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THE     PICTURE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Mark  was  so  entirely  occupied  with  the  recol- 
lection of  his  morning's  walk  and  his  mistress's 
perfections,    that   there    is   no   saying    what  and 
when  .would   have   been  the   termination   of  his 
agreeable  reverie,  had  it  not  been  brought  about 
by    the    second    bell.     With    all   possible  bustle 
he  hurried  through  his  half-accomplished    toilet, 
verifying  the  proverb  of  "  most  haste  worst  speed." 
lie  bfushed   his  hair   with    his   clothes  brush, 
and    made   that   matter   even  by  using  his  hair- 
brush  to  his  trousers ;  slipped  the  soap  into  his 
watch-pocket,  and  began  rubbing  his  gold  hunter 
in   the  immersed  palms  of  his  hands,  and   made 
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divers  other  blunders.  At  last  all  was  rectified, 
and  he  rolled  down  a  whole  flight  of  stairs  at  one 
heat,  having  in  his  haste  attempted  to  take  four 
steps  at  a  time. 

With  all  his  exertions,  he  was  too  late  to  offer 
his  arm  to  his  goddess.  The  whole  party  were 
gone  to  the  dining-room;  and  he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  her  fairly  seated  between  the 
two  new  comers. 

"  Ah  !  young  gentleman,  here  you  are  at  last ! " 
said  the  Baronet;  "  Know  my  very  good  friends, 
Mr.  Viper  and  Mr.  Sands— Mr.  Mark  Mas- 
borouoh." 

*'  Very  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Sands  ; 
"believe  I've  seen  you  in  company  with  Mr. 
Masborough  as  lived  here  a-while  ?  Very  good 
customer  of  mine,  sir,  he  used  to  be.  Hope  he  's 
well,  sir  ?  " 

*'  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Mark. 

Mr.  Viper  said  nothing,  but  bowed. 

Mrs.  Sileby  asked  Mark  what  he  had  been  so 
lono-  about.  He  replied,  she  had  forgotten  she  had 
herself  detained  him  by  her  agreeable  conversation. 
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''  You  may  well  call  it  agreeable,  this  once," 
said  the  lady,  ''considering  the  subject.  But  as, 
after  all,  it  detained  us  equally,  how  came  you  to 
be  so  much  behind  me  ?  I  'm  afraid  you  were 
thinking  of  something  else  than  dressing." 

"  Perhaps  I  was>"  replied  Mark, 

"Ah,  love,  love,"  cried  the  lady,  laughing, 
and  glancing  from  Mark  to  Mfttilda  and  back, 
"  it  makes  young  people  very  negligent.  Matilda, 
you  've  lost  i/our  appetite  too  ;  your  walk  has  not 
made  you  hungry." 

Mark  asked  Mrs.  Sileby  if  he  might  give  her  a 
little  tongue  to  her  chicken ,-  and  she  said,  she 
perceived  he  was  trying  to  stop  her's. 

*' A  little  more  soup,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Ba- 
ronet," cried  Mr.  Sands,  holding  out  his  soup- 
plate,  "  it 's  tarnation  good.  Well  peppered.  I 
beheve,  though  I  should  not  say  that ;  it  looks 
like  praising  one's  own  wares.  But  I  must  say 
my  last  lot  of  spices  has  been  super  super.  Is 
this  some  of  the  last  I  had  the  honour  to  send?" 

*'  I  really  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Sir  Charles. 

"  You  see,   Mr.  Baronet,  sir,"  continued  Mr. 
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Sands,  ''  I  know  my  own.  If  you  had  had  it 
from  Mr.  Tubbs,  you  might  just  as  well  have  put 
so  much  soot  and  saw-dust  into  the  soup  at  once, 
and  it  would  have  tasted  as  nauseous  for  all  the 
world  as  one  of  the  precious  compounds  friend 
Viper  there  mixes  after  Dr*.  Palehorse's  pre- 
scriptions." 

Now  Mr.  Vipjfer,  it  must  be  remarked,  was  by 
no  means  a  person  to  be  joked  with,  even  by  so 
facetious  a  wag  as  Mr.  Sands.  Mr.  Viper  was 
one  of  those  who  have  risen  in  the  world,  and  who 
therefore  feel  they  have  a  character  and  a  certain 
station  to  support.  He  had  till  the  age  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  cleaned  knives,  blacked  shoes,  and 
run  on  errands ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  him 
making  mistakes  in  the  latter  capacity,  his  master, 

who  was  a  druggist  at  L ,  and  who  had  taken 

a  liking  to  him,  had  had  him  taught  to  read. 
Having  some  natural  quickness,  he  learnt  the 
Latin  names  of  the  treasures  of  the  shop  ;  and 
being  very  attentive,  he  won  from  his  master  the 
farther  reward  of  being  taken  apprentice  ;  whence, 
from  less  to  more,  he  had  in  time  succeeded  to  the 
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business.     On   setting  up    for  himself,    he  ako, 
considering  he  had  a  stake  in  the  country,  became 
a  politician — a  character  which  he  had  assumed  at 
least  as  legitimately  as  that  of  druggist,  inasmuch 
as  by  universal  consent  and  practice  it  is  found 
that  people  of  every  degree,  with  any  sort  or  no 
sort  of  preparation,  are  able  to  discuss  the  most 
intricate  points  of  Government ;  whilst  it  is  gene- 
rally allowed  that  a  certain  quantity  of  education 
is    useful  for  those    who  have  the  dispensing  of 
salts  and  soda,  of  prussic  and  oxalic  acid.     For  his 
imperfect  education  Mr.  Viper  compensated  by  a 
display  of  such  scholarship  as  he  possessed,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  very  hard  words,  varied  from  the 
common  pronunciation,  and  whose  meaning  was 
not  always  perfectly  understood  by  himself.     The 
dignity  of  his  laboratory  was  a  point  on   which 
he  was  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  the  remark  of  the 
grocer  therefore  seemed  highly  indecorous. 

*'No  insinevations,  Mr.  Sands,  if  you  please," 
said  he ;  "  have  the  purliteness  not  to  make  alli- 
terations to  my  profession." 

"  No  offence,  neighbour  Vi,"  cried  the  grocer. 
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''  I  'm  sure  I  've  the  greatest  respect  for  both  you 
and  the  doctor — only  I  can't  say  I  'm  much  of  a 
customer  to  either  ;  and  there  's  the  rub." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  with 
his  head  turned  towards  Mark  and  Mrs.  Sileby, 
and  a  knowing  wink.  Mark  invited  Mr.  Sands  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine. 

"  By  all  manner  of  means,  sir,  and  no  mis- 
take," said  the  gratified  grocer;  ''here  's  to  you 
and  yours.  Pray,  sir,  is  there  a  Mrs.  Masborough 
tliat  I  may  drink  too  ?  I  never  forget  the  ladies." 

Mark  said  he  was  not  so  fortunate.  "  All 
time  enough  yet,"  said  Mr.  Sands ;  "  why,  let 
me  see,  I  was  eight-and-thirty  before  I  married 
my  mistress,  and  we  've  got — let  me  see — six 
is  it  ?  There  's  Stephen  Samuel  Sempronius 
Sands — Sarah  Sophia  Susan  Sands — and  there 
we  'd  got  to  the  end  of  the  Christian  esses,  before 
we  'd  got  to  the  end  of  our  quiver — so  next  came 
Amelia  Anne  Sands — then  Snibbs  Snooks  Sands 
— Matthew  Mark  Sands — Esau  Jacob  Sands — 
and  our  little  baby  that  is  yet  to  be  named — what 
do  you  say  we  should  call  it,  now  ?  " 
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"  Why,  you  are  like  the  sands  on  the  sea- 
shore ! "  cried  Sir  Charles. 
All  laughed,  as  expected. 
"Capital  good  that;  is'nt  it,  eh,  Vi?"  cried 
Mr.  Sands.  "The  Baronet's  a  deuced  clever 
fellow,  and  will  do  capital  well  for  our  repre- 
sentative, won't  he  ?  " 

"  If  you  dericate  your  observation  to  me,"  said 
the  druggist,  drawing  himself  up,  "  I  must  with 
great  frankincense  confess  that  my  sentiments  are 
coinciderental  and  congorous  to  your  own ;  but 
why  you  should  abbreviate  my  name  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture,  as  our  intimacy  has  never  been 
of  that  magnificence  to  have  allowed  your  taking 
that  liberty  before." 

"Why,  neighbour,"  said  the  good-tempered 
Mr.  Sands,  "  again  I  say,  I  meant  no  offence : 
take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  Vi-per."  The 
glass  was  taken  accordingly,  and  it,  added  to  the 
previous  ones,  and  the  strong  ale  which  had  pre- 
ceded them,  began  to  have  a  great  effect  on  Mr. 
Sands's  naturally  good  spirits.  He  accordingly 
had   the  courage  to  invite  Mrs.   Sileby  to   take 
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wine  with  him,  and  to  ask  Mr.  Baronet  to  join 
them.  One  step  led  to  another,  and  he  next 
proposed  to  Miss  Chessalette  to  have  the  honour 
of  drinking  with  her  and  her  two  fair  sisters.  He 
then  talked  to  Mrs.  Sileby  about  the  two  fine  young 
gentlemen,    her    sons,    whom   he  had  often   seen 

riding  throug-h    L in  their  scarlet  coats    to 

meet  the  hounds. 

Next  he  inquired  after  the  fine  young  lady  her 
daughter,  who  had  married  the  Duke  of  Bran- 
ville. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Sands ;  my  son-in-law 
is  only  an  earl,"  said  Mrs.  Sileby. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  or  I  suppose  I  should  say  your 
ladyship,  as  you  are  mother  of  an  earl,"  cried  Mr. 
Sands,  "  be  that  as  it  may,  she  was  a  fine  young- 
lady,  and  fit  for  a  queen.  Mr.  Sileby,  your  good 
husband,  deals  with  that  Tubbs,  and  his  tea  is 
such  stuff! — why,  Lord,  I  know  the  hedge  where 
it  grows  : — it 's  only  a  wonder  she  lived  to  grow  up 
big  enough  to  be  married  at  all.  Don't  you  think, 
Vi— I  mean  Mr.  Viper— that  sloe-leaves  are  poi- 
sonous ?  you  understand  those  things." 
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"  They  must  be  a  slow  poison,"  cried  Sir 
Charles; 'pleased  to  introduce  a  pun. 

**  By  Gad,  I  should  like  to  hear  you  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Baronet,"  exclaimed  Sands. 

"  Give  me  some  of  that  pudding,  Vi — I  mean 
Mr.  Viper — to  which  you've  just  helped  yourself. 
Bless  me!  why,  you're  crying! — I'm  sure  I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  your  feelings  by  calling  you  Vi,  or 
talking  of  poison. — I  'm  sure  nobody  's  more  care- 
ful in  their  labels  than  you  are  ;  and  really  I  was 
not  thinking  of  that  case  the  coroner  brought  in 
'  accidental  death.'     What  have  I  done  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said,  or  rather  sobbed,  Mr.  Viper, 
holding  his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth  and  eyes. 
**  Nothing.  I  am  sure  you  meant  no  harm.  Let 
me  have  another  glass  of  wine  with  you.  I  will 
help  you." 

Mr.  Viper  extended  his  arm  in  front  of  Miss 
Chessalette,  and  replenished  the  glass  of  Mr. 
Sands  from  a  black  bottle,  which  the  latter  sup- 
posed to  contain  some  wine  not  usually  put  into 
decanters.  They  bowed.  In  a  moment  the  face 
of  Mr.  Sands  was  as  red  as  scarlet,  the  tears  were 
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in  his  eyes  also,  and  he  roared  out — "  Oh,  my 
God,  I  'm  poisoned  indeed !  I  've  swallowed 
liquid  fire !" 

'*  Quantum  su/f  of  caloric,  no  doubt,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Viper,  "  in  the  shape  of  Chili  vinegar !  It 
was  brought  to  me  by  mistake.  So  I  thought 
you  might  as  well  have  a  benefit  too — eh  ?"  and 
the  scion  of  jEsculapius  beheld  with  dehght  the 
laughing  face  of  Mark.  He  tossed  off  his  own 
glass  of  Madeira,  smacked  his  lips,  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  stretched  out  his  legs,  and 
looked  on  the  contortions  of  the  excruciated 
grocer  with  unconcealed  pleasure. 

Dinner  being  ended,  the  ladies  were  not  reluc- 
tant to  depart.  The  man  of  tea  and  sugai"  had 
monopolized  the  conversation,  and  they  were 
little  pleased  with  the  society  of  either  of  the 
electors.  They  retired  accordingly  to  the  drawing- 
room,  pitying  the  Baronet  and  Mark ;  especially 
the  latter,  who  had  no  such  motive  as  the  master 
of  the  feast  had  to  endure  their  vulgarity.  Mark 
felt  their  departure  a  relief,  for,  though  it  robbed 
his  eyes  of  their  most  treasured  object,  he  had 
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been  so  uneasy  at  Matilda's  being  in  company  with 
two  wretclies,  whose  presence  before  her  seemed  a 
profanation,  that,  while  he  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  absurdities  which  had  occurred  at  the 
dinner-table,  he  was  glad  for  once  to  see  her  leave 
the  room. 

The  Baronet,  too,  was  now  heartily  tired  of  his 
guests,  but  he  had  an  object  to  achieve,  and  a  task 
to  go  through.  He  must  play  the  courteous  and 
generous  host,  and  hold  fast  their  hearts  with  his 
gracious  welcome. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  were  gone,  Mr.  Sands 
proposed  to  drink  their  health,  at  the  same  time 
congratulating  Sir  Charles  on  their  beauty,  and 
expressing  his  hopes  that  his  Sarah  Sophia  Susan 
and  his  Amelia  Anne  might  only  grow  up  like 
them,  and  be  as  pretty,  as  genteel,  and  as  accom- 
phshed.  Mark  bit  his  lip,  and  longed  to  annihi- 
late the  daring  grocer  for  his  treason  in  presuming 
so  to  abuse  the  optative  mood. 

"  By  the  bye,  what  are  their  names  ?"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"The  one  at  the  top,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "is 
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my  eldest  daughter,  Mary ;  the  one  between  you 
and  Mr.  Viper,  Matilda  ;  and  the  one  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  my  youngest  daughter, 
Jane." 

'•  Mary,  iNIatilda,  Jane,"  cried  the  grocer. 
"  Good !  so  it  shall  be.  Mary  Matilda  Jane 
Sands  is  my  baby's  name  !  Perhaps  you  would 
condescend  to  stand  to  it,  Mr.  Baronet  ?  " 

The  Baronet  said  he  should  be  most  happy, 
and  the  delisrhted  orocer  rubbed  his  hands  and 
cried,  ''Mrs.  Sands  will  be  fine  and  pleased,   I 


vow  !  " 


"  Mr.  Viper,  give  us  a  toast,"  cried  Sir  Charles. 

Mr.  Viper  hemmed,  nodded  his  head  to  and 
fro,  knit  his  brow,  hemmed,  tapped  the  table, 
hemmed,  stood  on  his  legs,  hemmed,  and  spoke — 

"  Sir  Charles  and  gentlemen,  unwanted,  as  I 
am — hem — to  the  deliverance  of  public  speaking 
— hem — I  rise  on  this  present  occasion  with  a — 
hem  —  most  profound  sense  of  my  inefficacity 
to  do  justice  to  the  sentiment  of  my  heart 
and  toast— hem.  Vv'hen  we  considerately  con- 
sider   the    stately    state   of  this    mighty   empire. 
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and  compare  it  with  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Judaeus  Caesar,   when  our  ancestors  painted  their 
backs,  sides — liem — and  indeed  the  total  of  the 
whole  of  their  bodies  with  painted  figures  of  the 
sun,  and  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  other  planets — • 
when  we  consider  this,  I  say — hem — we  see  what 
has  been  done  for  us  by  our  Parliament.     There- 
fore— hem — we  must  see   the   fararaount  impor- 
tance of— hem — choosing  fit  and  proper  persons 
to  represent  us  all  in  the  legislatering  assembly. 
Therefore,    I  say — hem — we  ought  to  choose   a 
man  who  will  attend  to  our — hem — interests,  and 
understands   what  we  want ;  —  who  will — hem — 
preserve  our   laws  like  those  of  the  Medes  and 
Prussians,  and  who  will  see  the  properiety  of  not 
taxing  the  necessary  and  useful  things  of  life,  as 
drusrs,    without    which    life    would    be     intoUe- 
roUerable,    and  groceries  —  ('  Hear,   hear,  hear,' 
from  Mr.    Sands) — hem.      You  've  put  me    out, 
Mr.  Sands — hem — I   was   going   to   say — hem — 
therefore,   if  we  have  a  good  representative,  we 
ouoht  to  keep  Hiisas  long  as  we  can — say — hem — 
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for  seven  years,  which  is  a  good  reason  for  sep- 
tenneral  Parlourments  ;  and — " 

*'  If  he  should  be  a  bad  one  ?"  whispered 
Mark. 

**  Hush!"  said  Sir  Charles,  and  Mr.  Viper  con- 
tinued : 

'*  If  he  should  be  a  bad  one,  you  say  ?  why  then, 
I  should  say — hem — supposing  him  a  bad  one — 
1  shall  therefore — hem — conclude  with  proposing, 
what  I  am  sure  you  must  have  all  along  antici- 
perated — the  health  of  Sir  Charles  Chessalette, 
and  success  to  the  Red  !" 

"  Bravo !"  cried  Mr.  Sands,  thumping  the 
table  with  his  glass.  "  Egad,  neighbour  Vi, 
you  've  the  gift  of  the  gab,  though.  You  ought 
to  have  been  bred  a  counsellor,  and  you  'd  have 
fairly  out-talked  either  Lawyer  Boggle,  or  Lawyer 
Bray,  or  even  Counsellor  Copperass.  Now,  I 
think  on  't,  you  must  either  propose  or  second 
Sir  Charles — that  you  must." 

*'  I  'm  sure  I  should  be  most  ready  and  most 
elevated   to  do   so,"  said    Viper,    looking  at  Sir 
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Charles,  who,  however,  said  he  had  already 
applied  -to  Lord  Lackland  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Swizzle — it  being  important  to  show  he  had  the 
Church  in  his  favour — to  do  him  those  kind  offices, 
otherwise  he  should  have  been  most  thankful  to 
liave  availed  himself  of  the  eloquence  of  a  Viper. 

Great  is  the  force  of  habit.  It  was  now  the 
hour  when  Sir  Charles  usually,  indeed  regularly, 
took  his  siesta.  His  head  began  to  incline,  and 
as  he  ever  and  anon  raised  it  up  with  a  jerk,  and 
opened  his  eyes,  he  apologized  to  his  guests  for 
feeling  so  overcome  with  the  business  of  the 
morning.  The  constraint  he  was  under,  and  the 
exertions  he  had  to  make,  were  much  against  the 
grain,  and  he  felt  but  little  at  his  ease.  Pinch 
after  pinch  of  snufF  was  called  in  aid ;  but  all  in 
vain ;  Morpheus,  or  as  Mr.  Viper  called  the  God, 
Orpheus,  was  triumphant,  and  the  sound  of  his 
horn  for  the  victory  was  revealed  to  mortal  ears 
by  a  snore. 

Mark  and  Mr.  Viper,  as  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  got  into  an  argument.  Now  Mark  had  un- 
fortunately been  fully   impressed   with  the    idea 
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that  Sir  Charles  was  a  Whio;  and  a  Reformer.  The 
observation  about  septennial  parliaments,  wliich 
had  fallen  from  Mr.  Viper,  might  have  unde- 
ceived him,  had  he  not  been  perfectly  certain 
that  that  worthy  orator  was  quite  guiltless  of 
understanding  his  own  expressions.  The  Baro- 
net's son,  Charles,  he  had  often  heard  advocating: 
the  most  ultra-radical  doctrines,  and  this  he  had 
considered  the  youthful  version  of  his  father's 
more  mellowed  sentiments.  Sir  Charles  was, 
however,  a  most  inveterate  Tory  j  and  it  was  be- 
cause he  had  looked  upon  Mark's  defence  of 
English  poets  against  foreign  ones,  as  a  proof 
that  he  was  on  the  right  side,  that  he  had  con- 
ceived so  great  a  liking  for  him.  Labouring 
imder  this  error  as  to  the  principles  of  the  Red 

party  at  L ,  Mark  had,   on  finding  that  his 

host  had  retired  in  his  favour  from  the  duty  of 
entertaining  his  friends,  broached  some  notion, 
which,  instead  of  receiving,  as  he  expected,  the 
echo  of  Mr.  Viper  and  Mr.  Sands,  was  met  with 
denial  and  attempt  at  refutation. 

This  had  led  them  into  a  warm  argument ;  and 
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when  the  loudness  of  their  debate  had,  with  its 
angry  tones,  prematurely  disturbed  the  slumbers 
of  Sir  Charles,  he  was  petrified  to  hear  the  here- 
sies and  dangerous  and  damnable  doctrines  which 
his  favourite  was  so  earnestly  defending.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes,  pinched  himself,  and  finding 
that  it  was  no  dream,  but  too  true  and  sad  a 
reality,  he  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the  succour 
of  his  party. 

*'Who  do  you  say  is  intolerant?"  cried  the 
Baronet. 

'*  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  particular  person. 
Sir  Charles,"  said  Mark  ;  "  but  whatl  am  con- 
tending  for  is  universal  toleration.  For,  I  say, 
that  faith  is  an  active  power  of  the  mind,  but 
belief,  or  assent,  is  a  passive  quality.  A  man 
can  no  more  persuade  himself  into  a  particular 
creed  upon  any  subject  short  of  demonstration, 
unless  he  allows  himself  to  be  acted  upon  by  ex- 
ternal influences  or  betrayed  by  inward  feelings, 
than  he  can  by  taking  thought  add  a  cubit  to  his 
stature.  But  if  he  chooses  to  give  way  to  these 
impulses,  and  to  surrender  his  judgment,  making 
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his  '  wish  the  father  to  his  thought/  instead  of 
being  supposed  to  have  a  rational  opinion  on  the 
point  before  him,  he  must  be  acknowledged  the 
victim  of  delusion,  who  can  only  be  right  through 
error  and  by  accident.  When  a  man,  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  convenience  and  benefit,  or  for 
the  sake  of  facilitating  thereby  the  indulgence  of 
vicious  propensities,  supports  a  certain  code  of 
opinions,  he  is  amenable  to  society  for  the  faitli 
he  holds:  but  when  for  no  motive  of  this  kind, 
but  from  conviction,  and  especially  after  investiga- 
tion, which  by  the  bye  is  not  necessarily  a  pre- 
cursor of  it,  (since  a  truth  may  flash  intuitively 
upon  a  mind  well  constituted  for  its  reception,) 
a  man  holds  opinions  at  variance  with  those  gene- 
rally received  or  professed  by  society,  he  is  not 
only  not  a  proper  object  for  persecution  on  that 
account,  but  is  even  entitled  to  an  audience,  if  he 
seeks  it  in  a  proper  tone  and  spirit,  and  from  a 
declared  wish  to  disabuse  the  world  of  erroneous 
notions.  And  it  is  wise  to  give  him  a  fair  hear- 
ing, that  he  may  be  either  refuted,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  his  suggestions  followed,  and 
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his  reward  of  fame  assigned.  Now,  if  we  only 
consider  the  different,  the  diametrically  opposite, 
opinions,  entertained  on  the  same  subjects  by  men 
of  nearly  equal  talent,  we  shall  perceive  how  their 
-syllogism  is  in  each  case  made  up.  The  major 
premise  is  still  their  pecuhar  prejudice ;  and  to 
this  they  refer  the  particular  question  before  them 
&s  the  minor;  and  so  they  jump  to  their  conclu- 
sion with  a  self-persuasion  of  argument." 

*'  I  suppose,  sir,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  you  have 
a  self-persuasion  yours  is  an  argument.  It 's  no 
such  thing,  bift  mere  declamation,  and  would  lead 
to  the  idea  that  all  religions  are  alike ;  that 
our  protestant  religion  is  not  better  than  every 
other ;  that  Cathohcs,  Atheists,  Deists,  Idola- 
ters, Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  are  not  answerable ; 
and—" 

"Why,  now,  I'll  tell  you,"  cried  Mr.  Sands, 
interrupting  Sir  Charles,  "  what  this  gentleman 
has  been  saying  whilst  you  were  asleep.  Oh, 
such  shocking  things,  Mr.  Baronet !  In  the  first 
place,  he  says  ghosts  is  all  humbug  and  stuff,  and 
he  believes  there  will  be  steam- coaches." 
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"  Oh,  monstrous  !"  cried  Sir  Charles.  "  It 's  a 
most  radical  notion." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Baronet,"  continued  Mr.  Sands, 
"  he  and  Mr.  Viper  have  been  arguing  about  Mis- 
sionaries and  Bible  Societies." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Charles,"  cried  Viper,  "  and  he 
insniverates  that  most  of  the  pecuniary  produce  is 
detained  by  the  collectors  and  managers,  thougl» 
it  is  well  known  they  have  caused  so  many  Bibles 
to  be  printed,  that  you  cannot  pawn  them  for 
above  eigh teen-pence  a  piece." 

*'  Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  Sir  Chalks,  "  I  myself 
am  no  great  advocate  for  these  things ;  for  they  tend 
to  diffuse  Christianity  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
world  will  be  all  converted,  and  so  they  will  hurry 
on  the  Millennium,  which,  though  very  desira- 
ble, I  would  rather  leave  to  the  natural  course  of 
events,  and  to  posterity,  than  have  it  brought 
about  prematurely  in  our  time.  You  need  not 
laugh,  Mr.  Masborough  ;  this  is  a  serious  and 
important  subject,  and  you  must  excuse  my  say- 
ing that  people  of  more  experience  and  perhaps 
as  much  wisdom — " 
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"  Pvly  dear  Baronet,"  interrupted  Mark,  "  pray 
excuse  me ;  I  really  was  led  on  by  argument  by 
Mr.  Viper  to  say  several  things,  which,  though 
they  are  in  truth  my  sentiments,  I  know  I  should 
have  kept  to  myself.  For  instance,  I  have  been 
arguing  .the   possibiUty^  of   flying,    of   perpetual 

motion,  and " 

"  Say  no  more  ;  I  now  fully  believe  you  are  not 
quite  right  in  the  upper  works,  and  that  is  a  sufH- 

cient  excuse  for  any  wild  vagaries  of  fancy •" 

"  Sir  Charles,"  said  Mark,  "  gas-hghting  was 
lauo-hed  at  as  the  vision  of  an  enthusiast ;  steam- 
vessels  were  classed  with  dragons  and  'griffins ; 
both  are  now  in  full  effect !  Why  should  not  the 
same  happen  as  to  our  voyaging  in  the  air,  which 
indeed  has  been  in  part,  though  clumsily,  effected 
by  balloons  ?  And  as  to  perpetual  motion,  the 
analoo'ies  of  nature  warrant — " 

*'  The  analogies  of  a  fiddle-stick,  sir!"  cried  Sir 
Charles.  "  I  find  1  have  been  much  deceived  in 
you,  and  I  regret  that  my  son  should  have  intro- 
duced such  an  acquaintance,  or  rather,  now  I 
think  of  it,  sir,  that  you  should  have  introduced 
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yourself.  A  person  of  your  dangerous  opinions 
is  one  with  whom  I  cannot  prolong  my  acquaint- 
ance." 

Mark  rose — "Sir  Charles  Chessalette,"  he 
said,  "  I  show  your  years  more  respect  than  you 
show  them  yourself,  in  aot  noticing  yeur  words 
in  a  more  particular  manner.  Your  conduct  to 
your  guest  is  such  as,  on  reflection,  I  think,  you 
will  be  ashamed  of.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  quit 
your  roof  instantly; — but  I  shall  content  myself 
with  departing  early  in  the  morning,  for  which 
time  my  chaise  is  already  ordered.  When  you 
come  lip  to  the  drawing-room,  1  shall  meet  you 
as  if  this  had  not  happened,  but  after  to-night 
our  acquaintance  will  naturally  terminate."  With 
these  words  Mark  left  the  room. 

On  arriving  in  the  drawing-room,  he  found  Mrs. 
Sileby  and  the  youngest  Miss  Chessalette  very 
intent  on  a  game  at  backgammon,  while  the  two 
elder  ones  were  at  the  piano .  He  was  advancino- 
to  the  latter,  when  Mrs.  Sileby  called  him : 

"You  are  a  good  young  man,"  said  she,  "  to 
come  to  the  ladies  so  soon,  and  to  be  the  first  of 
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the  party;  but  that  I  expected.  You've  piayed 
the^deuce." 

"  I  have,"  said  ]\;[ark. 

"  Nonsense  !"  cried  the  lady  ;  "  I  was  speaking 
to  Jane,  of  course,  not  to  you.  What  deuce  have 
you  to  play?" 

"  I  have  played  it;  that's  all,"  said  Mark. 

Mrs.  Sileby  looked  up  from  her  gEftne,  and 
fixed  her  eyes  inquiringly  on  Mark's  face.  She 
thSre  saw  enough  to  convince  her  that  something 
had  gone  wrong,  and  that  there  was  more  in  his 
words  than  "met  the  ear."  She  finished  her 
game  quickly  with  her  antagonist,  and  then  cried, 
"  she  had  no  chance  with  her ;  she  must  try  her 
luck  with  somebody  else,  or  else  she  should  get 
out  of  temper;"  and  finally  she  called  Mark,  who 
had  gone  to  the  musical  party,  to  come  and  have 
one  game  with  her.  Mark  made  an  excuse,  that 
he  did  not  like  to  dispossess  Miss  Jane  Chessa- 
lette  of  her  victorious  seat ;  but  that  was  quickly 
overruled  by  the  young  lady's  saying,  "  it  would  be 
a  rest  to  her,  for  they  had  been  playing  so  many 
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gamee,  that  she  was  beginning  to  mistake  the  black 
men  for  the  white. 

Mark  was  obliged,  therefore,  reluctantly  to 
take  her  place.  lie  had  no  wish  to  leave  the 
piano,  neither  had  he  any  desire  to  answer  the 
interrogatories  which  he  knew  Mrs.  Sileby  was 
preparing  for  him.  In  the  short  interval  of  his 
passing  «from  the  dining-room  to  the  drawing- 
room,  he  had  considered  in  his  mind  whether  he 
should  confide  to  her  the  fracas  which  had  6c- 
curred,  and  ask  her  advice ;  but  he  had  decided 
against  doing  so,  partly  because  he  recollected  he 
had,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  used  a  sort  of 
hint  of  a  personal  nature  to  the  Baronet,  and 
partly  because  he  was  confident  that  Mrs.  Sileby 
would  recommend  some  crooked  course  of  policy 
which  he  should  feel  reluctant  to  adopt.  But 
from  this  resolution,  deliberately  though  rapidly 
formed,  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  firm  of  pur- 
pose to  save  himself  from  being  seduced  by  the 
slight  temptation  of  an  equivocal  word. 

He  sat  down  to  his  game  with  about  as  much 
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readiness  as  an  ass  exhibits  when  he  is  led  forth 
froiii'  a  manger,  unwontedly  plentiful  and  just 
tasted,  and  finds  himself  placed  between  a  pair  of 
shafts,  with  an  iron  bit  put  into  his  mouth  to  ru- 
minate upon. 

Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  Mark,  as  soon  as 
Miss  Jane  went  away,  in  an  under  tone  gave 
Mrs.  Sileby  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  Baronet's  un- 
timely wakening,  and  the  consequences. 

*'  You  are  a  great— what  I  won't  say,"  whis- 
pered the  lady.  "  You  've  undone  all  my  handy- 
work." 

"  I  confess  I  have  erred,"  replied  Mark. 
*'  But  I  am  not  without  excuse.  I  could  not 
dream  that  Sir  Charles  would  awake  at  such 
an  inopportune  moment ;  neither,  had  he  been 
awake  when  our  discussion  began,  should  I  have 
had  the  shghtest  suspicion  but  that  our  politics 
nearly  coincided,  instead  of  their  being  diame- 
trically opposite." 

"  Except  game/'  said  Mrs.  Sileby,  "  I  believe 
politics   are  the   cause  of  more  quarrels  among 

VOL.    II.  B 
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your  sex  than  any  thing.     A  still  tongue  makes 
a  wise  head." 

"  Well,  dear  madam,  at  least  I  have  had  a 
lesson,  and  will  be  more  cautious  for  the  future — 
but  what  do  you  advise  for  the  present  ?" 

"  It  is  of  no  avail,"  said  the  lady,  "  to  lock 
the  door  when  the  steed  is  stolen,  nor  to  ad- 
minister physic  when  the  disease  has  come  to  a 
mortal  end.     The  mischief  is  done." 

''  Nay,"  said  Mark,  "  I  cannot  quote  pro- 
verbs with  you.  But  I  know,  if  my  error  is 
retrievable,  you  are  the  person  to  tell  me  how 
to  set  about  it.  The  house  that  is  on  fire  may 
be  burnt  down  or  saved,  by  despair  or  by  ex- 
ertion." 

"  There  is  something  in  what  you  say,"  said  Mrs. 
Sileby,  swallowing  the  compliment;  "  and  I  do 
think  if  you  were  to  make  a  very  ample  apology, 
and  acknowledge  that  on  reflecting  on  his  words 
you  were  convinced  the  Baronet  was  quite  right, 
and  you  quite  wrong ;  and  that  you  are  become 
through  his  arguments  a  proselyte  to  Tory  senti- 
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ments,   and  perceive  how  Radicalism  is  only  fit 
for' ''  a  low  and   degraded   crew,'  and   that  Mr. 

Viper " 

"  Stop,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sileby,"  cried  Mark, 
"  the  advice  you  give  is  very  excellent,  were  it 
practicable.  I  could  as  soon  cut  off  my  right 
hand  as  apologize  to  any  soul  breathing.  Let 
me  be- ever  so  convinced  of  my  having  behaved 
wrong  (as  here  is  by  no  means  the  case),  I  never 
will  retract.     I  will  take  all  consequences." 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  to  advise  you?"  said 
Mrs.  Sileby,  putting  one  hand  on  Mark's  arm, 
and  the  finger  of  the  other  to  her  mouth,  to  hint 
to  him  to  moderate  the  tone  of  his  voice.  '^  What 
is  the  use  of  my  counsel  if  you  are  so  to  reject 
it  ?  What  is  the  use  of  prescribing  for  a  patient 
who  says  he  will  take  no  remedy?" 

"  I  do  not  refuse  all  remedies — only  this  one," 
said  Mark. 

'*  It  is  the  only  effectual  one,  I  am  quite  per- 
suaded," cried  Mrs.  Sileby,  "  You  talk  about 
cutting  off  light  hands,  which  is  mere  nonsense  : 
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the  real  thing  you  cut  is  Matilda's  acquaintance, 
and  that,  too,  when  your  prize  is  half,  more  than 
half,  won.  I  can  read  in  her  eyes — in  her  voice, 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  sweet  poison.  Now,  sup- 
pose you  are  angry  with  her  father,  stoop  to 
conquer — triumph  over  him  by  bearing  off  the 
])rize.  Nay,  don't  interrupt  my  dilemma,  as 
you  t/ieoretical  logicians  nickname  what  nature 
teaches  us :  you  were  going  to  say  you  were 
not  angry  ;  then,  why  continue  your  quarrel, — 
why  part  in  anger  from  the  father  of  Matilda  ? 
why " 

"  You  know,  Mrs.  Sileby,  these  things  are  not 
in  our  controul.  I  admit  the  goodness  of  your 
advice  ;  I  admit  it  is  what  I  would  give  to  a 
friend  ;  but  it  is  against  my  own  nature  to  follow 
it.  Oh,  how  much  harder  it  is  te  practise  than 
to  preach  !" 

"  You  're  an  obstinate  silly  young  fellow,"  said 
Mrs.  Sileby,  "  and  I  should  serve  you  right  if 
I  dissolved  our  Holy  Alliance.  But  I  am  much 
in  your  debt,  and  I  take  a  greater  interest  in  your 
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success  in  this  quarter  than  you  deserve.  Let 
me' make  your  apologies  ; — appoint  me  your  pleni- 
potentiary." 

**  No :  I  would  as  soon  apologize  at  once,  my- 
self," said  Mark. 

"  Well,  then,  you  shall  not  appoint  me  ;  and  I 
will  manage  it  all  out  of  my  own  head,  without 
compromising  your  High  Mightiness,  without 
your  knowing  it, — you  understand  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  even  so.     I  will  not  even  connive." 
"  Ay,   you   shall    not  connive : — I  will    do  it 
nevertheless." 

*'  No ;  you  must  not.  I  positively  forbid  you." 
**  Right. — You  positively  forbid  me.  You  even 
make  me  promise  you  most  faithfully  not  to  do 
so.  I  give  you  that  promise  ;  but  I  break  it,  and 
negotiate  an  honourable  peace.  I  give  you  your 
beautiful  Matilda." 

'*  Tempter  !"  cried  Mark,  unable  to  avoid  a 
smile  at  this  new  specimen  of  the  lady's  diplo- 
matic honesty,  and  yet  wishing  to  preserve  a 
serious  look,  lest  he  should  seem  to  give  way : 
"  Mind,    I  do   not   consent.      I   beg  of  you,  in 
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earnest  and  sober  sadness,  not  to  commit  me.  If 
you  don't  promise  to  give  up  to  me  in  this,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  renew  my  quarrel  in  order  to  defeat 
my  own  ally.  I  would  gladly  make  overtures  as 
you  recommend,  were  it  possible  ;  —  but  I  assure 
vou  it  is  not." 

'*  You  know,"  said  Mrs.  Sileby,  "  I  have  pro- 
mised not  to  commit  you :  so  no  more  argu- 
ment. Go  to  the  girls, — say  I  've  beaten  you. 
Send  Jane  back,  and  make  the  most  of  vour 
precious  time  with  Matilda." 

Mark  did  as  he  was  bid  :  he  saw  the  lady 
would  have  the  last  word  ;  and  therefore  when 
he  said  she  had  beaten  him,  "  he  paltered  in  a 
double  sense ;"  and  mentally  reserved  the  mean- 
ing that  she  had  beaten  him  in  talking,  while 
he  knew  that  he  was  understood  as  speaking  of 
their  game. 

When  Mrs.  Sileby  had  played  one  game  with 
Jane,  she  professed  herself  tired  of  backgammon, 
and  went  to  the  piano.  There  she  entered  into 
conversation  with  Miss  Chessalette,  and  inter- 
rupted the  music.     Mark  naturally  at  the  same 
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time  talked  to  Matilda.  She  happened  to  wear  a 
Ijeautiful  cameo  ring  bearing  the  device  of  Cupid 
kicking  a  foot-ball,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  with 
the  motto,  "  Who  '11  play  with  me  ?"  Mark  said 
he  was  "  an  admirer  of  cameos  ;"  but,  in  truth, 
he  was  a  greater  admirer  of  soft  snowy  hands 
and  taper  fingers.  He  begged  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  look  at  the  ring,  and  Matilda  was  going 
to  draw  it  off  for  the  purpose  of  showing  it.  He, 
however,  took  the  liberty  of  not  perceiving  her 
intention,  but  of  actually  impeding  it,  by  taking 
the  hand  into  his  own  and  holding  it  whilst  he 
leaned  over  it,  and  admired  the  beauty  of  the 
device  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  work- 
manship. 

His  hand  trembled  as  it  lightly  pressed  its 
fair  prisoner ;  and  he  said,  speaking  doubtless  of 
the  ring,  '*  it  was  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever 
beheld — it  was  matchless,  it  was  perfect  sym- 
metry and  loveliness." 

'*  Well,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Sileby,  instead  of 
answering  a  remark  addressed  to  her  by  Miss 
Chessalette,  "  I  have  heard  of  rings  being  beau- 
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tiful  and  even  lovely,  but  I  never  heard  of  one 
being  si^mmetrical  before — what  an  odd  expres- 
sion !" 

Neither  Mark  nor  Matilda  took  any  notice  of 
this  observation,  and  it  might  have  been  doubted 
whether  they  had  heard  it,  if  Matilda's  cheek 
had  not  echoed  it  to  the  eye,  and  Mark  had 
not  let  go  her  hand. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


When  the  Baronet  arrived  in  the  drawing-room 
with  his  two  pohtical  friends,  he  and  Mark 
mutually  felt  the  embarrassing  nature  of  their 
position,  and  Mark  began  to  regret  that  he  had 
not  at  once  left  the  house.  He  mentally  taxed 
himself  with  having  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  passing  one  more  evening  in  the  company  of 
Matilda. 

Mrs.  Sileby  said  she  wanted  to  have  a  few- 
words  with  Sir  Charles,  and  accordingly  they 
retired  to  a  distant  part  of  the  drawing-room 
together. 

Mr.  Viper  and  Mr.  Sands,  who  had  been 
vanquishing  ]Mark  in  his  absence,  now  found 
themselves   but  ill   at  ease.      The  young  ladies 
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had  been  but  too  little  pleased  with  their  be- 
haviour at  dinner  to  make  overtures  for  engaging 
them  in  conversation  ;  and  Mark  eyed  them  both 
•with  a  look  of  mixed  contempt  and  pity,  giving 
perhaps  rather  a  greater  portion  of  the  more 
angry  feeling  to  the  presumptuous  and  cox- 
comical  druggist ;  and  rather  a  greater  one  of 
the  latter  feeling  to  the  dispenser  of  almonds  and 
raisins.  Mr.  Viper  rubbed  his  chin,  pulled  up 
his  gloves,  and  "  wondered  whether  it  was  a  fine 
night?"  Nobody  noticed  his  observation  till  Mr. 
Sands,  who  had  been  employed  in  putting  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  and  taking  them  out, 
not  knowing  what  else  to  do  with  them,  and 
who  would  have  almost  consented  to  instant 
amputation  and  to  abide  by  the  loss  for  the 
time  to  come,  if  he  might  only  have  been  re- 
lieved from  the  incumbrance  of  them  for  the 
present,  at  length  said,  "  he  wondered  too  !" 

They  stood  before  the  fire,  to  which  the  im- 
pulse of  habit  had  led  them,  though  they  were 
fevered  with  a  more  than  usual  portion  of  port, 
and   there   enacted   the   part  of   screens   to   the 
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young  ladies,  who  hud  left  the  piano,  and  were 
seated  at  a  table. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  Mark  had  a 
malicious  triumph  in  watching  the  pair  of  roast- 
ing Tories.  '*  I  do  wonder  if  it  is  a  fine  night  ?" 
again  said  Mr.  Viper.  "  So  do  I,  I  'm  sure  !" 
replied  Mr.  Sands. 

Matilda  whispered  to  Mark  to  go  and  talk  to 
her  papa's  visiters.  Mark  asked  her  if  she  did 
not  hear  they  were  talking  to  each  other. 

Again  there  was  a  silence,  and  the  only 
thing  heard  was  the  loud  whispering  of  Sir 
Charles  and  Mrs.  Sileby,  who  it  was  evident 
were  warmly  engaged.  Mark  could  overhear  the 
words — "  I  tell  you,  ma'am,  he  is  a  radical,  and 
a  republican — he  is  an  atheist  and  a  deist  ?" 

"  But  he'll  have  a  fine  property." 

"  He  has  many  bad  properties.  Do  you  think, 
ma'am,  I  'd  have  for  a  son-in-law  one  base  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  my  sleep,  and  say  that  what  I 
had  vouched  to  be  true  as  to  spirits  and  apparitions 
was  all  a  lie  ?    Do  you  think—"  but  the  rest  of  the 
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sentence  was  lost  upon  Mark.  Matilda  told  him 
to  invite  Mr.  Viper  to  take  a  chair. 

"Will  you  not  be  seated,  gentlemen?"  said 
Mark. 

*'  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Sands,  looking  all 
gratitude  and  forgiveness,  and  taking  a  chair. 
Mr.  Viper  sat  down  too. 

"  If  you  knew  what  had  happened,"  whispered 
Mark  to  Matilda,  *'  you  would  not  have  given  me 
the  order  you  did." 

'*  Has  any  thing  happened  ? "  inquired  the 
young  lady. 

"  You  said  this  morning,"  replied  Mark,  "  your 
father  would  be  sure  to  invite  me  to  visit  him 
again.  What  would  you  say  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  he  had  actually  given  me  a  strong  notice 
to  quit  this  very  evening  ?" 

"  I  should  say  it  could  not  be  true." 

''  But  it  is  quite  true  ;  and  I  believe  I  ought 
not  to  be  here  now." 

"  If  it  were  true,  I  should  then  say  I  was 
sorry." 
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"  Thank  you,  oh,  thank  you,"  said  Mark  ;  "  for, 
it  is'  but  too  true,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
Baronet  has  altered  his  favourable  opinion  of  me, 
and  I  am  now  at  a  sad  discount.  I  regret  it, 
especially  for  the  consequences." 

"  But  how  did  this  happen  ? "  inquired  Ma- 
tilda. 

*'  It  would  take  me  too  long  to  tell  you  now,^' 
replied  Mark  j  "  If  you  are  curious  to  hear  the 
circumstances,  Mrs.  Sileby  can  tell  you.  I  trust 
you  will  make  allowances  for  me,  should  you  hear 
me  blamed  by  your  father  when  I  am  gone." 

Mrs.  Sileby  now  came  to  the  table,  and  said  Sir 
Charles  would  not  let  her  off  playing  a  rubber  as 
his  partner,  against  Mr.  Viper  and  Mr.  Sands. 
She  contrived  to  whisper  in  Mark's  ear  that 
she  was  unable  to  effect  any  good,  unless  he 
would  himself  personally  and  amply  apologize. 
To  which  he  replied  aloud,  "  He  should  not  dream 
of  doing  any  thing  of  the  kind." 

The  four  being  seated  at  their  game,  Mark  and 
the  young  ladies  amused  themselves  with  looking 
over  a  collection  of  prints.     As  soon  as  the  rubber 
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was  over,  Sir  Charles  taking  his  caridle,  and 
bowing  formally  to  Mark,  led  off  his  two  new 
friends  to  their  rooms.  Mrs.  Sileby  said.  Sir 
Charles  had  told  her  to  desire  his  daughters  not  to 
sit  up ;  and  accordingly  they  also  left  the  draw* 
ing-room. 

As  soon  as  she  was  once  more  alone  with  Mark, 
Mrs.  Sileby  told  him,  "  he  had  certainly  done  for 
himself  in  the  estimation  of  Matilda's  father. 
She  had  never  seen  any  one  more  bitter  against 
another  than  he  was;  she  thought  the  only 
things  that  could  possibly  appease  him  were 
length  of  time,  and  largeness  of  concession :  and 
she  confessed,  after  her  conference  with  him, 
that  the  latter  would  require  to  be  more  ample 
than  Mark  in  his  present  state  of  feeling,  she 
supposed,  would  be  ready  to  make." 

She  then  gave  him  some  instructions  as  to  his 
taking  care  of  her  husband  on  their  journey  to, 
London ;  and  promised  to  send  him  a  packet  of 
letters  by  her  maid  in  the  morning,  for  him  to 
convey  to  him  and  to  her  sons  and  daughter. 

When  she  had  retired  to  her  own  apartment  to 
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write  them,  and  Mark  found  himself  left  alone  in 
that  room  where  he  had  first  beheld  the  picture 
and  Matilda  herself,  and  where  so  many  interesting 
events  had  occurred  to  him,  he  spent  a  short  time 
before    the  shrine  of  his  adoration,   tracing   the 
features,  and   engraving  them,   as  it  were,  more 
firmly  on   the  tablet  of  his  heart.      The  transit 
from  the  girl  into  the  woman  had  wrought  less 
change  than  usual,  for  the  features  remained  the 
same,  and  they  had  been  exactly  copied  at  first  ; 
and  the  expression  of  innocence  and  joyousness, 
which   was   on   the  picture,   was   still   preserved 
in  the  original.     Ah  !  how  seldom  is  it  so  !     Hcmv 
seldom  does  the  fresh  dewy  bloom  endure  beyond 
the  very  earliest  youth  !     But  the  withering  and 
glaring  beams   of  the   gay  world,    the    blighting 
dust   of  fashion,    had    not   profaned    the    sweet 
flower.     Matilda   had  known  little  of  care,   and 
nothing  of  corruption.     Her  soul  was  unconscious 
of    an   evil    wish,    her   heart  untainted    by    any 
passion.     The  very  first  breath  of  the  awakening 
breeze,    the   first    ripple    on    the   smooth    surface 
of  her  unruffled  feelings,  was  the  flutter  of  the 
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wing-  of  the  young  god,  who,  at  the  approach 
of  Mark,  had  begun  to  hover  over  her. 

INIark.  at  length  retired  to  his  room,  and  was 
not  long  ere  the  Baronet  and  he  met  on  friendly- 
terms  in  the  fairy  region  of  dream-land  ;  and  the 
bond  of  reconciliation  was  the  hand  he  had  been 
so  much  admiring,  the  hand  of  his  beautiful 
Matilda ! 

Suddenly  he  started  fronj  his  sleep  with  an 
exclamation  of  surprise.  A  hand,  which  held  his, 
was  hastily  withdrawn ;  and  as  he  sat  up  in  his 
bed,  half-awake,  he  saw  a  figure  wrapped  up  in  a 
cloak,  with  a  black  mask  on,  hastily  leave  the 
room.  The  moonbeams  did  not  fall  upon  his 
bed-room  window,  but  the  light  of  the  night  was 
still  generally,  though  faintly,  diffused  over  the 
apartment. 

Recovering  his  surprise,  and  rousing  himself,  he 
rushed  to  the  door.:  nobody  was  to  be  seen.  In 
the  long  gallery  where  the  moon  shone  bright 
and  full,  he  could  see  that  there  was  no  one,  and 
he  was  convinced  his  visiter,  whoever  it  was, 
must  have  gone  in  the  opposite  direction,  along  a 
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short  passage,  and  down  the  staircase.  He  was 
in  his Tiight-dress,  and  he  was  conscious  it  would 
be  useless  to  follow,  even  were  he  better  equipped 
for  pursuit.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  his  room, 
meditating  on  the  strangeness  of  the  occurrence. 
He  felt  for  his  purse,  and  found  that  it  was  quite 
safe.  His  portmanteau,  as  far  as  he  could  judge 
by  that  light,  appeared  also  to  be  undisturbed. 
But  what  convinced  him  more  than  any  thing 
that  plunder  had  not  been  the  object  of  his 
visitant,  was  the  circumstance  that  he  had  been 
awakened  by  having  his  hand  squeezed.  In 
another  moment  he  perceived  there  was  a  ring- 
placed  on  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand, 
where  he  had  chiefly  felt  the  pressure ;  and 
although  he  frequently  wore  one,  it  was  never  on 
that  hand,  and  therefore  he  could  not  have  got 
into  bed  with  it  on  by  mistake.  Besides,  the 
shape  of  the  ring,  and  the  simultaneous  beat  of 
his  heart,  told  him  it  was  Matilda's  cameo.  He 
went  close  to  the  window,  and  perceived  that  he 
was  right ! 

If  the  apparition  had  occasioned  surprise  in  the 
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first  instance,  now  it  was  more  than  doubled.  He 
could  not  believe  it  was  Matilda  herself  who  had 
paid  hira  this  nocturnal  visit.  Her  retiring 
manner  and  her  great  delicacy  forbade  him  to 
suppose  so.  Could  it  be  Mrs.  Sileby,  or  her 
maid  ?  It  was  a  female,  he  was  sure,  though  the 
proportions  of  the  figure  were  wholly  hid  by  the 
cloak  and  the  darkness.  Could  it  be  Marj',  or 
Jane  Chessalette  ?  The  latter  was  lively  and 
likely  to  play  off  a  practical  joke,  and  might  have 
either  come,  with  the  consent  of  Matilda,  or  have 
stolen  her  ring,  and  made  a  present  of  it  without 
her  knowledge:  but,  then,  she  had  scarcely  ob- 
served his  attachment  to  her  sister,  which  alone 
could  have  suggested  the  idea.  The  cloak  he 
thought  was  one  of  the  old  family  relics,  which, 
consisting  of  antiquated  court-dresses  and  other 
curious  specimens  of  the  finery  of  the  earlier 
Chessalettes,  were  kept  in  a  room  formed  out  of 
a  wider  part  of  the  smaller  gallery  on  the  drawing- 
room  floor,  and  known  by  the  name  of  The  Ta- 
pestry. There,  too,  lay  many  of  the  old  fancy 
dresses,  which  had  done  duty  at  the  balls  and 
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masquerades,  of  which  Lady  Chessalette  had, 
in  her Tifetime,  been  so  fond.  Masks,  too,  were  a 
part  of  the  treasures  there  stored ;  and  Mark  had 
no  doubt  his  visiter,  be  she  who  she  might,  had 
been  thence  equipped.  He  watched  for  some 
time  in  half-expectation  that  the  figure  would 
return,  but  at  last  gave  up  all  hopes  of  that. 
He  then  renewed  his  speculations  and  his  con- 
jectures, and,  amidst  them  all,  he  fell  asleep, 
with  the  cameo  on  his  fino-er. 

He  was  awakened  by  a  footman  coming  to 
brush  his  clothes,  at  a  little  before  eight :  but  he 
did  not  rise  immediately,  and  the  consequence 
was  he  fell  asleep  again. 

He  was  again  awakened  by  a  knock  at  the 
door.  It  was  Mrs.  Sileby's  maid,  who  brought 
him  a  packet,  and  said  her  mistress  wished  to 
speak  to  him  ;  she  would  see  him  in  her  room. 
Mark  rose  and  dressed  himself  with  all  expedition, 
and  then  hastened  to  Mrs.  Sileby's  apartment. 
She  told  her  maid  to  wait  in  the  dressino'-room  : 
and,  apologizing  to  Mark  for  receiving  him  a  la 
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Frangaise,   begged   him   to   take   a   seat  by  her 
bed-side,  and  then  addressed  him: 

"  My  dear  young  friend,  I  shall  not  now  revert 
to  my  son's  unfortunate  situation.  I  yesterday 
told  you  every  thing  on  that  subject  in  our  con- 
ference in  the  garden.  There  is  a  letter  for  him 
in  the  packet,  as  well  as  letters  to  Edward,  Rosa, 
and  my  husband.  You  will  see  Rosa,  of  course  ? 
But  you  and  she  are  now  nothing  to  one  another. 
She  is  a  wife,  and  I  hope,  notwithstanding  what 
took  place  between  Sir  Charles  and  you,  you  will 
soon  be  a  husband.  It  is  highly  desirable — it 
would  heal  the  breach  between  the  families — and 
I  should  be  heartily  glad  to  be  of  any  service 
in  bringing  about  so  happy  an  event.  It  was  on 
this  point  that  I  wished  to  speak  to  you.  I 
followed  dear  Matilda  to  her  room  last  night,  and 
extracted  from  her  what  I  should  not  be  justified 
in  repeating  to  you,  were  I  not  well  assured  of 
your  sentiments  towards  her. " 

"  Nay,  dear  madam,"  interrupted  Mark,  "  you 
shall  not  tell  me  any  thing  without  her  leave." 
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''  What  silly  fellows  you  clever  young  men  are ! 
Why,  I  was  pleading  your  cause,  and  whatever 
she  said  to  me  she  of  course  said,  as  it  were,  to 
you.  I  praised  you  in'  terms  I  will  not  repeat 
before  your  face  ;  above  all,  I  expatiated  on  your 
previous  conquests  —  nay,  now,  you  need  not 
shake  your  head  as  disclaiming  what  you  know 
well  enough.  You  know  my  Rosa  preferred  you 
to  a  lord,  and  Marianne  Lumley  to  her  engaged 
swain,  as  well  as  to  my  poor  Sebastian.  I  should 
not  confess  the  last  fact,  of  course,  were  you  likely 
to  stand  as  his  rival.  Poor  fellow  !  he  cannot  be  a 
rival  till — but  let  that  pass.  Well,  I  told  her  these 
things  because  nothing  so  soon  wins  a  woman 
as  the  reputation  of  previous  successes :  it  is 
a  testimonial  of  merit,  it  shows  that  others  will 
confirm  their  own  opinion.  But  I  must  not  go 
into  metaphysics.  So,  having  given  you  the  best 
of  characters,  (and  I  do  think  you  deserve  a  good 
one,)  I  told  her  I  had  left  you  in  the  drawing-room 
very  unhappy,  and  fearful  that  you  had  lost  your 
prize ;  and  I  said  you  had  commissioned  me  to  beg 
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for  a  pledge  of  hope,  and  a  token  of  parting  in 
friendship,  and  that  it  was  to  be  the  cameo  ring 
you  had  so  admired  on  her  hand." 

"Good  God!  how  could  you  do  so?  How 
could  you  dare  to  do  such  a  thing  ?"  exclaimed 
Mark. 

"  Look  at  the  result,"  said  Mrs.  Sileby,  taking 
his  hand  and  holding  up  the  finger,  where  the 
ring  was.  "  How  this  came  here,  you  have  to 
tell  me  :  how  it  came  to  come  there,  I  have  told 
you." 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,"  said  Mark,  laughing, 
"  what  you  know  as  well,  if  not  better  than  I  do. 
Do  you  think  I  didn't  know  you,  in  spite  of  your 
disguise  ?     I  knew  it  was  you  well  enough  ! " 

"Who  was  I?  What  do  you  mean?  I  don't 
understand  you — " 

"  Oh,  but  you  do,"  said  Mark. 

"  I  certainly  do  understand  you  to  insinuate 
that  it  was  owing  to  me  that  you  got  that  ring. 
So  it  may  be,  in  one  sense.  For,  I  do  assure  you, 
I  begged  and  prayed  of  Matilda  to  give  it  me  for 
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you.     But  she   positively  and  decidedly  refused. 

'Whether  she  afterwards  brought  it  you  herself,  or 

sent  it  to  you,  is  what  I  have  to  learn  from  you," 

"  Are  you  serious,  Mrs.  Sileby,  in  saying  it  was 
not  you,  who  came  into  my  room  last  night,  fled 
on  my  waking,  and  left  this  ring  on  my  finger  ?" 

"  I,  indeed  I  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said 
Mrs,  Sileby,  "  I  am  an  old  woman.  What 
should  I  come  into  your  room  for  ?  You  and  I  are 
of  likely  ages  to  fall  in  love  with  one  another ! 
But,  tell  me,  is  that  really  the  way  you  came 
possessed  of  the  ring?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  Mark,  "  and  you  must  forgive 
me  for  being  incredulous  that  this  is  news  to  you. 
I  cannot  believe  that  Miss  Matilda  Chessalette 
brought  it." 

"  Tell  me  as  much  as  vou  can,"  said  Mrs. 
Sileby.  Mark  related  the  story  of  his  waking, 
his  surprise,  his  going  to  the  gallery,  and  his  giving 
up  the  pursuit. 

"  You  do  indeed  astonish  me,  Mr.  Mas- 
borough!"  said  Mrs.  Sileby.  ''I  said  a  great  deal 
to  Matilda  about  the  ring,  and   I  asked  her  to 
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connive  at  my  taking  it  to  you.  I  said  if  she 
refused  it  to  your  urgent  but  respectful  entrea- 
ties—" 

*'  I  made  no  entreaty,"  said  Mark. 

"  I  know  that — I  made  it  for  you  !  Well," 
continued  the  lady,  "  and  I  said  if  sh^  refused  it, 
the  inference  you  would  draw  would  be  that  she 
meant  to  adopt  her  father's  quarrel  with  you ; 
and,  in  fact,  that  you  would  look  upon  her  refu- 
sing to  send  it  as  equivalent  to  a  notice  to  retire. 
She  said,  that  would  be  unreasonable.  I  replied, 
you  felt  desperate,  were  in  love,  distracted.  Once 
she  almost  consented,  I  thought;  and  I  fancied 
she  would  have  been  glad  for  you  to  have  the 
token  without  her  having  to  send  it.  But  still 
she  refused.  However,  I  suppose,  at  last  she 
was  so  moved  by  what  I  had  urged,  that  though 
she  would  not  make  me  or  any  one  her  confidante, 
she  was  determined  to  save  you  from  despair,  and 
therefore  undertook  the  adventure  herself," 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Mark. 

"Not  so,"  rephed  Mrs.  Sileby.  "Who  else 
could  it  be  ?     It  was  not  I,  though  you  have  sus- 
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pected  me,  I  give  you  seriously  my  solemn  word 
oflioliour.  K^either  can  I  believe  Matilda  would 
be  willing  to  trust  either  of  her  sisters,  or  her 
maid.  It  must,  then,  have  been  herself !  She 
disguised  herself,  I  conjecture,  in  order  that 
you  might  suppose  it  was  sent,  not  brought;  and, 
yet  by  bringing  it,  she  was  sure  it  arrived  safely, 
and  that  no  one  else,  except  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  to  convey  a  meaning,  knew  that  he  had  it, 
not  even  I  the  adviser,  the  bearer  of  the  petition 
for  it." 

"  The  forger  of  the  petition  I"  said  Mark  ;  "but 
still,  Mrs.  Sileby,  I  cannot  believe  it  wasAlatilda, 
I  cannot  think  she  would  condescend  so  much." 

"  She  will  condescend  more  some  day,  I  dare 
say.  I  shall  contrive  for  you  to  meet  her  at  my 
house,  now  that  I  see  that  she  has  followed  ray 
advice  about  the  ring,  though,  of  course,  I  shall 
not  seem  to  know  she  has  done  so  till  she  tells 
me — provided  always,  Sir  Charles  does  not  de- 
mand a  promise  from  me  to  the  contrary.  But  I 
must  bid  you  adieu  for  the  present.  Our  inter- 
view has  been  of  much  greater  duration  than  I 

VOL.    II.  c 
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expected,  and  I  will  detain  you  no  longer.  I  am 
sure  your  post-chaise  must  be  waiting  ere  this, 
and  I  should  regret  extremely  if  you  were  to 
reach  Sileby  after  my  husband  had  left  it.  Adieu  ! 
Remember  me  to  Rosa  and  Edward  ;  and  I  know 
vou  will  do  the  best  you  can  for  poor  Sebastian. 
Give  his  father  a  hint  not  to  reproach  him.  I  am 
sure  he  must  suffer  enough.     Adieu  !" 

"  Adieu,  dear  madam,"  said  Mark  ;  "  I  am  full 
of  doubts  and  fears.  But  on  Sebastian's  business 
I  am  strong  in  hope.  Adieu!  Remember  me  to 
the  yoimg  ladies  ;  I  shall  be  gone  before  they 
appear  .ii 

So  saying,  Mark  left  Mrs.  Sileby  and  returned 
to  his  own  room,  sent  his  portmanteau  down  stairs 
to  the  chaise,  which  was  waiting,  and  then 
descended  slowly  after  it. 

As  he  drove  away  from  the  door  with  a  heavy 
heart  and  a  mind  full  of  anxiety,  he  could  not 
avoid  putting  his  head  out  of  the  chaise-window 
to  have  one  last  look  at  the  old  Hall.  Matilda's 
room  he  knew  was  on  the  other  front,  and  there- 
fore he  had  no  hope  of  seeing  her.     He  was  most 
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agreeably  surprised.  Upon  the  leads  was  a  figure 
which  he  knew  to  be  Matilda's.  He  kissed  his 
hand  :  she  returned  the  salutation  ;  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  road  turned  round  some  buildings 
and  she  was  lost  to  his  sight. 

He  had  been  very  slow  to  believe  that  it  was 
she  herself  who  had  brought  him  the   ring;  nor 
could  all  Mrs.  Sileby's  disclaimers  and  arguments 
do  more  than  make  him  doubtful.     But  now  that 
he  had  seen  her   on  the  leads,  he  could  not  but 
I)elieve  she  had  stationed  herself  there  to  watch 
his  departure,  and,   from  a  spot  where  she  could 
not  be  observed  by  any  of  the  family,  strive  to 
catch  his  eye,  and  make  such  signal  of  adieu  as 
the  time  should  allow  of,  and  the  message,  which 
Mrs.  Sileby  had  delivered  as  from  him,  seemed 
to  require. 

He  was  not   long   in  reaching   L ,    where, 

whilst  his  breakfast  was  being  prepared,  he  took 
a  walk  as  far  as  the  house  of  Mr.  Cheatham. 
From  that  gentleman  he  learnt  that  his  uncle  had 
secluded  himself  for  some  weeks,  in  fact  ever 
since  he  lost  his  law-suit,  at  Cromer,  a  small  and 
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retired  watering-place  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  and, 
he  added,  he  had  no  doubt  he  would  there  be  ex- 
pecting him. 

Mark  told  Mr.  Cheatham  he  should  not  be 
able  to  see  his  uncle  just  yet,  as  he  was  obliged  to 
go  abroad  without  loss  of  time  ;  and  he  said,  that 
as  that  was  the  case,  it  would  be  quite  unneces- 
sary for  Mr.  Cheatham  to  mention  his  having 
seen  him  at  L . 

"  This  is  very  unlucky,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cheat- 
ham ;  ''  I  have  been  young  myself  in  my  day,  and 
1  know  what  being  on  the  sly  means.  But  the 
fact  is,  your  uncle  is  informed  of  your  being  at 
Rotherington  just  about  this  very  moment  as  near 
as  may  be." 

•'  How  the  deuce  can  that  be  ?"  inquired  Mark, 
not  a  little  surprised.  "  Pray,  sir,  did  you  know 
of  my  being  there  ?" 

"I  did  not,"  rephed  the  lawyer,  ''till  I  was 
told  by  the  same  person  that  told  him,  or  is  about 
telhng  him.  It  was  no  other  than  his  man 
Giles." 

"  Indeed  !  Giles?"  exclaimed  Mark. 
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•*  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cheatham.  "  Mr.  Mas- 
borough  sent  him  here  with  sundry  important 
documents,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  trust  by 
the  cross-country  coaches,  two  days  ago,  and  he 

went  away  only  yesterday  morning  by  the  L 

Roaring  Lion.  You  must  know,  sir,  your  uncde  is 
going  to  carry  the  Rotherington  case  into  the 
court  above,  and  to  try  to  upset  the  verdict  of  the 
court  below :  and  as  he  is  dissatisfied  with  my 
London  agents,  which  I  am  much  surprised  at,  as 
I  have  done  business  with  that  house  these  six- 
teen years,  and  my  poor  father,  (who  is  in  heaven,) 
Judas  Cheatham,  did  business  with  them  years 
and  years  before  that,  and  I  must  say,  though  it 
is  impossible  to  win  every  cause,  I  have  known 
few  so  successful.  Certainly,  they  ought  to  have 
retained  Froth  and  Lyall,  and  they  did  let  those 
two  be  on  the  wrong  side,  but — " 

"  But — excuse  me," interrupted  Mark,  "though 
this  subject  is  very  interesting  to  me,  my  time  is 
not  my  own,  and  is  so  precious  that  I  cannot  now 
stop.  Can  you  tell  how  Giles  knew  of  my  being 
in  this  neighbourhood  ?" 
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"  He  learnt  it  at  the  inn.  They  told  him  they 
had  sent  you  in  a  chaise  and  pair  on  to  Rother- 
ino'ton  Hall  to  Sir  Charles's." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Mark.  "  The  fact  is,  sir, 
I  am  only  in  England  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I 
came  here  to  see  my  micle,  as  I  thought,  not 
knowino-  Rotherinoton  was  in  other  hands.  I 
am  compelled  to  be  off  in  another  direction,  or  I 
would  at  once  go  to  Cromer  and  see  him." 

"  Shall  I  say  any  thing  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Masborouoh  the  next  time  I  write  to  him  ?"  in- 
quired  Mr.  Cheatham. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Mark  ;  "  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  writing,  myself,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  I  doubt  not,  now  that  I  know  his  ad- 
dress." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  in  such  a  hurry,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Cheatham,  bowing,  "  as  I  wished  very 
much  to  consult  you  on  the  propriety  of  recom- 
mending to  your  uncle,  since  he  is  quite  deter- 
mined not  to  employ  my  old  agents  any  more, 
the  great  house  of  Vice,  Screw,  File,  and 
Pincer,  of  Chancery  Lane,  who — " 
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"  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  about  them,  ^'oii 
are  a  much  better  judge  than  I  am  of  sucli 
matters,"  said  Mark. 

Mr.  Cheatham  again  bowed,  and  continued  : 
"  you  are  very  kind,  sir,  to  say  so; — very  kind, 
sir, — very  kind  indeed.  But  at  all  events,  sir, 
I  should  hope  that  house  would  meet  your  ap- 
probation." 

"  I  am  sure  I  know  nothing  against  them," 
said  Mark ;  "■  but  you  know  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business,  and  am  only  interested  for  my 
uncle's  success." 

Mr.  Cheatham  smiled  :  *'  \ou  are  indeed  inte- 
rested in  his  success.  It  will  make  some' thou- 
sands difference  to  you  some  day,  whether  he  has 
had  to  pay  costs  or  not.  And  /  am  interested, 
too  ;  for,  I  hope,  in  the  event  of  his  recovering 
Rotherington  and  your  settling  there,  sir,  after 
him,  that  I  may  hope  for  a  continuance  of  fa- 
vours, sir  ; — and,  sir, — we  must  look  to  the  rising- 
sun,  you  know." 

A  smile  of  contempt  curled  the  lip  and  nose  of 
Mark   at  Mr.  Cheatham's  quoting  the  text  which 
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was  the  rule  and  guide  of  his  conduct.  How- 
ever, the  man  was  civil,  and,  as  Mark  recollected, 
only  following-  his  view  of  self-interest  in  a  some- 
what transparent  and  inartificial  manner.  He 
therefore  civilly  wished  him  good  morning,  and 
returned  to  the  inn. 

Having  finished  his  breakfast,  he  proceeded  to 
Sileby  Hill.  He  found  Mr.  Sileby  in  a  low  ner- 
vous state,  but  cheered  a  little  by  his  arrival,  and 
visibly  pleased  with  his  announcement  that  Mrs. 
Sileby  had  invited  him  to  be  his  companion  to 
London,  and  that  he  was  come  to  offer  himself 
for  that  purpose. 

Mrt  Sileby  said  he  was  ready  to  set  off  if 
Mark  was ;  and  though  the  latter  had  designed 
to  have  written  to  his  uncle,  whilst  his  companion 
was  finishing  his  preparations  for  his  journey,  he 
readily  assented  to  an  immediate  departure ;  for 
he  knew  they  would  have  to  sleep  upon  the  road, 
and  that  therefore  he  should  have  plenty  of  time 
for  writing  at  whatever  inn  they  might  pass  the 
night. 

They  set  off  accordingly.       Mark    did    all   he 
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could  to  cheer  the  anxious  and  desponding  fa- 
ther, upon  whose  appearance  the  hand  of  sorrow 
had  told  with  a  most  visible  effect.  He  partly 
succeeded  ;  and  they  were  enabled  to  go  a  stage 
farther  than  they  had  proposed.  They  stopped 
at  a  small  market-town  about  seventy  miles  from 
London,  where  they  found  a  comfortable  inn  bear- 
ing the  sign  of  the  Rhinoceros  and  Spider, 

As  Mark  had  anticipated,  Mr.  Sileby  was  much 
fatigued,  and  retired  to  bed  early.  He  then  took 
the  opportunity  of  writing  to  Cromer,  explaining 
to  the  Squire  the  m.istake  he  had  made  in  going 
to  Rotherington ;  the  late  hour  at  which  he  had 
received  true  intelligence  of  his  address,  and 
the  impossibility  of  his  then  coming  to  him  on 
account  of  his  engagement  with  Mrs.  Sileby,  and 
the  necessity  of  his  returning  to  Italy  as  soon  as 
he  had  escorted  his  infirm  charge  to  London. 
He  begged  his  uncle  to  write  to  him  at  Flo- 
rence, and  expressed  his  sorrow  and  surprise  at 
not  having  heard  from  him,  and  also  his  regret 
at  the  annoyance  he  had  met  with  in  losing  his 
law-suit. 
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Of  course  he  did  not  tell  him  of  his  discovery 
of  the  picture  being  a  portrait ;  still  less  of  the 
terms  he  stood  on  towards  the  original. 

Having  finished  his  letter,  he  walked  out  into 
the  town  as  far  as  the  post-office  and  then  went 
to  bed. 

In  the  morning  they  left  the  Rhinoceros  and 
Spider,  and,  proceeding  on  their  journey,  arrived 
in  London  late  in  the  evening  without  meeting 
with  any  adventure. 

Under  other  circumstances  Mr.  Sileby  would 
naturally  have  gone  at  once  to  Lord  Branville's 
house,  but  he  could  not  take  up  his  quarters 
under  the  roof  of  his  son-in-law  at  the  time 
when  he  was  the  prosecutor  of  his  son.  They 
therefore  drove  to  Fladong's ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  established  themselves  there,  Mark 
without  loss  of  time  set  out  for  Lord  Branville's 
to  apprise  him  and  Lady  Branville  of  the 
arrival  of  her  father. 

On  inquiring  for  Lord  and  Lady  Branville, 
Mark  was  informed  that  his  Lordship  was  gone 
out   to   dine   with    Colonel    OTatoe,    but    Lady 
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Branville  was  at  home.  He  sent  up  his  card, 
andj'the  servant  returning,  desired  him  to  walk 
up  into  the  drawing-room. 

There  he  found  Lady  Branville,  excessively 
pale,  and  evidently  much  agitated.  She  rose  to 
meet  him,  took  his  hand,  pressed  it,  burst  into 
tears,  and  threw  herself  back  on  the  sofa. 

Mark  felt  very  uncomfortable  ;  for  he  hardly 
knew  whether  to  attribute  what  he  beheld  to  her 
brother's  unfortunate  situation,  or  to  the  unex- 
pected sight  of  himself;  since,  after  all  Mrs. 
Sileby  had  told  him,  he  could  not  doubt  that 
he  had  stood  hioh  in  the  favour  of  her  dauohter. 

*'  I  thought  you  were  in  Italy  far  away,"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Branville,  removing  the  handkerchief 
from  her  eyes  for  a  moment  whilst  she  fixed  them 
on  him,  and  then  quickly  returning  it — "and 
Charles  Chessalette  told  us  you  had  been  wounded 
in  a  duel." 

"  I  dare  say  my  appearance  here  at  all,"  said 
Mark,  "  is  then  a  great  surprise  to  you,  and 
especially    at    this    unseasonable     hour     of    the 
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night,  so  unusual  for  any  not  very  intimate  vi- 
siters to  venture  to  make  calls ; — but  the  fact 
is,   I  have  a  message — " 

"  What !— from  whom  ?" 

"  Nay,  calm  yourself,  dear  Lady  Branville." 

*'  No,  no,  no  !"  cried  Lady  Branville,  "  call 
me  Rosa — my  happy  name,  my  own  name, — the 
name  of  my  youth,  of  my  home ; — the  name  I 
had  when  I  first  knew  yon." 

"  But  Lady—" 

*'  Rosa,  Rosa  !"  vehemently  exclaimed  Lady 
Branville. 

"  Rosa,  then,"  said  Mark,  taking  her  hand, 
and  speaking  in  the  most  soothing  tone ;  *'  since 
you  allow  me  the  privilege  of  calling  you  by  the 
name  of  former  friendship  —  dear  Rosa,  you 
must  try  to  exert  yourself,  and  to  be  prepared 
for  some  news  I  have  for  you  ;  news  which  will 
please  you." 

''  Me  !"  cried  Lady  Branville,  in  a  tone  of 
great  agitation.  ''  Me  !  please  me  ?  Oh  no,  you 
surely  jest.     Nothing  ever  happens  to  please  me 
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♦- 

now,  nor  ever  since  I  was  sold  for  a   title,    and 
entered  this  scene  of  magnificent  misery." 

Mark  felt  for  the  poor  victim  of  ambition. 
He  had  been  aware  that  she  and  Lord  Branville 
lived  unhappily  together.  Mrs.  Sileby  had  told 
him  that ;  but  he  little  expected  to  receive  from 
herself  so  plain  a  confession  of  what  people 
usually  make  a  point  of  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal. 

Lady  Branville  proceeded :  "  And  yet  I  ought 
not  to  say  so.  It  is  pleasure  to  see  you,  and  one 
which  I  little  looked  for  at  present.  Come,  now 
I  am  better.  See  how  I  can  triumph  over  my 
weakness.  There,  now,  do  I  not  look  like  a 
heroine,  able  to  receive  any  tidings  ?  Besides, 
you  said  it  was  good  news — or  else  I  should 
have  been  afraid  my  father  or  mother  were 
poorly." 

"  My  news  is  about  them,"  said  Mark.  "  I 
have  a  letter  from  your  mother — and — " 

''  Have  you  seen  her,  then?"  inquired  Lady 
Branville. 
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"  I  have,"  replied  Mark,  "  and  I  have  seen 
your  father  still  more  lately." 

"When,  where? — how  so?  Are  they  not  to- 
gether?" 

*'  No,"  said  Mark ;  "  but  you  are  losing-  your 
self-possession  again." 

Lady  Branville  drew  a  deep  sigh ;  then  wiped 
her  eyes,  and  putting  on  a  smile,  said  : — "  You 
were  right ;  —  I  am  grown  sadly  nervous,  espe- 
cially since  this  affair  of  poor  Sebastian's,  of 
which  you  have  heard  of  course?" 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  said  Mark,  "  and  it  is  about 
that  that  we  have  come  to  town." 

*' We  ! — Who  then  is  with  you?"  inquired 
Lady  Branville. 

♦'  Do  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you,"  said 
Mark,  again  taking  her  hand,  and  seating  him- 
self beside  her,  and  then  after  a  pause,  he  added, 
"  I  have  escorted  your  father  to  London." 

"  My  father !"  exclaimed  Lady  Branville. 
"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  But  where  is  he?  Why 
did     he     not   come    here  ?       Ah,    I    forgot  —  he 
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could  not  come  to  our  house ;  we  are  prose- 
cuting  his  eldest  son." 

**  I  must  remind  you  to  be  cahn,"  said  Mark. 
"  Your  Ladyship  knows — " 

*'  Rosa  !"  cried  Lady  Branville. 

"  Yes,  Rosa  !  But  what  would  my  Lord  think 
if  he  heard  me  addressing  you  so  familiarly  ? 
You  know  I  was  never  much  of  a  favourite  with 
him." 

'•  Because,"  answered  Lady  Branville,  smiling, 
''  he  knew  you  were  a  favourite  with  some  one 
else.  But  those  things  are  all  past  now. — 
Heigho  !  Well ;  you  shall  style  me  Lady  Bran- 
ville before  him,  but  Rosa  when  we  are  alone." 

"  I  shall  not  see  you  much  either  alone  or  in 
his  presence,"  replied  Mark.  "  I  am  off  for 
Italy  again  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  I  shall  try  to  persuade  you  to  stay,"  said 
Lady  Branville.  "  You  need  not  shake  your 
head  as  if  to  say  you  will  not.  You  shall  not 
have  a  passport  until  you  have  proved  to  me 
some  absolute  necessity  for  going.  But,  my 
father, — where  is  he  ?" 
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"  At  Fladong's,  sitting  up  to  see  you." 

"  I  \vill  go  with  you  at  once,"  said  Lady  Bran- 
ville: 

"My  Lord  will  not  be  at  home  till  very  late,  I 
should  think,  for  he  is  going  to  dine  or  to  sup,  or 
perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say  to  breakfast,  with 
an  Irish  colonel.  You  may  read  his  note,  which  I 
consider  a  curiosity,  whilst  I  put  my  bonnet  on ; 
but  first  I  must  ring  for  my  carriage." 

Her  Ladyship  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  her 
carriage,  and  then  told  Mark,  "  Lord  Branville 
was  gone  to  one  or  two  of  his  clubs  to  while  away 
the  time  till  his  dinner,  which  she  really  was 
puzzled  whether  to  call  early  or  late,  but  she  sup- 
posed, as  the  Colonel  was  a  senator,  he  liked  to 
have  done  his  duty  to  his  constituents  before  he 
did  his  duty  to  his  constitution.  She  handed 
Mark  the  Colonel's  note  of  invitation,  and  left  him 
reading  it.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Col.  O'Tatoe  presents  his  unfeigned  com- 
pliments to  Lord  Branville,  and  begs  the  favour  of 
the  honour  of  the  pleasure  of  his  Lordship's  com- 
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pany  to  dinner  on  Friday  next  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve*  on  Saturday  morning. 

"  Shamrock  Villa,  Regent's  Park. 
"  ^^"ednesday  Evening." 

Mark  was  a  good  deal  amused  by  this  specimen 
of  the  Hibernian  polite  letter-writer  ;  and  half 
suspected  that  he  could  add  another  reason  to  the 
one  Lady  Branville  had  given,  viz.,  that  the  worthy 
inviter,  springing  from  the  gem  of  the  sea,  had 
had  probably  certain  scruples  about  regaling  him- 
self on  the  day  of  invitation  on  beef  and  mutton, 
and  had  therefore  used  a  little  pious  fraud  in 
delaying  it  past  the  hour  that  should  divide  it 
from  the  next. 

In  a  few  minutes  Lady  Branville  returned  ;  the 
carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  they  drove  off  to 
Fladong's. 

The  meeting  between  Mr.  Sileby  and  his 
daughter  was  very  affecting.  The  old  gentleman 
had  never  taken  such  active  steps  as  his  wife  had 
done  towards  bringing  about  that  marriage  which 
had  turned  out  so  unhappily.  As  he  stood  at  the 
window  facing  Ox  ford- street,    and  saw  the  pale 
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face  of  his  daughter,  as  she  stepped  out  of  her 
coroneted  carriage,  he  felt  a  weight  at  his  heart. 
In  a  minute  more  his  daughter  was  in  his  arms. 

She  inquired  after  her  mother,  for  she  said  she 
had  only  had  time  to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  her 
letter.  Mr.  Sileby,  in  turn,  inquired  of  her  after 
his  sons.  Edward,  she  said,  was  gone  to  the  Tem- 
ple, to  consult  with  the  lawyers  engaged  for 
Sebastian's  defence,  while  Sebastian  had  given 
way  to  despair  and  the  certainty  that  he  should 
be  found  guilty. 

Mark,  who  had  remained  below  during  the 
first  meeting  of  the  father  and  daughter,  now 
entered  the  room,  and  the  three  discussed  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  Lady  Branville  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  nothing  would  dissuade 
her  husband  from  continuing  the  course  he  was 
pursuing,  even  had  it  been  a  matter  for  his 
option,  which  it  no  longer  was,  as  on  the 
committal  of  the  accused,  he  had  been  bound 
over  to  prosecute,  as  had  Mr.  Smith  been 
to  give  evidence.  It  was  arranged  that  IMark 
should  call  early  in  the  morning  on   Lady  Bran- 
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ville,  and  see  Edward,  and  wait  to  see  Lord  Bran- 
ville  as  soon  as  he  should  be  up,  which  would 
probably  not  be  very  early,  after  his  late  banquet 
with  Colonel  O'Tatoe.  After  his  interview  with 
his  Lordship,  it  was  agreed  they  should  return  to 
Fladong's,  and  proceed  to  visit  Sebastian  in  prison. 
They  hoped  they  should  be  able  to  induce  Lord 
Branville  to  call  on  Mr.  Sileby. 

These  matters  being  decided  on,  Lady  Branville 
returned  home,  escorted  by  Mark.  By  the  time 
he  got  back  to  his  hotel,  it  was  near  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  he  found  Mr.  Sileby  had 
retired. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Sileby  was  down  before 
3Iark,  and  appeared  much  refreshed  after  his  jour- 
ney by  his  night's  rest.  As  they  sat  at  breakfast, 
a  letter  was  dehvered  to  Mark,  which  the  waiter 
said  was  brought  by  Lady  Branville's  footman,  and 
which  required  no  answer.  Mark  opened  the  let- 
ter, and  was  surprised  to  find  it  enclosed  another. 
There  was  a  little  note  from  Lady  Branville  to 
the  followino-  effect : 

"  My  dear  JMr.  Masborough,— The  post  has  just 
brought  me  a  few  lines  from  my  mother,  to  say 
the  accompanying  letter  for  you  reached  Rother- 
ington  the  day  after  you  left ;  she  says  she  sup- 
posed from  the  crest  it  must  be  from  your  uncle, 
and    therefore    lost   no   time    in    forwarding    it, 
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especially  as  you  are  staying  in  town  so  short  a 
time.  "  I,  too,  lose  no  time  in  sending  it,  though 
hoping  to  see  you  in  an  hour  or  two.  Lord  Bran- 
ville,  I  hear,  came  home  at  six  this  morning. 

"  Ever  your 

''Rosa." 

His  uncle's  handwriting  Iim^  always  been  a  wel- 
come sight  to  Mark,  but  it  was  not  so  now ;  for  he 
could  not  but  know  that  he  must  have  written  as 
soon  as  Giles  had  reported  his  being  at  Rothering- 
ton,  and  before  the  letter  had  reached  him,  which 
he  had  despatched  on  his  journey,  the  evening  of 
his  stopping  with  Mr.  Sileby  at  the  Rhinoceros  and 
Spider,   explaining  the  circumstances  which  had 
taken  him  to  Rotherington.      He  knew  the  Squire 
was  hasty  in  judging,  and  he  felt  himself  reminded 
of  the  packet  he  had  once  received,   sent  by  him 
to  Sileby,  containing  his  father's  angry  letter,  and 
his  own  good-natured  one. 

Mark  had  been  reading  the  paper  to  Mr.  Sileby, 
and  he  now  handed  it  to  him,  begging  he  would 
give  him  leave  to  read  a  letter  from  his  uncle. 
It  was  as  follows  : 
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"  Deab.  Mark, 

"  You  see  I   do  not  beoin  mv  letter   as  vour 
tJather  once  did  his,  although  I  cannot  but  think  I 
have  more  cause  of  complaint  than  he  had.     Your 
visiting  the  Chessalettes  at  all,    considering  Sir 
Charles's  conduct  towards  me,  is  a  great  blow  to 
me  ;  but  to  think  you  should   have  gone  to  them 
first,  has  hurt  me  iiMi-e  than  I  can  express.     '  Ao.v 
m\hi  si  lii/guiB  centum  siiit  oracjiie   centum    Ferrea 
vox,'  could  I  tell  you  all  I  feel.     If  any  one  had 
said  to  me,  hermitizing  in  this  lonely  spot,  where 
defeated,  cheated,  robbed,  I  go  musing  and — 

oKeW  vapa  &iva  iro\v<p\oi(T0oto  da\d(T<rr)s, 

that  vou  were  in  Eng-land,  visitino;  the  successful 
party,  I  should  have  made  answer,  '  You  must  be 
mistaken.  He  would  come  to  his  old  uncle  be- 
fore anybody,  especially  in  the  hour  of  trouble. 
He  cannot  be  in  England  ;  I  will  not  believe  it — 
'  credat  Judceus  Ape/la  /'  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
said  so. 

"  But  I  will  not  say  all  I  could,  nor  speak 
harshly,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  acting,  as  1 
hope  God  will  always  give  me  strength  and  grace 
to  do,  diametrically  opposite  to  your  brute  of  a 
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father.  Nay,  more — I  will  not  entirely  crush  the 
hopes 'I  have  raised  —  I  will  still  leave  you  in- 
dependent. You  shall  have  the  *  res  non  porta 
labore  sed  relicia ;'  but  if  I  find  another  on  whom 
to  bestow  an  old  man's  friendship,  if  the  aged 
tree  will  bear  transplanting,  I  shall  take  care  not 
to  make  it  an  empty  boon. 

"  I  have  been  so  disappointed  in  you,  that  I 
liad  rather  not  see  you  on  the  altered  terms  on 
which  only  I  could  now  receive  you. 

"  I  know  human  nature — but  I  thought  you  an 
exception.  I  dare  say  you  imagined  I  should 
never  find  out  that  you  did  not  come  to  me  first ; 
and  further,  I  dare  say,  you  w^ould  really  have 
come  to  me  with  pleasure  ere  long.  I  do  not 
accuse  you  of  an  intention  to  slight  or  affront  me, 
nor  for  any  offence  in  the  active  mood,  or  of  com- 
mission ;  only  in  the  passive,  or  of  omission. 

'*  I  still  think  well  of  you  ;  but  not  so  well.  I 
still  have  a  regard  for  you,  but  I  am  sadly,  sorely 
disappointed. 

''  With  continued  wishes  for  your  success  in  life, 
"  I  am  vour  affectionate  uncle, 

'*  J.  M." 
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''  P.  S.  I  fully  intended  to  have  put  you  up  as 
Whi^  candidate  whenever  there  might  happen  to 
be  an  election  at  L ,  and,  if  your  new^  friend- 
ship is  not  stronger  than  your  old  one,  I  would 
still  gladly  do  so,  having  a  good  opinion  of  your 
political  abilities,  and  not  wishing  for  our  private 
misunderstanding  to  sacrifice  public  principle,  and 
at  the  same  time  withdraw  my  hostility  to  Sir 
Charles  Chessalette." 

Hurt    beyond   measure   at   the    tenour   of  his 
uncle's  letter,  Mark,  although  he  hoped  that  his 
subsequent  one   written   at   the  Rhinoceros   and 
Spider  would    have    set  him  right  in  his  eye^s 
lost   no    time   in   sitting  down  and    sending  him 
another,  detailing  more  fully  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  hasty  descent  upon  England,  his  inability 
to  learn  his  uncle's  address,  his  surprise  at  finding 
the   Chessalettes    at  Rotherington,    his   engage- 
ment to  escort  Mr.  Sileby  to  town,  his  anxiety  to 
explain  all  these  things  as  shown  by  his  having 
written  on  his  journey,  the  shortness  of  his  stay  in 
London,   and   the  multiplicity  of  business  before 
him.     He   mentioned    that   he    was   to   see  Lord 
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and  Lady  Branville,  Edward  and  Sebastian,  and 
also  -tliat  Jhe  had  to  call  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  to  learn  whether  he  might 
expect  any  assistance  for  his  other  friend  in 
prison  :  and  all  this  was  to  be  done  that  very 
day,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
be  off  on  the  next,  and  then  to  use  all  speed 
in  reachino-  Florence  with  his  two  witnesses.  He 
added,  he  should  lose  not  a  moment  in  returning 
to  England,  and  he  hoped  his  uncle  would  allow 
him  to  come  and  see  him,  and  make  any  farther 
explanation  he  might  require.  Finally,  he  begged 
to  have  a  letter  at  Fladono-'s  to  meet  him  on  his 
return  instead  of  at  Florence,  as  he  should  be 
leaving  that  city  almost  before  one  could  get 
there ;  and  he  hoped  his  uncle  would  tell  him 
whether  he  should  find  him  still  at  Cromer,  or 
where  he  might  be  gone  to. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  this  letter,  pursuant 
to  the  agreement  come  to  the  night  before,  he  set 
off  for  Lord  Branville's. 

He  found  Lady  Branville  and  Edward  expecting 
his  arrival.     It  'was  some  time  since  he  and  the 
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latter  had  met,  and  the  joy  of  both  at  seeing  one 
another  was  most  sincere.  • 

Lady  Branville  sent  a  message  to  Lord  Bran- 
ville  to  say  that  Mr.  Masborough  had  called  to 
speak  with  him  on  business,  and  was  desirous  to 
know  at  what  hour  he  could  see  him.  His 
Lordship  sent  word  back  that  he  was  just  going  to 
rise,  and  he  should  be  happy  to  meet  Mr.  Mas- 
borough  in  the  library  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Lady  Branville  then  said  that  as  their  deli- 
beration would  be  of  course  very  much  guided  by 
Lord  Branville's  reception  of  Mark,  and  his 
answer  as  to  his  having  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Sileby,  she  would  defer  any  further  discussion 
of  Sebastian's  case  till  after  that  had  taken  place, 
and  in  the  mean  time  leave  Edward  and  Mark 
together,  who  doubtless  must  have  much  to  talk 
over. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  Edward  said 
"  he  had  no  doubt  Mark  must  be  surprised  at  his 
remainincr  under  Lord  Branville's  roof  after  his 
oppressive  and  unjust  treatment  of  his  brother: 
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but  the  fact  was,  he  did  it  principally  on  his 
sister's  account,  as  also  with  the  desire  of  avoiding 
a  total  family  rupture.  Besides,  it  had  the  good 
effect  of  entirely  excluding  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
become  more  than  ever  odious  to  Lady  Branville. 
But,"  added  Edward,  "  I  understand  you  are 
going  away  to-morrow  for  Italy,  and,  if  that  is 
the  case,  I  must  take  this  opportunity,  which 
may  be  the  only  one,  of  talking  to  you  a  little 
on  your  own  affairs.  Of  Sebastian  we  can  and 
shall  speak  before  Rosa.  And  first,  my  mother 
writes  word  you  have  been  a  couple  of  days  at 
Rotherington  !" 

"  I  have,"  said  Mark.  **  But  you  don't  in- 
quire after  your  father,  who — " 

**Who  came  up  with  you,  and  is  very  well, 
and  whom  I  shall  see  in  an  hour's  time,"  inter- 
rupted Edward.  "  And  so  you  have  met  Aittumn  ?" 

Mark  smiled,  and  Edward  continued. 

"  My  mother  is  very  mysterious,  and  says 
nothing  about  you  and  her !  Pray,  may  I  ask 
what  you  thought  of  her  ?  what  you  said  to  her  ?  " 

"Why,  I   said  to  her  that  I   had  a  faithless 
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friend,  to  whom  I  lent  some  idle  verses,  on  his 
solemn  promise  not  to  show  them  to  a  soul ;  and 
who  kept  his  promise  so  well  as  to  give  them 
to  her  brother,  who  gave  them  to  her,  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"  Good  ;  and  she  said  she  doubted  not  you  were 
very  glad  he  had  done  so,  for  you  had  no  wish  to 
put  your  candle  under  a  bushel." 

"  Upon  my  word.  Master  Edward,  you  do 
brazen  out  a  breach  of  promise  most  gloriously." 

"i\.nd  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Mark,  you  do  run 
from  the  point  most  craftily.  Come,  tell  me,  are 
you  very  far  gone  ?  " 

"  I  shall  trust  you  once  again  so  far,"  said 
Mark,  ''as  to  confess  that  this  has  become  a 
subject  upon  which  you  must  not  joke  with  me 
before  others.  And  now,  tell  me,  how  speed  you 
with  the  lovely,  lively,  little  Laura  ?  " 

"  All  is  going  on  comme  il  faut  there,"  replied 
Edward ;  "  but  I  fear  this  unlucky  business,  let 
it  end  the  best  way  it  may,  will  ruin  Sib  with 
Marianne.  Mr.  Smith,  I  believe,  is  in  attendance 
on  her,  hurrying  on  his  advantage." 
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''  Devil  take  him  !"  cried  Mark. 

"  jitmen,"  responded  Edward. 

**  By  the  bye,  where  is  Charles  Chessalette  ?" 
inquired  Mark. 

*'  In  this  house,  confined  to  his  bed,  through 
being  thrown  from  a  curricle,"  said  Edward. 

Their  conference  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Lord  Branville's  valet,  who  said  his 
Lordship  would  be  happy  to  receive  Mr.  Mas- 
borough  in  his  dressing-room,  if  he  would  excuse 
it,  as  it  would  save  his  waiting. 

Mark  followed  the  man,  and  found  Lord  Bran- 
ville  in  his  dressing-gown,  having  advanced  about 
half  way  through  his  toilet. 

His  Lordship  put  out  his  hand,  and  said  he  was 
glad  to  see  him,  "and  a  little  surprised,"  he 
added,  "  as  Charles  Chessalette  had  told  him  he 
was  in  Italy." 

"  I  have  been  there,  my  Lord,"  replied  Mark  ; 
"in  fact,  I  have  been  in  England  only  about  a 
week,  and  I  am  returning  towards  Italy  to- 
morrow. I  have  been  visiting  Mr.  Chessalette's 
father." 
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"  Indeed  !" 

**  I  there  left  Lady  Branville's  mother,  who 
gave  me  a  commission — " 

Here  Mark  paused  a  moment,  observing  his 
.Lordship  to  look  rather  uneasy  at  her  name  — 
however,  be  proceeded  : 

— "And  my  commission  was  to  bring  3Ir. 
Sileby  to  town,  as  she  did  not  wish  him  to  un- 
dertake the  journey  alone,  owing  to  the  feeble 
nervous  state  to  which  he  has  been  reduced  by 
his  son's  unfortunate  situation." 

Mark  again  paused,  to  let  this  exordium  take 
its  effect.  Lord  Branville  took  a  pinch  of  snuft', 
poked  his  fire,  pulled  his  slipper  up  at  the  heel, 
and  exclaimed, 

"It's  a  confounded  dull-looking  sort  of  a 
day.  'Beg  your  pardon — you  were  saying  some- 
thing ?  " 

**  I  was  going  to  deliver  to  your  Lordship  a 
message  from  Mr.  Sileby." 

"  Yes  !" 

"He  would  be  very  glad  if  your  Lordship  would 
favour  him  with  an  interview." 
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Lord  Branville  rose  from  his  chair,  took  a  turn 
rmmd  the  room,  made  a  sort  of  uneasy  noise 
between  a  hiss  and  a  whistle,  and  looked  out  of 
the  window.     Then,  turning  to  Mark,  he  said  : — 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Masborough,  this  unpleasant 
business  is — in  fact,  I  may  say — not  of  my  seek- 
ing. To  be  candid  with  you,  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised that  the  family  don't  carry  the  thing  with  a 
high  hand,  and  drop  my  acquaintance.  Mr. 
Sebastian  thought  fit  to  turn  gambler,  and  to 
borrow  money  of  me,  though,  in  fact,  we  were  at 
the  time  not  on  the  very  best  of  terms.  How- 
ever, considering  the  connexion,  which,  by  the 
bye,  occurred  in  a  manner  I  never  could  account 
for  to  this  day,  for  I  'm  sure  I  always  thought  I 
should  have  lived  a  bachelor,  and  I  think  I  could 
call  you  as  a  witness :  you  were  at  Sileby  with 
me,  I  rather  think  ?  " 

Mark  nodded  assent, 

*'  Ah,  I  was  quite  sure  you  were  ;  and  that  being 
the  case,  you  could  not  but  see,  I  'm  sure,  that 
the  connexion  came  about  in  a  God-knows-what 
sort  of  a  way.     However,  as  I  was  saying,  the 
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thing  was  done— I  was  in  for  it — and  so  I  've  had 
to  make  the  best  of  it :  not  that  Lady  Branville  is 
not  a  very  good  sorf  of  person,  I  say  nothing 
to  the  contrary,  but  her  brothers  loouhl  interfere 
in  my  domestic  arrangements  :  now,  as  I  did  not 
marry  them,  they  had  no  curse^  legal  right  to 
molest  me." 

"  And  your  Lordship  had  the  kindness  to  ad- 
vance Sebastian  a  sum  of  money,"  said  Mark,  wish- 
ing to  avoid  a  detail  of  grievances  which  he  had 
heard  of  before,  and  had  no  wish  to  hear  repeated. 

"Yes,  six  hundred  pounds  I  gave  him  a  cheque 
for ;  and  curse  me,  if  by  way  of  paying  me  with 
gratitude  and  interest,  he  did  not  alter  it  to  nine 
hundred  !" 

"  So  your  Lordship  believes,"  said  Mark  ; 
"  otherwise  I  am  sure  you  would  never  have 
become  his  prosecutor." 

"  Of  course,  quite  so,"  said  Lord  Branville. 

"But,  my  Lord,  that  cheque  passed  through  the 
hands  of  a  person  of  very  doubtful  character — ." 

"  Sir,  he  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  My  Lord,  Sebastian  Sileby  is  a  friend  of  mine." 
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"  What  may  you  happen  to  mean,  sir  ?" 
"I  mean,  my  Lord,   that    your  imputation    of 
forgery  against  my  friend  is  as  injurious  to  him 
as  any  imputation  I  may  feel  called  upon  to  make 
against  Mr.  Smith." 

*'Mr.  Masborough,  I  hope,  will  do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  note  the  slight  distinction  of  the  two 
cases.  Mr.  Smith's  character  is  only  assailed  by 
vague  aspersion ;  Mr.  Sileby's  by  written  evi- 
dence." 

Mark  felt  that  he  was  growing  too  warm  to 
enact  the  careful  negociator  ;  he  therefore  paused 
a  moment  for  reflection,  and  then,  bearing  in 
mind  that  he  was  not  to  consider  his  own  feel- 
ings but  his  friend's  situation,  he  proceeded  : 

"  My  Lord,  it  is  not  my  business  to  argue  with 
your  Lordship.  1  should  be  glad  if  I  might  be 
permitted  to  attempt  to  persuade  you  to  favour 
me  with  a  calm  hearing.  I  can  well  imagine 
your  Lordship's  indignation  against  conduct  which 
must  appear  so  ungrateful  as  forgery  in  return 
for  kindness ;  and  that  kindness  too  shown  at  a 
time  when  perhaps  the  claim  was  least  strong." 
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"  Certainly,  Mr.  Masborough,  your  observa- 
tion is  very  just,  very." 

"But,  my  Lord,  I  trust  you  will  bear  with  me 
for  a  minute,  while  I  suggest  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  conviction,  your  Lordship  is  disgracing  the  fa- 
mily of  your  own  wife — ." 

"  Very  unfortunate,  no  doubt — but  justice,  you 
know,  has  no  relations." 

"  A  stern  maxim,  my  Lord !  But  again,  in  the 
event  of  an  acquittal,  your  Lordship  will  appear 
to  have  preferred  a  false  charge." 

"  I  fancy,  Mr.  Masborough,  there  is  little 
chance  of  an  acquittal ;  the  case  is  too  clear.  If 
it  were  not,  why  should  the  party  seek  to  avoid 
the  trial  so  earnestly  ?  Your  errand,  I  appre- 
hend, is  to  that  effect ;  and  I  cannot  suppose  Mr. 
Sileby's  proposed  interview  would  be  with  any 
other  motive ;  and  by  the  bye,  sir,  if  I  am  right, 
why  does  he  not  call?  He  cannot  surely  expect 
that  I,  who  have  no  favour  to  ask  and  have  not 
sought  the  meeting,  should  go  to  him  !" 

**  [  do  not  think  he  will  stand  upon  ceremony, 
my  Lord ;  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  he  has 
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the  object  in  view  which  you  suppose.  But  your 
Lordship  may  well  imagine  reasons  why  the  fa- 
mily are  anxious  to  avoid  the  exposure  of  a  trial, 
and,  I  will  add,  the  risk ;  for,  though  I,  for 
■one,  am  thoroughly  persuaded  of  Sebastian's  in- 
nocence, yet  as  circumstances  will  look  very  sus- 
picious, and  as  (your  Lordship  will  pardon  what  I 
say,  as  my  argument  is  incomplete  without  it) 
Mr.  Smith  will  no  doubt  stick  to  his  text,  and 
swear  positively  that  he  gave  him  the  cheque 
unaltered,  and  as  he  received  it  from  you,  the 
jury,  not  knowing  him  quite  so  well  as  I  do,  may 
chance  to  believe  him ;  and  then,  remember,  the 
offence  is  capital !" 

"  Mr.  Masborough,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that 
one  main  reason  for  my  originally  entering  upon 
this  prosecution  was,  that  Mr.  Edward  Sileby 
and  my  wife  threw  out  the  very  same  insinuation 
that  you  have  now- done  against  my  friend.  He 
and  I  considered  it  due  to  him  on  that  account  to 
proceed.  By  what  you  have  now  said  I  am  con- 
firmed in  that  determination.     But  in  truth  you 
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well  know  it  no  longer  rests  with  me;  I  am 
bound  over." 

"Your  Lordship  might  do  what  it  was  said 
ought  to  have  been  done  in  Dr.  Dodd's  case — 
destroy  the  instrument." 

"  And  leave  it  open  to  the  world  to  say  my 
friend  Smith  had  been  the  forger!" 

"  The  whole  matter  would  soon  be  forgotten, 
if  you  would  adopt  my  advice.  Perhaps  you 
will  yet  consider  of  it?  At  all  events  your  Lord- 
ship will  not  refuse  to  see  Sebastian's  broken- 
hearted parent — your  own  father-in-law  ?" 

*'Why,  I  do  dislike  scenes  mo&t  particularly — 
but  I  suppose  I  should  be  cried  up  as  a  monster 
if  I  did  not  see  him." 

"  He   is   at  Fladong's.     Shall  he   come   here, 


of " 


"I  will  go  to  him  there,"  said  his  Lordship. 
Mark  thanked  him,  and  asked  him  at  what  hour 
he  might  tell  Mr.  Sileby  to  be  within,  adding, 
"  he  was  going  with  her  Ladyship  and  Edward 
to  visit  Sebastian  in  prison." 
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At  the  last  word,  Lord  Branville  startled,  and 
turned  pale.  After  a  short  pause,  he  said,  "  'Twas 
his  own  fault !" 

Mark,  thinking  before  he  tried  any  further  ar- 
gument, he  would  see  what  effect  the  appearance 
of  the  father  would  have,  repeated  his  question 
as  to  the  hour  Lord  Branville  would  call  at  Fla- 
dong's  ;  and,  having  received  an  answer,  he  took 
his  leave. 

On  returning  to  Lady  Branville,  he  told  her 
the  result  of  his  interview,  though  he  was  very 
far  from  telling  her  all  the  particulars.  Edward 
said  that  he  had  been  to  pay  Chessalette  a  visit 
in  his  room,  and  he  was  very  desirous  of  asking- 
Mark  how  he  did.  Accordingly  Mark  went  to 
him,  and  found  him  in  good  spirits,  but  in  consi- 
derable pain.  He  had  broken  an  arm,  and  he 
complained  heavily  of  his  constant  ill-luck. 

**  The  first  time  I  met  you,  I  was  all  but 
drowned.  The  next  time  I  was  very  near  having 
that  French  fellow's  blood  on  my  conscience  ! 
Now  I  am  crippled  in  the  wing! — To  be  sure, 
it  might  have  been  the  neck ! — And  so  Edward 
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tells  me  you  have  been  visiting  the  governor  and 
the  girls?  By  God,  I  hope  you  did  not  touch 
upon  politics?"  Mark  shook  his  head. 

"  You  did  ?  Oh  that  I  had  but  given  you  a 
hint !  The  old  fellow  is  sadly  benighted — a  rank 
old  Tory  as  ever  raved  about  Billy  Pitt.  And 
did  you  sport  the  ultra-rad  ?" 

"  A  little  too  much  ;  but  you  must  make  peace 
for  me.  Your  father  was  very  kind  till  I  unfor- 
tunately showed  my  cloven  foot.  I  assure  you  I 
res;ret  eettins:  into  his  bad  books  more  than  I 
can  express.  When  you  see  him,  try  what  you 
can  do  to  set  me  up  again." 

Mark  did  not  like  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
doing  something  towards  paving  the  way  for  a 
reconciliation  with  Matilda's  father. 

Edward  now  came  into  the  room,  to  tell  him 
his  sister  was  waiting ;  and  so,  leaving  Chessa- 
lette,  he  accompanied  them  to  Fladong's,  where 
Mr.  Sileby  was  expecting  them. 

They  then  set  off  to  visit  Sebastian. 

The  meeting  between  him  and  his  father  was 
affecting:  in  the  extreme,  but  it  could  not  be  a 
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long  one,  as  Mr.  Sileby  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Fladong's  in  time  to  meet  his  son-in-law. 

Lord  Branville  was  punctual  to  the  hour  he 
had  named.  He  seemed  shocked  at  Mr.  Sileby's 
altered  appearance.  The  hairs  on  his  head  were 
turned  perceptibly  whiter,  his  form  seemed  sud- 
denly bent,  and  it  was  evident  that  old  age  had 
o-ained  a  great  victory  over  his  frame  within  a 
short  period. 

Mr.  Sileby  did  not  argue  with  Lord  Branville, 
as  Mark  had  done  ;  he  could  only  entreat.  His 
Lordship  expressed  his  regret,  but  said,  as  he  had 
said  before  to  Mark,  that  the  afiair  no  longer 
rested  with  him.  He  added,  however,  that  he 
should  direct  that  the  prosecution  should  be  con- 
ducted with  all  fairness,  and  in  no  respect  vin- 
dictively ;  and,  with  this  assurance,  Mr.  Sileby 
was  forced  to  be  content. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Sileby  was  waiting  at  Fla- 
dong's for  Lord  Branville,  Lady  Branville  had 
taken  Mark  in  her  carriage,  and  Edward  had  ac- 
companied them,  to  the  Foreign  Secretary's.  There 
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Mark  obtained  despatches  for  him  to  convey  to  the 
authorities  at  Florence,  which  were  very  satis- 
factory. The  rest  of  the  morning  Mark  made 
preparations  for  having  his  two  witnesses  and 
himself  in  readiness  to  depart  on  the  following 
day. 

As  Mr.  Sileby  refused  to  dine  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Branville,  even  though  his  Lordship  was 
again  going  out  to  his  friend  Colonel  O'Tatoe, 
his  daughter  agreed  to  dine  and  spend  the  even- 
ing with  him  and  INIark  at  their  hotel.  Edward 
was  to  be  v*ith  them  if  he  could,  but  as  he  had 
again  to  be  with  the  lawyers,  how  much  of  his 
company  they  might  have  was  uncertain. 

It  turned  out  that  they  had  none  ;  he  did  not 
return  to  dinner.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Sileby, 
fatioued  with  the  mental  exertions  of  the  morn- 
ing,  retired  early ;  and  Lady  Branville  and  Mark 
had  a  long  tete-a-tete. 

Lady  Branville  dwelt  with  a  painful  interest  on 
the  days  of  their  former  acquaintance.  Her  eyes 
revived  their  former  fire  from  recollection,  her  re- 
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grets  were  full  of  eloquence,  her  voice  full  of 
pathos^  at  the  scenes  of  the  past.  Like  the 
nightingale, 

"  to  deepen  her  sadness, 
She  lean'd  on  a  thorn." 

At  length  it  grew  so  late  that  she  said  she 
should  not  wait  any  longer  for  Edward,  and 
Mark  escorted  her  home. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  following  morning  Mark  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Sileby,  and  set  out  with  his  two  witnesses  on 
their  long  journey.  Edward  accompanied  him  for 
a  short  distance,  and  then  returned  to  town. 

As  Mark  proceeded  on  his  way  with  his  new 
acquaintance,  he  had  plenty  of  leisure  for  reflection. 
He  recalled  to  mind  with  what  different  feelings 
he  had  last  pursued  the  same  route.  Then  he 
was  seeking  one  whom  now  he  was  leaving  be- 
hind. Then  he  had  not  known  her,  now  he 
knew  and  loved  !  And  if  alteration  had  taken 
place  in  his  own  feelings  and  circumstances,  how 
much  greater,  he  thought,  had  they  been  in  those 
of  others  !  He  pictured  to  himself  the  whole 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  as  they  then  were  and 
as  they   were   jiow.      Rosa   he   had   seen   sadly 
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altered  and  greatly  fallen  from  her  former  buoy- 
ant spirits.  Now  she  was  languid,  thoughtful, 
melancholy,  harassed,  care-worn;  then  she  had 
been  gay,  lively,  almost  wild  —  a  hoyden,  a 
flirt. 

But  no  one  struck  him  as  more  suddenly 
changed  than  Lord  Branville.  He  had  first  met 
him  a  light-hearted  disciple  of  Nimrod, —  a  good 
fellow,  —  a  jolly  companion.  Who  rode  more 
boldly  ?  Who  was  more  mirthful  at  the  social 
board  ?  Now  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  his 
energies ;  his  spirits  were  dull  or  forced  ;  his 
habits  were  altered ;  his  very  manners  seemed  to 
have  been  bitten  by  the  frost,  and  to  have  passed 
into  "  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.''  Could  it  be 
that  he  owed  all  this  to  his  cares,  and  the  firet 
tinging  of  his  curly  sunny  locks  with  grey,  to 
domestic  anxiety?  Was  it  possible  that  his 
accomplished  lady,  so  graceful  to  strangers, — so 
winning  to  acquaintance, — so  attractive  to  com- 
panions,— so  fascinating  to  friends,  could  be  only 
the  actress  of  a  part  ?  Was  she — so  beautiful 
and  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  others — to  him  only  a 
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bramble  and  a  thorn  ?  And  Sebastian,  too,  who 
had  appeared  to  carry  boyhood,  even  childhood, 
on  into  the  next  period  of  life  ;  who  had  never 
shown  fatigue  with  the  longest  run, — had  never 
owned  to  drowsiness  in  the  hardest  night, — alas! 
how  sadly  changed  was  he !  The  inmate  of  a 
prison,  the  outcast  of  his  equals,  the  one  who 
brought  a  slur  upon  his  family,  the  suspected, 
the  accused,  he  wore  the  pale  livery  of  the 
dungeon. 

But  this  gloomy  picture  admitted  some  relief 
of  light.  There  was  Edward,  amiable  and  in- 
defatigable, foregoing  his  own  prospect  of  love 
and  felicity  that  he  might  devote  himself  to 
forwarding  his  brother's  defence- 
There  was  Matilda  !  —  Around  her  played  a 
sacred  halo  of  romance,  separating  her  from 
the  vulgar  air  of  worldly  cares  and  every-day 
life.  When  he  thought  of  her,  what  visions  of 
hope  and  joy  filled  his  brain !  Yet  he  was  not 
without  anxiety,  for  his  quarrel  with  her  father 
augured  ill  for  his  interests.  Should  a  rival 
appear   during    his    absence,    he    little   doubted 
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that  Sir  Charles,  who  he  thought  must  have 
perceived  his  attentions,  would  lend  his  aid 
against  him. 

But  the  theme  of  the  greatest  anxiety — for, 
after  all,  he  had  faith  in  the  regard  of  Matilda — 
was  his  uncle.  If  his  explanatory  letter  should 
fail  in  satisfying  the  Squire  that  no  slight  had 
been  intended,  he  felt  that  he  should  not  be 
easy  in  receiving  his  bounty ;  and  without  that 
there  was  an  end  to  his  life  of  ease  and  inde- 
pendence. Still  he  imagined  that  he  was  not 
so  unreasonable  as  not  to  be  open  to  conviction, 
and  he  thought  his  last  letter  was  a  perfed: 
defence. 

His  able  and  artful  ally,  Mrs.  Sileby,  also 
appeared  on  the  scene.  He  believed  she  would 
take  every  step  to  keep  alive  his  memory  in  the 
breast  of  Matilda ;  and  yet  he  was  not  without 
distrust.  His  cause  through  her  support  seemed 
to  lose  its  honest  character,  to  be  contaminated 
with  deceit,  and  hardly  to  deserve  success.  The 
ring ! — how  had  he  come  by  it  ?  Here  was  an- 
other  subject    for    speculation,    and    one    which. 
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recurring  from  time  to  time,  remained  as  great 
a  mystery  when  he  arrived  at  Florence  as  it  had 
been  at  first. 

On  reaching  that  beautiful  city,  which  he  and 
his  two  companions  did  without  any  thing  hap- 
pening to  impede  their  journey,  they  drove  to  the 
same  hotel  that  Mark  had  inhabited  before.  As 
they  got  out  of  the  carriage  the  very  first  person 
their  eyes  met  was  the  French  accuser !  He 
had  just  been,  they  learnt,  inquiring  of  the 
landlord  whether  the  English  witnesses  were 
returned  ?  His  anxiety  on  this  head  was  easily 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  it  only 
wanted  a  day  or  two  to  the  one  appointed  for 
Derwent's  trial. 

Mark  found  Dervvent  in  good  spirits,  and  well 
assured  he  would  return  in  time. 

The  day  arrived  :  —  the  investigation  began. 
The  accuser  was  called.  He  was  not  to  be 
found.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  left  Florence 
the  evening  Mark  returned. 

The  result  was,  there  was  no  witness  for  the 
prosecution,  and   the   case   for   the   defence  was 
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SO   abundantly  clear,    that   Derwent   was   set   at 
liberty  tvith  honour,  and  without  delay. 

The  two  English  witnesses  chose  to  remain  a 
short  time  where  they  were,  but  Derwent  agreed 
to  accompany  Mark  home. 

They  accordingly  returned  to  England  as  ra- 
pidly as  possible,  IMark  having  promised  to  lose 
no  time,  that  he  might  render  what  assistance  he 
could  to  the  defence  of  Sebastian  Sileby  ;  and 
also  being  very  anxious  to  meet  his  uncle,  and 
receive  the  assurance  of  his  continued  friendship. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  in  London,  they  has- 
tened to  Fladong's,  where  Mark  found  a  letter 
from  his  uncle  tellinsr  him  he  was  at  his  old 
quarters  in  Bond  Street.  Thither  he  repaired 
and  was  welcomed  by  the  Squire  in  his  hearty 
manner,  and  with  evident  affection.  The  old 
gentleman  apologized  for  the  letter  he  had  too 
hastily  written,  and  acknowledged  his  error  in 
accusing  Mark  of  neglect.  The  happiness  of  the 
latter  at  being  restored  to  his  old  footing,  and  all 
unpleasantness  cleared  away,  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined. 
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A  few  days  passed  in  consulting  with  Edward 
JSileby,  his  father,  and  sister,  on  Sebastian's 
case.  Mark  found  he  could  at  present  render  no 
material  assistance ;  and  therefore  he  consented 
to  accompany  his  uncle  on  a  tour  into  South 
Wales,  making  only  the  bargain  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  be  in  London  at  the  trial  of  Se- 
bastian, which  was  to  come  on  in  a  month.  His 
uncle  readily  agreed  to  return  by  that  time,  as 
he  too  should  have  to  attend  his  new  lawyers, 
Messrs.  Vice,  Screw,  File,  and  Pincer,  who 
were  conducting  his  appeal  from  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's decision  on  the  Rotherington  case. 

Derwent  found  he  was  likely  to  be  left  alone  ; 
and  as  he  was  in  too  unsettled  a  state  with  his 
recent  travels  and  adventures  to  be  in  the  mood 
for  applying  himself  to  his  former  grave  studies, 
he  eagerly  accepted  an  invitation  given  him  by 
Charles  Chessalette,  to  whom  Mark  had  intro- 
duced him,  to  spend  the  interval  between  that 
time  and  the  trial  with  him  at  Rotherington, 
where,  now  that  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  accident  to  be  able  to  bear  the  journey, 
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he  was  going  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  country 
air. 

Charles  wrote  to  his  eldest  sister,  desinng 
her  to  apprise  his  father  that  he  was  going  to 
bring  a  friend  ;  and  by  return  of  post  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  to  say,  they  should  be  glad  to 
see  him,  and  mentioning  that  "  Mrs.  Sileby  was 
now  again  staying  with  them ;  for  that  she  had 
told  them  the  unfortunate  situation  of  her  son, 
when  she  found  by  letters  from  London  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  chance  of  exposure  being 
ultimately  avoided."  With  that  intelligence  her 
spirits  had  sunk,  and  she  had  felt  herself  unequal 
to  entertain  her  visiters  and  hide  her  feelings, 
although  at  the  same  time  she  had  no  doubt 
eventually  of  a  favourable  result.  On  her  dis- 
closing the  real  state  of  the  case,  the  young 
ladies  and  Sir  Charles,  who  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Sileby  had  been  summoned 
to  London  on  business,  but  would  quickly  return, 
pressed  her  to  go  back  with  them  and  allow 
them  to  strive  to  cheer  her,  instead  of  her  remain- 
ing, after  the  departure  of  such  of  her  visiters  as 
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had  arrived,  and  the  putting-ofF  of  such  as  were 
to  come,  in  solitude  at  home. 

For  Rotherington  therefore  Charles  and  Der- 
went  prepared  to  depart,  and  the  next  day  they 
left  town  accordingly.  The  same  day  Mr.  Mas- 
borough  and  Mark  set  out  on  their  tour  into 
Wales. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

By  easy  stages  Mr.  Masborough  and  his  nephew 
proceeded  towards  the  Land  of  the  Leek.  Bristol 
the  Squire  carefully  avoided,  and  therefore  he 
took  the  other  road  by  Gloucester.  Mark  only 
once  'alluded  to  the  report  he  had  heard  of  his 
having  bought  an  estate  at  a  place  called 
Loseby. 

"  Ay,  and  I  did  lose  by  it,  or  rather  I  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  doing  so,"  said  the  Squire. 
"  Therefore  favele  Unguis,  my  dear  boy, — say  no 
more  about  it." 

*'  I  will  avoid  the  subject,"  said  Mark. 

**  Do  so, — but  note,  I  did  come,  after  all,  pretty 
well  out  of  the  scrape,  and  I  made  money  by  the 
speculation.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  I  was  taken 
in,  and  when  such  is  the  case,  one  does  not  like 
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to  be  reminded  of  the   blunder ;  for  it  is  not  in 
politics   alone   that   a  mistake   is  worse  than  a 

crime." 

On   reaching   Swansea,    Mr.  Masborough  and 

Mark  happened    to    see    a    small   sailing-packet 

arrive  from  Ilfracombe,  and  they  learnt  it  would 

return  the  next  day. 

"  What  sayest  thou,  Mark,  to  *  a  trip  across 

the  green'  of  the  sea?    1  have   heard   much  of 

Ilfracombe  and  its  neighbourhood.     They  say  it 

is  most  romantic." 

"  I  have  heard,  sir,"  rephed  Mark,  "  the  most 
wonderful  accounts  of  Devon,  how  the  roses  ever 
blow,  and  the  streams  ever  flow,  and  the  myrtles 
grow  in  every  hedge-row ;  and  so  let  us  go." 

<*  *  Aut  insanit  homo  aut  versus  facit .'  The  dear 
boy  is  demented  at  the  very  thought.  On  what 
two-headed  Parnassus  hast  thou  been  sleeping, 
O  Mark  ?  Go  we  will,  though  ;  I  have  a  mind — 
*  fert  animus  ' — to  see  Ilfracombe.  Let  us  ascer- 
tain the  hour  they  will  start,  and  tell  them  to 
send  for  our  bags.  Giles  will  remain  here  with 
the  horses,  &c.  till  we  return ;  and  so  now  that  is 
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fixed,  and  therefore,  Mark,  expound,  why  am  I 
like  ^neas?" 

"Because  you  are — '  celsa  in  puppi  jam  cerius 
eundir" 

*'  Good  boy  !  you  are  an  CEdipus." 
"  So  are  you,  sir, — when  you've  the  gout." 
"  Don't  mention  it — '  Jubes  renovare  dolorem.'' 
Let  me  give  you  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion, mi  Marce.  Never  needlessly  introduce  un- 
pleasant topics !  Why  should  you  ?  It  is  as  bad 
as  painting  painful  subjects,  which,  the  more  true 
they  are,  disgust  the  more  ;  and  now  do  not  think 
I  am  preaching  what  I  do  not  also  practise.  Did 
I  not  neglect  ever  once  to  write  to  you  whilst  you 
were  on  the  continent,  that  I  might  not  be  led 
to  introduce  bad  tidings,  such  as  the  loss  of  my 
law-suit  and  my  bad  bargain  ;  or  even  by  the 
tenour  and  tone  of  my  letters  cause  you  to  sus- 
pect that  something  was  going  on  wrong  ?" 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  my  dear  uncle  ;  and 
though  I  regretted  not  hearing  from  you,  now  I  see 
it  was  very  thoughtful.    I  admit  the  truth  of  your 
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theory,  and  I  feel  corrected  and  instructed.  I 
have  heard  another  rule." 

"  What  is  it  ?  *  Candidas  imperii.''  " 

"That  you  should  never  talk  of  wliat  you  can- 
not eat." 

"  That  is  a  good  rule,  too,  but  of  limited  appli- 
cation, as  it  only  extends  over  dinner-time.  How- 
ever, let  us,  on  that  hint,  go  back  to  the  inn,  and 
order  dinner  ; — '  Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aquor.' " 

Acaordingly,  the  next  day  they  embarked  on 
board  the  small  packet.  Giles,  having  stowed 
away  their  bags,  begged  a  blessing  on  their 
voyage,  and  prayed  God  to  preserve  them  from 
sea-sickness  and  drowning  ;  for  which  his  master 
severely  reprimanded  him,  as  the  very  mention  of 
the  former  word  had  almost  made  him  feel  the 
reahty. 

The  master  of  the  vessel  was  a  Captain  Fitz- 
Thompson,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  cleared  out 
of  the  harbour,  Mr.  Masborough  fell  into  conver- 
sation with  him.  He  asked  what  accommoda- 
tion they  should  meet  with  at  Ilfracombe  ? 
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Tliiere  's  the  Golden  Lion,  sir,"  replied  the 
Palinurus  of  the  packet,  "dear  and  dirty;  and 
the  Ship,  cheap  and  comfortable.  But  I  should 
by  all  manner  of  means  recommend  the  Lion,  as 
it  is  called  the  head  inn,  and  gentlemen  like  to 
go  where  they  are  charged  high,  if  they  have  no 
other  advantaoe." 

The  Squire  thanked  him  for  his  good  advice, 
and  whispered  to  Mark  that  he  had  no  doubt  the 
Ship  was  reieted  to  the  packet,  some  way  or 
other ;  a  remarTc  which  they  found  amply  verified, 
as  Mark  wormed  out  of  one  of  the  sailors  that 
the  landlady  was  the  captain's  sister. 

On  landing,  Mr.  Masborough  ordered  the  bags 
to  be  taken  to  the  Lion,  and  wished  the  captain 
good-day,  with  many  thanks  for  his  attentions. 

At  the  door  of  the  Lion  they  saw  a  very  hand- 
some phaeton,  with  a  pair  of  magnificent  grays. 
A  servant  stood  at  the  horses'  heads,  playing 
with  a  fine  Newfoundland  dog ;  and  the  whole 
equipage  wore  a  most  distingue  air. 

The  Squire  and  his  nephew  talked  to  the  land- 
lord about  beds. 
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"  Really,  gentlemen,  I  am  so  full,  I  must  get 
you  beds  out.  Very  good  beds  at  Mrs.  Hencock's, 
only  four  doors  off;  and  you  can  have  a  private 
sitting-room  here,  if  you  please,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  the  public  room." 

"  That  will  do.  We'll  just  look  at  our  beds,  and 
then  come  back  and  talk  to  you  about  dining." 

So  saying,  the  Squire  took  Mark's  arm,  and, 
followed  by  the  baggage,  they  went  to  Mrs.  Hen- 
cock's.  ^ 

They  were  received  by  a  brisk  little  woman, 
in  a  feather  tippet,  who  hopped  about  and 
showed  them  two  rooms.  They  had  already  seen 
enough  of  the  little  town  of  Ilfracombe,  to  be 
quite  convinced  that  they  must  not  be  too  fas- 
tidious as  to  accommodation,  and  therefore  they 
decided  that  the  rooms  would  do,  and  accordingly 
they  desired  the  man  to  leave  the  bags,  and  Mrs. 
Hencock  to  send  up  some  towels  and  fresh  water. 

The  porter  was  gone,  and  the  Squire  had  al- 
ready stripped  off  his  coat,  when  the  good  lady 
returned  with  the  towels. 

'■'■  Sally  is  out,  sir,"  said  she,  "  so  I've  brought 
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them  myself.  You  '11  be  very  comfortable,  I  hope. 
And  one  thing  I  can  promise  you,  which  is  a  very 
great  thing  for  a  poulterer's  wife  to  say — You  '11 
have  no  fleas." 

"Fleas!"  cried  Mr.  Masborough.  ''Egad,  I 
never  thought  of  that.     I  suppose  you  swarm." 

"  You  will  not  catch  one,"  said  Mrs.  Hen- 
cock.  "  We  have  not  such  a  thing — absolutely, 
not  such  a  thing.  Sometimes,  ladies  that  are 
sent  to  sleep  out  from  the  Lion  are  so  particular 
that  they  will  not  come  to  us  for  fear  of  them ; — 
but  we  have  none." 

The  Squire  knew  it  would  be  in  vain,  unless 
he  could  catch  a  flea,  to  contradict  her,  to  argue 
the  point,  or  even  to  inquire  how  it  came  into  her 
head  to  mention  the  subject ;  he  therefore  gave 
up  the  matter,  hoping  for  the  best,  and  wonder- 
ing withal  by  what  means  she  prevented  any  of  a 
race,  so  populous  in  poultry,  from  emigrating  up 
stairs,  and  colonizing  the  higher  countries.  * 

As  soon  as  he  and  Mark  had  performed  their 
ablutions  they  returned  to  the  inn.  Just  before 
they  got  to  the  door,  a  lady  and  gentleman  issued 
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forth  and  ascended  the  phaeton  which  was  still 
there ;  the  landlord  stood  bowing  behind.  The  lady 
was  dressed  in  a  scarlet  pehsse,  much  trimmed 
and  braided,  with  a  blue  bonnet  and  a  white  veil. 
Round  her  neck  was  a  thick  gold  chain ;  at  her 
waist  a  watch  studded  with  jewels;  over  her 
shoulders  flowed  a  profusion  of  sandy  ringlets. 
The  gentleman  was  short  and  ill-shaped,  but  he 
wore  mustachios  and  enormous  whiskers,  cover- 
ing so  much  of  his  face  that  it  looked  as  if  his 
eyes  and  nose  were  peeping  out  through  the  rent 
of  a  fur  cap.  He,  too,  had  a  gold  chain  over  his 
neck,  from  which  depended  an  eye-glass. 

The  gentleman  handled  the  reins,  and  the  steeds 
began  to  prance.  "  I  say,  aw,  landlord,"  cried 
he,  "  I  expect,  aw,  a  friend  to  arrive  by  the 
Bristol  steamer  to-day,  and,  aw,  he  will  want  a 
bed." 

"  We  will  have  one  got  ready  this  moment, 
feir.  Here,  Susan,  Ada,  where  are  you  ?  Get 
No.  6.  ready  directly  for  a  gentleman." 

The  gentleman  nodded,  the  landlord  bowed, 
Ada  curtsied,  the  dog  barked,  the  hostler  pulled 
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the  forelock  of  his  own  head,  the  groom  let  go 
the  forelock  of  the  horse  next  to  him,  and  away 
ilew  the  phaeton,  lady,  and  all. 

"I've  seen  that  man's  face  before,"  said  Mr. 
Masborough  to  Mark  ;  "  but  for  the  life  and  soul 
of  me  I  cannot  recollect  where.  Landlord,  who  is 
that  gentleman?" 

**  It 's  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoggins,  of  Loseby  Castle, 
near  Bristol." 

''Hog — Hog — Hoggins!"  gasped  the  Squire. 
"  Of  Loseby  what?—'  Mirabile  dktu  V  " 

"  Do  you  know  him,  sir  ?  He  did  not  seem  to 
know^OM,"  said  the  host. 

*'And  so  you  have  room  for  Mr.  Hoggins's 
friend,  but  not  for  us?"  said  Mr.  Masborough. 

The  host  was  ready  with  his  excuse ;  "he 
thought  the  two  gentlemen  would  wish  to  be 
together,  and  he  had  only  one  bed  to  spare." 
He  then  inquired  whether  they  would  dine  at  the 
public  table  or  alone. 

"  Oh,  at  the  public,  by  all  means,"  said  Mark. 

"  Right,"  said  the  Squire.  *'  Pray,  landlord, 
-do  the  Hogginses  dine  in  public  ?" 
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*'  Oh,  yes,  sir,  yes.  Mr.  Hoggins  is  so  affable 
— no  airs.  And  Mrs.  Hoggins  is  a  very  nice 
lady ;  they  've  only  been  married  a  week.  Mr. 
Hoggins  is  monstratiously  rich,  sir.  He  made  a 
wonderful  speculation  near  Bristol,  by  buying  an 
estate,  and  selling  it  off  in  small  lots,  for  villas 
and  gardens.  They  say,  he  cleared  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  pounds  or  more  in  no  time ;  and 
his  partner  as  much.  Mr.  Hoggins  kept  a  good 
bit  of  ground  to  himself,  and  built  a  fine  house 
on  it,  and  it  is  becoming  a  very  genteel  neigh- 
bourhood :  all  the  rich  merchants  of  Bristol  are 
building  their  country-boxes  there.  I'm  told  he 
got  it  'nation  cheap.  He  bought  it  of  some  silly 
crazy  old  fool  that  did  not  know  the  value,  and 
who  sold  it  for  an  old  song.  I  should  think  he 
must  be  fine  and  mad  if  he  knows  what  Mr.  Hog- 
gins has  made  by  it." 

Mr.  Masborough  and  his  nephew  kept  their 
countenances,  and  were  highly  amused  by  the 
landlord's  history,  which  divided  their  attention 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  greatly  as  they 
admired  that  during  their  walk  before  dinner. 
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At  dinner  Mr.  Masborough  found  himself  placed 
opposite  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoggins.  They  were,  like 
himself,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  that  being 
the  place  assigned  to  the  last  comers.  Mark  filled 
the  Vice-President's  chair. 

The  Squire  could  perceive  that  Mr.  Hoggins 
knew  him  well  enough,  though  he  affected  not  to 
do  so.  He  resolved  to  amuse  himself  and  Mark 
with  the  new  great  man,  and  to  teaze  him  a  little 
by  way  of  punishment. 

"  I  believe,  madam,"  said  he,  bowing  to  the 
bride,  "  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
on  a  former  occasion  ?" 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  the  Squire,  addressing  her 
husband,  ^^ you  may  remember  me?" 

"No — aw — I  cannot  say  I  have  the  honour  to 
—aw—" 

"  I  believe  I  cannot  be  mistaken !  Surely,  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  old  acquaintance 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ringingloe?  I  hope 
you  left  all  well  at  the  Castle?" 

Mr.  Hoggins  now  began  to  feel  easy  again  in 
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the  persuasion  that  his  mustachios  and  altered 
appearance  would  preserve  his  incognito,  whilst 
the  eyes  of  his  bonnie  and  bony  bride  sparkled  at 
her  being  taken  for  a  Countess. 

'•  You  are  mistaken  in  our  names,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Hoggins. 

"Ay,  hinny,  and  so  he  is,"  interposed  the 
bride,  "  but  he  's  unco  right,  though,  in  thinking 
we  live  at  a  castle." 

"Very  odd,"  said  Mr.  Masborough,  "very 
odd  !  I  'm  so  sure  I  have  seen  you  before,  sir,  and 
vour  voice  seems  not  new  to  me — " 

"  Sir,  aw — you  have  the  advantage  of  me," 
replied  Mr.  Hoggins ;  and  then  he  turned  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  his  neighbour,  in 
order  to  cut  short  the  discussion. 

"  Eureka !  eureka .'"  exclaimed  the  Squire. 
"  I  have  it  now,  I  recollect.  Oh,  Lord  bless  me! 
how  could  I  take  you  for  the  Earl?  Why,  I 
remember  you — but  you  are  so  altered !  You 
dress  so  differently — and  then  these  mustachios  ! 
Have  you  entered  the  army,  Mr.  Hoggins?  or 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  Captain  Hoggins?" 
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Mr.  Hoggins,  perceiving  he  was  recognised,  and 
remembering  the  shabby  dress  he  wore,  and  the 
different  appearance  he  exhibited  the  first  time  he 
met  Mr.  Masborough,  now  resolved  to  try  a 
different  system. 

**  No,  sir,"  he  repHed,  "  I  am  plain  Mr.  H.,  as 
ever ;  and,  as  ever,  your  humble  servant.  I  now 
recollect  you,  and  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
not  remembering  you  at  first.  I  have  good  reason 
to  remember  Mr.  Masborough.  My  dear,  let  me 
introduce  you  to  the  gentleman  who  so  kindly 
gave  me  the  refusal  of  Loseby." 

Mr.  Masborough  now  thought  he  had  played 
the  ill-natured,  a  part  not  very  natural  to 
him,  long  enough.  He  therefore  took  a  glass  of 
wine  with  the  bride,  and  congratulated  Mr.  Hog- 
gins on  the  excellence  of  his  bargain. 

In  the  evening,  the  friend  Mr.  Hoggins  had 
announced  arrived,  and  proved  to  be  his  partner, 
Mr.  Higginbottom.  Mr.  Masborough  remem- 
bered he  had  always  been  a  dandy  and  a  con- 
ceited person,  and  therefore  he  was  not  surprised 
to  see  that  prosperity  had  made  him  perfectly  un- 
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bearable.  He  was  too  offensive  to  joke  with,  too 
disgusting  to  quiz.  The  Squire  could  endure  the 
public  table  no  longer,  and  he  proposed  to  Mark 
to  retreat. 

This  determination  was  moreover  somewhat 
accelerated  by  a  confession  of  Mrs.  Hencock's 
maid,  Sally,  who  was  artless  enough  to  declare 
that  her  mistress  was  quite  mistaken  about  the 
fleas,  which  in  fact  were  so  numerous  and  so  vo- 
racious that  she  had  never  passed  a  night  alone  in 
peace  since  she  had  been  in  her  service.  Mr. 
Masborough  felt  more  disposed  to  believe  the 
story  of  Sally  than  of  her  mistress,  and  his  judg- 
ment was  fully  justified  by  the  events  of  the 
night.  He  tossed,  turned,  tore,  and  swore,  but  it 
would  not  do.  The  hotter  his  fury,  the  brisker 
the  attack  of  the  Lilliputian  tigers  !  No  variety 
of  adjuration  could  exorcise  their  restless  spirits, 
though  he  cursed  them  in  English,  Latin,  and 
even  Greek. 

The  next  day  they  went  to  Linton,  and  admired 
the  Valley  of  Rocks.  The  following  day  they 
returned  to  the  Golden  Lion,  and  dined  in  private. 
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After  another  restless  niglit  spent  by  the  Squire 
and  Mark  in  the  populous  sheets  of  Mrs.  Hen- 
cock,  they  reimbarked  for  Swansea. 

When  they  had  pursued  the  whole  line  of  the 
coast  of  South  Wales,  they  found  the  time  for 
their  return  was  at  hand,  and  pointed  their  course 
homewards,  taking  a  different  route  to  the  one  by 
which  they  had  come. 

They  had  got  as  far  as  Monmouth,  when  Mark 
happened  to  stroll  into  the  news-room.  On  look- 
ing over  a  paper  he  found  the  announcement  of  the 
marriage  of  Tigranes  Plantagenet  White  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  to  Marianne,  eldest 
daughter  of  Richard  Lumley,  Esq. 

Disgusted  beyond  measure  at  this  triumph  of 
knavery,  he  threw  down  the  paper  and  hurried 
back  to  the  inn. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Mark,"  said  his 
uncle.  "  I  have  been  walking  about  the  town 
looking  for  you.  I  have  some  unpleasant  news 
for  you.     You  must  prepare  yourself  to  hear  it." 

"  Oh,  you  mean  that  scoundrel  Smith's  mar- 
riage?    1  've  just  seen  it  in  the  papers." 
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**  I  mean  something  of  a  very  different  sort, 
Mark,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  There  is  an  express 
come  after  us." 

"  Something  about  Sebastian  Sileby  ?" 

"  No,  nearer  home.     Your  father  is  very  ill." 

"Is  he  dead?" 

"  No.  He  wishes  to  see  you.  He  has  sent 
for  you,  and  the  express  has  followed  us  from 
Swansea.  It  a))pears,  your  father  wrote  to  you 
in  London,  but  learning  you  were  in  South 
Wales,  and  being  taken  worse,  he  sent  off  a 
young  man,  the  son  of  a  tenant  of  mine,  with 
orders  to  find  you.     I  will  go  with  you." 

No  time  was  lost.  They  ordered  four  horses, 
and  taking  the  messenger  on  the  box  with  Giles, 
they  set  off  for  the  Rectory  with  all  possible 
speed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

On  reacliing  his  father's  house,  Mark  anxiously 
inquired  whether  he  was  still  alive,  and  was  told 
he  had  come  too  late,  his  father  having  been  dead 
some  hours.  The  medical  attendant  took  the  Squire 
aside,  saying  he  had  something  to  communicate. 
His  disclosure  was  to  the  following  eflPect : — "As 
soon  as  I  saw  there  were  no  hopes  for  my  patient, 
I  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  settling  his 
worldly  affairs.  He  told  me  (I  was  quite  alone 
with  him)  that  *  he  had  already  done  so ;  he  had 
left  all  his  children  exactly  equal,  but  he  felt  very 
uneasy  in  consequence  of  his  treatment  of  his 
eldest  son.'  He  said,  'he  knew  3^0^  would  amply 
provide  for  him,  but  that  right  was  right,  and  he 
ought  to  have  his  godmother's  property.'  He  con- 
fessed *  he  had  procured  that  lady,  who  is  in  truth 
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in  almost  too  imbecile  a  state  to  make  a  will  at 
all,  to  make  one  in  favour  of  his  second  son,  who, 
he  had  persuaded  her  to  believe,  was  her  godson. 
This  will  he  had  taken  possession  of,  and  in  order 
to  guard  against  any  interference  by  which  she 
might  be  led  to  alter  it,  he  had  bribed  her  ser- 
vant to  send  him  all  her  letters  before  she  de- 
livered them  to  her  mistress.  Such  as  he  thought 
harmless  he  returned  ;  but  others  he  destroyed  ; 
amongst  the  rest,  one  of  yours,  written  some  time 
ago,  and  making  some  unpleasant  disclosures  on 
the  subject  of  her  godson.  This  preyed  heavily 
on  his  mind,  and  he  charged  me  to  entreat  his 
son's  forgiveness  and  yours,  and  to  beg  you  would 
see  Mrs.  Sellwood.'  After  he  had  made  this  disclo- 
sure he  was  easier,  and  he  wrote  to  his  son  ;  and, 
when  he  found  he  was  not  in  London,  he  sent 
off  after  him  into  Wales ;  but  too  late,  as  you  see." 
Mr.  Masborough  thanked  the  surgeon  for  his 
information,  which  he  forthwith  proceeded  to 
communicate  to  Mark.  The  meeting  of  Mark  and 
his  favourite  sister,  Amelia,  was  very  affecting ;  and 
his  reception  by  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  with  the 
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exception  of  George,  who  declined  coming  down  to 
shake  hands,  was  affectionate.  Mark's  grief  was 
in  truth  not  so  severe  w  it  might  have  been  under 
different  circumstances  ;  and,  as  he  was  no  hypo- 
crite, he  did  not  pretend  that  it  was.  The  deferred 
atonement  of  a  death-bed  confession  could  not 
efface  at  once  from  his  mind  the  long  series  of  ill- 
treatment  and  the  late  treachery  which  had  been 
practised  towards  him.  That  his  father  had 
thought  of  him  at  last  with  more  kindness  and 
justice  than  heretofore  did  indeed  revive  the  latent 
embers,  so  hard  to  be  extinguished,  of  natural 
affection  ;  but  still  his  feelings  were  very  different 
to  what  they  would  have  been  had  he  acted 
towards  him  the  part  of  a  parent,  or  what  they 
would  have  been  had  it  been  his  kind  uncle  whom 
he  had  lost.  It  must  be  remembered  that  if  the 
instinct  of  filial  affection  is  a  strong  one,  parental 
injustice  is  more  felt  and  harder  to  be  borne  than 
ill  usage  from  any  other  quarter.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
double  injury,  consisting  of  the  wrong,  be  it  what 
it  may,  and  of  the  withholding  of  the   benefits 
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which  a  child  has  a  right  to  expect — a  right 
vested  in  him  when  his  parents  bring  him  into 
existence.  » 

It  was  arranged  that  the  funeral  should  take 
place  on  the  fourth  day,  and  Mr.  Masborough 
resolved  in  the  interval  to  see  Mrs.  Sell  wood.  She 
lived  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  off,  at  a 
small  cottaoe  in  a  retired  villacre. 

The  old  lady  was  busy  in  her  little  garden, 
which  divided  her  house  from  the  road.  At 
the  sight  of  the  equipage,  she  had  let  drop  the 
bunch  of  flowers  she  had  just  been  gathering ;  but 
when  the  carriage  with  its  well-appointed  horses 
and  livery  stopped  at  her  own  gate,  her  astonish- 
ment was  only  to  be  equalled  by  her  pride. 

Mr.  Masborough  got  out,  followed  by  Mark. 
She  knew  neither  of  them. 

"  I  see  you  don't  know  me,  Mrs.  Sellwood. 
My  name  is  Masborough." 

*'  Masborough  !  Eh  ?  Why,  you  have  got  a 
coloured  coat  on." 

*'  You  are  thinking  of  my  brother.     I  am  not  a 
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parson ;  I  am  John  Masborough.  Don't  you 
remember?" 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  you — and  do  you  remember 
me  ?  I  am  altered,  I  believe.  I  used  to  be 
called  very  good-looking." 

"  I  think  I  should  have  remembered  you,  but 
it 's  many  years  since  we  met.  Here  is  your  god- 
son." 

"  Well,  now,  he  is  altered,  1  'm  sure  !  It  is  not 
so  very  long  since  I  saw  him.  Is  it  George  ? 
Bless  me,  how  you  are  improved  in  your  looks 
since  I  saw  you  and  your  father  in  the  winter!" 

*'  This  is  not  the  same  as  you  saw,"  said  Mr. 
Masborough.     "  This  is  Mark." 

"  Mark  !"  cried  the  old  lady.  "  Mark  !  That 
was  the  name  !  and  I  could  not  think  of  it ;  and 
they  told  me  it  was  George.  But  I  remember  it 
now  I  hear  it,  as  if  the  christening  was  only  last 
week — though  it  is  much  longer,  I  know.  Oh 
dear! — Mark,  to  be  sure  !  I  wore  my  pink  and 
blue  at  the  christening." 

♦'  And  I  '11  answer  for  it,  you  looked  quite  be- 
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witching,"  said  the  Squire.      "  Well,  this  is  your 
godson,  sure  enough." 

"  But  how  came  his  papa  to  call  him  George  ? 
I  've  called  him  George  in  my  will." 

"  You  must  alter  that,  my  dear,"  said  the 
Squire. 

**  Yes,  yes  ;  any  name  you  like :  and  how  did 
you  leave  your  papa?"  inquired  Mrs.  Sellwood, 
turning  to  Mark. 

<<  I_he— " 

"  He  is  gathered,  my  dear,"  said  the  Squire. 

The  old  lady  looked  as  if  she  did  not  com- 
prehend, then  at  her  flowers,  and  then  asked 
"  if  they  would  not  come  into  the  house  ?  " 

They  walked  in,  and  whilst  Mrs.  Sellwood  was 
extracting  from  a  cupboard  a  bottle  of  orange 
wine,  and  directing  her  servant  to  bring  in  some 
plum-cake,  the  Squire  took  a  sheet  of  paper, 
on  which  he  in  three  lines  made  a  will,  leaving 
every  thing  to  Mark.  The  purport  of  this  he 
fully  explained,  and  with  some  little  difficulty 
succeeded  in  getting  the  old  lady  to  comprehend 
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it.  She  said  it  was  her  intention  to  leave  all  to 
her  godson,  whatever  his  name  might  be,  and  she 
now  well  remembered  it  was  Mark.  Mr.  Mas- 
borough  then  summoned  her  servant,  told  her 
that  "  her  roguery  in  sending  her  mistress's 
letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Masborouoh  was  all 
found  out ;  that  he  was  gathered,  cropped  in 
the  rankness  of  his  iniquity,  and  gone  to  answer 
for  his  share  of  the  transaction."  The  afiVighted 
woman  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  begged  a 
thousand  pardons  of  God,  her  mistress,  the 
Squire,  Mark,  and  Giles,  who  also  entered  the 
room,  being  wanted  as  a  witness.  She  confessed 
she  had  received  ten  pounds  at  first,  and  was  to 
have  a  present  of  five  pounds  a  year  for  her  in- 
formation. The  Squire  reprimanded  her;  and 
then  the  sio;nature  of  "  Theresa  Sellwood'"  havinp- 
been  affixed,  she,  Giles,  and  the  Squire  witnessed 
the  execution,  which  it  was  necessary  for  three 
to  do,  inasmuch  as  part  of  the  bequest  was  real 
property. 

Before  the  Squire  and  Mark  went  away,  it  was 
arranged  that  the   old  lady,  who  was  in  a  state 
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to  require  great  attention,  should  live  with  the 
children  of  his  deceased  brother.     She  would  be 

4 

carefully  attended  to  by  Amelia,  and  at  the  same 
time  she  would  be  a  sort  of  matronly  sanction  to 
her  and  her  sisters.  Mr.  Masborough  said  he 
should  purchase  for  them  a  small  house  as  soon 
as  he  could  hear  of  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  suitable  size. 

This  being  settled,  and  Mr.  Masborough  having 
announced  his  intention  of  takino*  Amelia  under 
his  especial  care,  they  returned  to  the  Rectory, 
and  remained  there  till  the  funeral  was  over. 
After  which  Maik  set  off  for  London,  where 
the  Squire  promised  to  join  him  when  he  had 
taken  such  steps  as  he  judged  necessary  for  ar- 
ranging the  affairs  of  the  family  at  the  Rectory 
and  securing  their  present  comfort. 

His  uncle  had  requested  Mark  to  establish 
liimself  once  more  at  Stevens's,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  together.  Thither  Mark  repaired  ; 
and  he  found  a  note  waiting  his  arrival  from 
Edward  Sileby,  and  another  from  Lady  Branville. 
The  latter  was  a  condolence  on  the  death  of  his 
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father,  couched  in  the  kindest  terms ;  the  former 
made  no  allusion  to  his  loss,  but  expressed  great 
anxiety  on  Edward's  part  to  see  him  immediately 
on  his  return  to  town. 

Mark  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  summons, 
and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  his  friend  at 
Lord  Branville's.  Edward  said  he  was  going  to 
visit  his  brother,  and  accompany  his  father,  who 
was  with  him  then,  back  to  his  hotel.  Mark 
agreed  to  walk  with  him,  ana  they  set  off  to- 
gether. During  their  walk  Edward  related  the 
various  events  that  had  taken  place  since  Mark 
had  been  away.  ''  His  brother's  trial,"  he  said, 
"  was  to  come  on  in  three  days,  and  of  course 
the  family  were  in  some  anxiety,  though  not  so 
great  as  Mark  seemed  to  expect ;  for,  whilst 
Smith,"  he  continued,  "  had  made  the  most  of 
the  circumstance,  and  had  urged  the  certainty 
of  a  conviction  as  an  argument  with  Marianne 
Lumley  to  hasten  their  marriage,  because,  he  pro- 
fessed to  think,  it  would  be  indelicate  for  him  to 
take  such  a  step  shortly  after  having  been  the 
means,  however  reluctantly,  of  the  death  of  an- 
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other,  bur  family  have  none  of  us  entertained 
so  serious  a  view  of  it.  I  believe  I  am  the  only 
one  who  thinks  a  conviction  probable.  My 
mother  now  quite  scouts  the  idea.  She  felt  at 
first  the  disgrace  of  the  charge,  but  she  has 
learnt  to  look  forward  cheerfully  and  certainly  to 
an  acquittal.  My  father  does  the  same,  but  less 
sanguinely  perhaps.  Rosa  yet  again  anticipates 
the  like  result,  but  with  more  misgiving.  She 
says,  if  there  should  be  a  conviction,  the  same 
day  she  leaves  his  lordship's  roof.  For  myself, 
I  must  say,  I  rather  hope  than  expect  an  ac- 
quittal. I  am  as  perfectly  convinced  as  ever 
of  Sebastian's  innocence  and  Smith's  guilt,  — 
but  I  foresee  that  appearances  will  be  against 
us  on  the  evidence.  Were  it  not  for  my 
father  and  mother,  if  the  worst  happens,  I 
would  for  ever  quit  the  land  of  our  disgrace. 
I  shall  try  to  persuade  them  to  go  with  me 
into  exile." 

*'  You  must  hope  better  things,"  said  Mark. 
''  Truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail." 

"  Generally,    but   not   always.      By  the   bye, 
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talking  of  truth,  is  there  any  truth  in  the  report 
about  Dervvent  ?" 

"  What  report  ?"  inquired  Masborough. 

"  That  he  is  going  to  marry  one  of  the  Ches- 
salettes." 

"  Which  ?     Have  you  heard  which  ?" 

"  I'll  look  at  my  mother's  letter  again,"  said 
Edward.  **  Here  is  my  authority.  Let  me  see. 
Heavens  !  what  a  mistake  I  've  made  !  I  see  an 
injunction,  which  I  quite  forgot — 'Mind,  Ed- 
ward, this  report  is  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret, 
especially  from  your  friend  Mark  M.'  —  I  have 
kept  it  nicely." 

*'  Edward  !"  cried  Mark,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  friend's  arm,  '*  I  feel  alarmed.  You  know  the 
terms  I  stand  on  towards  Matilda." 

"  Oh,  it  cannot  be  she,  of  course,"  replied 
Edward.  "  My  mother  is  too  fond  of  you,  and 
knows  too  well  your  attachment,  not  to  have 
allowed  me  to  warn  you,  had  that  been  the  case. 
It  must  be  either  the  eldest  or  youngest,  Mary 
or  Jane." 

Your  mother  might  have  enjoined  secrecy, 
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because  she  knew  my  feelings,  to  spare 
them." 

"  But  Dervvent  ?  He  could  never  be  so  trea- 
Cijerous !" 

*'  I  have  full  faith  in  his  honour :  but  you 
\inovf  he  is  made  up  of  odd  notions  and  wild 
principles,  and  acts  differently  to  other  people, 
though,  he  believes,  honestly.  Vt'hy  should  it  be 
a  secret  from  me  else  ?" 

•*  Perhaps,  for  a  surprise.  I  see  my  mother 
uses  only  initials.  As  I  have  broken  her  com- 
mand, I  may  as  well  read  you  the  passage.  It 
is — '  Mr.  Dervvent  seems  a  very  strange  incom- 
prehensible personage,  and  not  agreeable  in  my 
eyes,  though  he  evidently  is  in  others.  I  do  not 
think  he  will  leave  Rotherington  without  taking 
M.  C.  with  him, — at  least  the  little  birds  whisper 
so  ;  but  mind,  Edward,  this  report,  2cc.'  as  I  read 
to  you  before." 

"  I  had  the  vanity  to  think  Matilda  rewarded 
my  admiration  with  some  little  regard — and,  Ed- 
ward, on  the  sandy  foundation  of  that  vanity 
have  I  built  my  hopes !      Derwent,  1  know,  is 
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my  superior  in  almost  every  thing,  and  well  do 
I  remember  his  expression  of  earnest  desire  to  be 
introduced  to  the  unseen  singer  at  Florence ;  and 
I  am  one  who  have  great  faith  in  such  impulses. 
I  never  confided  to  him  my  attachment,  as  per- 
haps I  ought  to  have  done,  and  was  almost  on 
the  point  of  doing.  To  this  moment  he  may  be 
ignorant  of  it ;  or,  if  he  knows  it,  he  may  have 
learnt  it  too  late.  Besides,  people  of  high  prin- 
ciples in  other  things  will  cheat  in  horses  and 
women.  And  Derwent,  too,  I  know  has  peculiar 
notions  on  love  and  friendship.  But  here  we  are» 
I  must  leave  you.  I  am  going  back  to  call  on 
Lady  Branville.  Vv  hen  can  I  see  you  ?" 
"  Breakfast  with  us  in  the  morning." 
To  this  Mark  agreed  ;  and,  leaving  his  friend, 
turned  back  towards  Grosvenor  Square,  medi- 
tatino-  on  the  extract  Edward  had  been  readino; 
from  his  mother's  letter.  He  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve with  Edward  that  it  must  be  Mary,  and  not 
Matilda,  to  whom  Derwent  was  become  attached  ; 
and  yet  he  felt  many  misgivings  ;  for  love,  as  the 
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great  teacher  of  it  has  said;  'Ms  a  thing  full  of 
anxious  fears." 

He  found  Lady  Branville  in  her  boudoir. 

**  I  heard  you  had  been  here  and  gone  out  with 
Edward,"  she  said  ;  "  and  I  was  so  afraid  I  should 
not  see  you  to-day," 

**  xA^nd  yet  I  was  sure  to  come  and  see  you." 

**  You  know  how  welcome  you  always  are.  I 
am  sadly  dull,  and  want  you  to  cheer  me.  What 
say  you  to  escorting"  me  out  for  a  canter  round 
theP'arks?" 

**  I  should  be  delighted  :  but  I  've  no  horse, 
and  shall  keep  you  waiting  whilst  I  get  one." 

"  No — I  am  in  no  hurry.  I  do  not  offer  you 
one  of  his  Lordship's." 

"  Perhaps  he  might  hardly  approve  of  your 
riding  with  me?" 

*'  TSo  matter  :  I  should  not  ask  his  leave,  only 
your  consent.  But  most  likely  he  will  never 
know  it.  We  see  little  of  each  other,  and  know 
less  of  each  other's  proceedings.  I  believe  his 
Lordship   is  at  Windsor  with   his  friend  Colonel 
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O'Tatoe  and  some  other  officers.      'Tis  two  full 
days  since  I  saw  him — Taut  mieux!" 

Mark   smiled :  —  "A  pretty  sample   of  high 
life !" 

"  As  good  as  one  has  a  right  to  expect,  who 
marries  to  connect  herself  and  family  to  a  title, 
when  the  affections  are  elsewhere." 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  Lady  Branville 
sighed  deeply,  and,  withdrawing  her  large  dark 
eyes  from  Masborough,  cast  them  on  the  ground, 
and  stood  silent  with  her  hands  clasped  hardly 
in  each  other,  and  turned  round  with  the  palms 
from  her. 

One  sino;le  immense  tear  fell  on  her  bosom. 
She  started — forced  a  smile,  and  passed  to  the 
door.  Then,  recollecting  herself,  she  said  : — 
"  You  can  ride  a  horse  of  Charles  Chessalette's, 
which  he  left  at  the  Horse-Bazaar  to  be  sold. 
They  will  let  him  come  if  one  of  our  servants  goes 
for  him,  though  they  would  not  trust  him  to  a 
stranger.  I  will  order  him  to  be  brought.  If  you 
prefer  riding  a  strange  horse  in  spurs,  I  will  show 
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you  Edward's  room,  where  you  will  be  sure  to 
find  a  pair.  Come.  I  will  take  you  this  way, 
through  my  dressing-room  and  bed-room.  It 
will  lead  us  to  the  landing  at  once,  without  going- 
down  the  stairs,  and  up  the  opposite  ones." 

Mark  followed  Lady  Branville.  In  her  dressing- 
room  her  maid  Rosalie  happened  to  be  tying  up 
a  wreath  of  artificial  flowers. 

"Are  not  these  pretty?"  said  Lady  Branville, 
stopping  and  holding  them  to  Mark. 

Mark  admired  them  much. 

"  Have  you  put  the  button  on  my  habit,  Ro- 
salie?" inquired  her  Ladyship. 

"  Yes,  my  lady ;  do  you  want  it  ?  I  left  it  up 
stairs  in  my  room." 

Lady  Branville  told  her  to  fetch  it ;  and  then, 
foro-ettino;  the  errand  on  which  she  had  brought 
Mark,  sat  down  on  the  sofa  and  began  trying  on 
the  flowers. 

**  Do  they  suit  me  ?"  she  inquired  of  Mark. 

"  Yes,"  said  he  ;  "  but  you  wear  them  too  back- 
ward." 
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"  Ah,  you  are  right — you  have  exquisite  taste— 
I  always  thought  so.  Come,  put  them  right  for 
me." 

Mark  tried  to  place  the  wreath  a  little  for- 
warder. 

''There,  now.  Put  some  of  my  hair  over  it. 
I  think  I  must  turn  Rosalie  off,  and  take  you  for 
my  lady's-maid,  you  have  done  it  so  well,  k'top — 
that  curl  is  always  in  the  way.  Do  cut  it  off; 
there  are  some  scissors." 

"  Cut  it  off !  Poor  thing  !  what  has  it  done  to 
be  severed  from  its  beautiful  companions?" 

"  I  must  cut  it  off  myself  then,  unless  you  will. 
Do,  really — I  want  it  off." 

"  I  am  very  reluctant." 

"  I  am  very  positive." 

''  Really?" 

"Really." 

**  There,  then,"  exclaimed  Mark.  "  I  have 
made  a  Behnda  of  you  ;"  and  he  held  up  the  dis- 
severed ringlet. 

Lady  Branville  took  the  curl,  and  looked  at  it 
and  at  Mark. 
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"  Ay,"  said  Mark,  "  where  is  the  mighty  ma- 
gician  that  can  make  that  grow  again  !  It  was  a 
cruel  deed.  I  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  an 
executioner,  when  he  holds  up  the  head  apart 
from  the  trunk." 

'*  O  Lord,  how  shocking  !  You  make  me 
think  of  poor  Hugo ;  I  've  been  reading  '  Pa- 
rasina'  this  morning.  But  if  you  are  an  exe- 
cutioner, you  are  entitled  to  a  fee  ;"  and,  so 
saying,  Lady  Branville  folded  the  dark  spoil  in  a 
small  piece  of  silver  paper,  and  gave  it  to  Mark. 

In  gallantry  he  could  not  but  kiss  it  as  he 
received  it ;  and  at  that  moment,  the  door  opening, 
and  Rosalie  entering  with  the  habit,  he  hastily 
put  the  treasure  into  his  waistcoat-pocket. 

"Now  go,  whilst  I  dress.  Rosalie,  just  show 
Mr.  Masborough  into  my  brother's  room :  he 
wants  a  pair  of  spurs ; — and  then  come  back 
to  me." 

Having  got  a  pair  of  spurs  and  screwed  them 
into  his  boots,  Mark  returned  to  Lady  Branville's 
boudoir.  He  had  not  been  long  waiting,  when 
she  appeared  equipped  for  her  ride. 
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"  I  suppose  we  are  ready  before  our  horses," 
she  -said ;  "  so  how  shall  I  amuse  you  till  they 
come  ?  " 

"  Sing  me  one  of  those  songs  you  used  to  sing 
so  brilliantly." 

"  I  '11  try — but  times  are  altered.  What  a  fool  I 
am !  If  I  go  on  in  this  penseroso  strain,  I  shall 
frighten  you  from  ever  coming  near  me  again. 
But  do  you  really  like  music  in  the  morning?" 
"Always  your's,  Lady  Branville — " 
"  Rosa  ! — I  will  not  sing  till  you  call  me  Rosa." 
"  Then,  Rosa.  By  that  name  so  appropriate, 
I  pray  you  to  sing.  Evening,  I  acknowledge,  is 
the  true  time  for  music — at  least,  for  music  of  the 
touching  and  sentimental  style.  The  hour  har- 
monizes with  it,  and  the  analogies  of  nature 
sympathize.  The  bold  crescendo  of  morning,  when 
the  day  blazes  stronger  and  fuller,  makes  us 
too  haughty  and  hardened,  in  general,  to  allow  us 
to  bend  before  the  enchanting  spell.  But  in  the 
evening,  when  that  day,  having  passed  its  pride, 
iS  dying  down,  and  the  influence  of  the  uncertain 
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twilight  arises,  or  the  conscious  dimness  of  the 
mysterious  moon,  then  is  the  heart  soft  to  receive 
its  influence,  as  the  earth  the  showers,  and  *  the 
inarticulate  poetry'  of  sweet  sound  bears  us  away 
willing  and  unresisting  along  its  softly  meandering 
streams." 

"  Nay,  now  that  I  see  you  are  such  an  enthu- 
siast, I  shall  venture  even  against  your  theory,  and 
play  before  '  day's  garish  eye.'  " 

With  these  words  she  seated  herself  at  her 
harp,  and  placed  before  her  some  of  the  airs  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  sing  in  former  times 
at  Sileby  ;  but,  having  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
one  or  two  of  them,  she  put  them  aside  with  a 
sigh,  and  commenced  the  following  song  : 


Oh,  remember  the  hours  we  spent  togetlier. 

Youth's  own  delicious  hours  ! 
There  was  life  in  the  leaves,  and  balm  in  the  weather, 
And  gladness  in  the  flowers  ; 

And  the  sun  was  bright, 
And  tlie  air  was  light. 
And  we  lived  in  Pleasure's  bowers  ! 
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It  is  not  time  that  has  duU'd  my  heart, 

My  years  have  yet  been  few, 
But  still  the  tears  from  my  eyes  will  start, 
The  drops  my  cheeks  bedew ; 
And  the  roses  there 
Are  not  what  they  were, 
When  they  used  to  blush  for  you. 


3. 

A  fatal  worm  their  freshness  kills, 

That  lives  within  my  breast. 
Gnaws  at  my  heart,  my  life's  blood  chills, 
And  never  is  at  rest ; 

'Tis  the  racking  thought 
That  Love  unbought, 
Unsold,  alone  is  blest ! 


The  singer's  voice  trembled  as  she  sung,  and  it 
was  a  relief  to  both  when  the  servant  entered  and 
announced  the  horses  at  the  door. 

They  galloped  round  the  Parks,  and  ever  and 
anon,  when  they  stopped  to  breathe  their  horses, 
they  talked  of  Sileby,  and  the  High  Wood,  and 
the  hunting  ;  and  Lady  Branville  expressed  her 
hopes  that  in  two  days  more,  they  would  have 
poor  Sebastian  at  liberty  to  gallop  with    them. 
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Those  hopes,  and  the  animating  exercise,  brought 
the  roses  to  her  cheeks  with  their  earliest  fresh- 
ness, and  the  lustre  to  her  eye  with  its  former 

fire. 

"  Rosa  Sileby  is  herself  again  !"  she  exclaimed, 

laughing,  to  Mark. 

It  was  the  laugh  of  but  a  moment,  and  a  cloud 
passed  upon  her  features.  She  was  conscious  she 
was  Lady  Branville. 

Mark  saw  the  workings  of  her  soul  in  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  her  countenance,  and  to 
divert  her  thoughts  he  made  some  remark  on 
a  group  that  was  approaching  them,  of  whom 
some  were  in  uniform. 

"  Good  God  !  It  's  Lord  Branville.  Turn 
qjiiek — quick,"  exclaimed  his  companion,  wheel- 
ino-  her  horse  round  and  putting  him  into  a  full 

gallop. 

Masborough,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
was  doing  the  same,  when  one  of  the  group  quick- 
ened his  pace  as  if  approaching  him,  and  per- 
ceivincr  it  was  Lord  Branville,  he  pulled  in  his 
inpatient  steed,  and  waited  tUl  he  came  up. 
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Lord  Branville  formally  touched  his  hat,  and 
inquired  "if  that  was  Lady  Branville  who  was 
going  away  so  fast  ?" 

Masborough  rephed  it  was,  and  immediately 
Lord  Branville  galloped  after  her. 

Mark  hesitated  for  a  moment  what  to  do,  and 
then  went  in  the  same  direction,  but  at  a  much 
slower  pace. 

Lord  Branville's  companions  now  came  up, 
and  Mark  found  one  of  them  to  be  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  who  seemed  very  glad  to  see 
him,  and  introduced  him  to  his  brother  officers. 
Col.  O'Tatoe,  Captain  Hanger,  Lieutenant  Light- 
foot,  and  Major  Mackaw,  who,  he  said,  had  come 
from  their  quarters  at  Windsor  to  dine  with  Lord 
Branville,  where  he  hoped  they  were  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mark. 

Lord  and  Lady  Branville  had  turned  back  and 
were  now  meeting  them.  Lord  Branville  intro- 
duced Lieutenant  Lightfoot  to  his  lady,  and  added, 
she  knew  the  rest,  and  they  were  coming  to  dine 
with  them. 

Lady  Branville  said  she  was  happy  to  hear  it, 
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and  then,  addressing  Mark,  she  added,  **  I  don't 
know  whether  Lord  Branville  has  invited  you  to 
join  OLir  party,  but,  of  course,  we  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you." 

Lord  Branville  affected  not  to  hear  what  Lady 
Branville  said,  and  remarked  to  Captain  Hanger 
that  it  v.as  a  fine  day. 

Mark  had  no  wish  to  be  one  of  a  party  where 
he  knew  his  company  was  not  desired  by  the 
host,  and  therefore  he  told  Lady  Branville  she 
must  excuse  him  from  accepting  her  very  kind 
invitation,  and  that  he  would  now  resign  the 
honour  of  escorting  her  into  other  hands.  So 
saying,  he  took  his  leave  of  her  and  his  old 
acquaintance,  and  bowing  to  the  other  gentlemen, 
he  turned  his  horse's  head  in  a  different  direction 
to  the  one  they  were  taking. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

The  next  morninsr,  Mark  sent  a  note  to  Edward 
to  beg  him  to  come  and  breakfast  with  him,  as  he 
should  prefer  that  to  joining  him  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  As  soon  as  they  had  done  their  break- 
fast, they  called  on  Edward's  father,  and  all  three 
walked  down  to  visit  Sebastian.  They  found  him 
in  great  despondency;  and  much  was  Mark 
shocked  at  his  altered  appearance.  He  could  not 
but  contrast  his  bearing  with  that  of  Derwent, 
when  he  was  a  prisoner ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  strong  mind  and  the  weak  was  most 
apparent.  No  doubt,  the  situation  of  Sebastian 
was  one  of  greater  risk  than  had  been  his  friend's 
at  Florence  ;  but  still,  he  thought,  the  feeling  of 
conscious  innocence  ought  to  have  borne  him  up, 
and  prevented  him  from  giving  way  to  that  utter 
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prostration  of  despair,  which  seemed  to  numb  and 
obscure  his  never- active  intellects. 

His  brother  Edward  endeavoured  to  rouse  and 
to  comfort  him.  He  tried  to  persuade  him  how 
much  a  manly  and  quiet  demeanour  would  speak 
in  proof  of  his  innocence.  He  told  him  how  he 
was  wronging  himself  and  friends,  guiltless  as 
he  was,  by  wearing  the  face  of  guilt.  It  was 
in  vain.  He  was  like  the  bird  before  the  fas- 
cinating reptile,  that  sits  helpless  and  lost,  and 
uses  no  effort  to  shun  the  danger  which  so  be- 
comes inevitable. 

From  this  distressing  scene,  Mark,  finding  he 
could  render  no  useful  assistance,  took  his  de- 
parture. He  went  back  to  Stevens's,  and  there 
he  found  his  uncle,  just  arrived,  and  very  busily 
employed  in  reading  a  long  communication  which 
had  come  that  morning  from  Messrs.  Vice,  Screw, 
File,  and  Pincer. 

''  How  are  you,  my  boy  ?  All  well  ?  Mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano  ?  Here,  read  this,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think." 

Mark   read  the  papers,  which  consisted  of  a 
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letter  from  Sir  Charles  Chessalette's  attornies  to 
his  uncle's,  containing  a  proposal  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  upon  terras,  and  of  a  statement  of 
their  own  opinion  on  the  subject. 

''  I  differ,  sir,"  said  Mark,  "  from  Messrs. 
Vice,  Screw,  File,  and  Pincer,  and  would  give 
you  the  advice  'to  agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly.' " 

"  But,  don't  you  see,  I  am  on  the  point  of 
getting  by  due  course  of  law  all  that  Sir  Charles 
offers,  and  more.  The  case  was  to  come  on  this 
week,  and  is  now  postponed  for  only  a  fortnight, 
and—" 

"  May  be  postponed  again." 

"  Well,  but,  0  mi  ilf«rce,  atlast  it  must  come  to 
a  hearing,  and  then  I  am  sure  of  victory." 

"  So  you  thought  before,  and  yet  you  were  de- 
feated.    Besides,  there  's  many  a  slip  between—" 

*'  *  Inter  calicem  supreniacjue  luhra.' " 

*'  And  besides,  dear  sir,  even  suppose  you  get  a 

decision  in  your  favour  this  time,  there  will  then 

have  been  one  each  way, — such  is  the  glorious 

>  uncertainty  of  the  law  ;    and  do  you  think  Sir 
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Charles  would  not  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  keep  you  in  suspense — " 

**  '  Spernque  metumque  inter  dubiusJ  '' 

*'  Yes,  dubious  till  the  day  after  doomsday."    • 

"  O  Mark,  thou  hast  been  into  the  enemy's 
camp  !  inimica  TrojcB  Castra!" 

'■'■  I  have,  and  quarrelled  with  and  cut  the 
Agamemnon,  or  commander-in-chief!  So  don't 
look  suspiciously  upon  rae  as  a  deserter,  a  spy, 
and  a  traitor." 

**  I  would  not  hear  thine  enemy  say  so  !  No,  you 
are  all  right;  but  pleaseth  me  not  thine  advice." 

*'  It  is  sound,  though,  depend  upon  it !  Con- 
sider the  terms.  Sir  Charles  agrees  to  give  you 
peaceable  possession  in  six  months,  law-pro- 
ceedings are  to  cease,  each  party  to  pay  his  own 
costs,  and,  though  perha])s  you  might  eventually 
get  costs  from  him,  yet  what  to  you  are  a  few 
hundreds  laid  out  in  curtailing  the  '  law's  delay,' 
compared  to  your  '  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than 
all?'" 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right  ! 
'  Cedo  equidem,  tiec,  nate,  tihi  comes  ire  recnso!' 
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We  '11  go  to  Vice  and  Co.  's,  and  settle  the 
affair,  and  on  our  way  you  shall  tell  me  how  you 
came  to  quarrel  with  Sir  Charles." 

Off  they  set,  and  Mark  amused  his  uncle  by  his 
account  of  the  rash  disclosure  of  his  politics,  and 
its  consequences.  Mr.  Masborough  laughed  heart- 
ily at  his  description  of  Mr.  Viper's  eloquence, 
and  the  family  nomenclature  of  the  good-hu- 
moured grocer. 

"And  so  the  Baronet  takes  all  sorts  of  fish  in 
his  political  net  ?  By  the  bye,  Mark,  I  mean  you  to 

oppose  him  the  very  next  election  at  L .     So 

you'll  have  another  bout  at  politics  with  him, 
unless  he  has  the  grace  to  resign  his  claim  to  the 
seat,  when  he  shall  have  quitted  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 

Mark  did  not  like  to  hear  this  proposal,  as  he 
had  no  wish  to  keep  up  hostilities  with  the  father 
of  Matilda,  which  an  electioneering  contest  would 
be  but  too  certain  to  have  the  effect  of  doing. 
However,  he  thought  it  not  prudent  to  dispute  his 
uncle's  inclination  at   present,  when  he  saw  no 
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prospect  of  an  early  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
lest  in  the  argument  any  thing  should  come  out 
about  the  daughters.  His  precaution  was,  how- 
ever, vain,  as  the  very  next  remark  of  the  Squire 
^ras — <<And  pray,  Mark,  what  sort  of  girls  are 
his  daughters  ?  Are  they  fierce,  young,  she- 
Tories?     Eh?"   , 

(t  Very  nice  girls — all  three." 

"  Three  there  are  ?  Didn't  lose  your  heart,  I 
hope.  I  must  have  no  Capulets,  my  boy.  Oh, 
I  foro-ot,  you  were  quite  safe — there,  at  all  events, 
of  all  places  of  the  globe  !  Your  goddess  was  there 
to  protect  you.     Are  you  as  constant  as  ever?" 

''  Quite,  quite.  That  is  my  wife,  you  know, 
sir.  You  said,  if  you  remember,  you  would  never 
consent  to  my  taking  any  other  wife  than  the 
lady  there  represented." 

*•  Represented  ?  you  dog  !  You  are  misrepre- 
senting me,  I  think." 

**  Don't  you  remember  saying  so  in  the  carriage, 
the  morning  you  were  taking  me  part  of  the  way 
toSileby?" 
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"  I  remember  something  of  the  sort,  but  not 
just  as'  you  say.     I  meant  the  Picture  itself." 

**  Oh,  I  understood  quite  differently." 

"  How  could  you  suppose  I  meant  any  thing 
else,  when  I  believed  it,  and  do  believe  it,  to  be  a 
fancy-piece  ?  I  suppose,  then,  you  have  been  on 
the  look-out  for  the  original — perhaps  you  have 
made  inquiries  of  the  Chessalettes  ?  Why,  the 
knave  is  blushing! — *  suffnnditiir  ora  riibore  ! '  " 

Mark  felt  greatly  relieved  by  a  person's  coming 
up  at  that  instant  and  shaking  his  uncle  by  the 
hand.  The  interruption  was  very  seasonable,  for 
he  feared  the  inquiry  into  the  picture  was 
coming  to  a  crisis. 

The  gentleman,  who  had  done  him,  uncon- 
sciously, so  good  an  office,  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
Vice  himself,  the  head  of  the  firm  to  whose  office 
they  were  going  and  now  had  nearly  arrived.  He 
turned  back  with  them;  and,  fortunately,  the  dis- 
cussion which  ensued  gave  Mr.  Masborough's 
thoughts  another  direction,  and  Mark  heard  no 
more  at  that  time  of  the  dangerous  subject  of  the 
Picture. 

VOL.   II.  G 
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The  Squire  arranged  with  Mr,  Vice  to  meet  the 
attorney  of  the  opposite  party  at  his  office  on  the 
following  day.  Mark  excused  himself  from  join- 
ing him  at  the  conference,  as  the  trial  of  Sebas- 
tian Sileby  was  to  come  on  at  the  same  time,  in 
which  he  took  a  much  greater  interest  than  in  any 
pecuniary  matter  whatever,  whether  concerning 
his  uncle  or  himself. 

On  their  way  home  Mark  felt  in  a  continued 
state  of  alarm  lest  his  uncle  should  revert  to  the 
Picture,  and  he  kept  him  in  constant  conver- 
sation respecting  Sebastian  Sileby 's  trial,  judging 
that  to  be  a  safer  topic  than  his  law-suit,  and  one 
less  likely  to  lead,  by  any  allusion  or  association  of 
ideas,  to  the  female  branch  of  the  Chessalettes. 

Whilst  he  was  explaining  in  what  manner  he 
suspected  Smith  had  involved  the  accused  in  his 
toils,  he  was  suddenly  accosted  by  a  footman  in 
the  Branville  livery,  who  said  his  Lady  wished  to 
speak  with  him,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  her 
carriage. 

He  requested  his  uncle  to  wait  a  moment  for 
him,    and    ran   to   the   carriage-window.       Lady 
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Branville  shook  his  hand,  and  asked  him  "  if  he 
could  spare  her  his  company  for  a  short  time,  as 
she  had  something  very  particular  to  say.  In  fact, 
she  was  going  to  have  called  for  him  at  his  hotel, 
had  she  not  happened  to  see  him  walking  with  an 
elderly  gentleman." 

"  My  uncle  and  patron,"  said  Mark. 

"  Well,  your  uncle  and  patron  will  give  you 
half  an  hour's  leave  of  absence,  and  really  I  do  so 
want  a  word  with  you." 

Mark  said  he  would  get  himself  excused,  and 
accordingly  he  told  his  uncle  Lady  Branville 
wanted  him. 

"  Who  's  she?  Married,  I  hope  ?  I  see  I  must 
be  vigilant." 

"  Married  !  Don't  you  remember  that  Miss 
Sileby,  our  L — shire  belle,  married  Lord  Bran- 
ville?" 

"  I  'd  forgot.  You  mean  Sebastian  Sileby 's 
sister  ?  Ah,  poor  thing,  she  must  be  in  an  anxious 
state.  Do  go  to  her  by  all  means.  No  doubt 
she  wants  to  talk  about  the  trial.  She  's  a  deuced 
fine  girl !     Just  introduce  me,  and  then  I  '11  be  off. 
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I  should  like  a  nearer  view  of  her,  seeing  that  I 
atn  a  great  admirer  of  beauty,  an  *  Elegantmm 
furmarum  spectator.' " 

Mark  took  his  uncle's  arm  and  introduced  him. 

"  I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  surrender  your 
nephew  to  me  for  half  an  hour,  sir?"  said  Lady 
Branville  with  a  bewitching  smile. 

The  Squire  made  a  most  devout  bow,  and  put- 
ting his  right  hand  on  his  left  breast,  said,  **  Tuus, 
o  regina,  quid  optes  Explurare  labor,  niihi  Jussa 
capesserejas  cs^." 

The  lady  smiled  again  —  Mark  laughed.  The 
Squire  looked  as  if  he  did  not  comprehend  the 
joke,  until  becoming  conscious  of  his  absurdity, 
he  laughed  too. 

"  At  six  precisely,"  said  the  Squire,  holding  up 
his  finger  to  Mark. 

"  I  will  be  with  you,  sir." 

The  Squire  took  off  his  hat,  and  remained 
uncovered  till  the  steps  had  rolled  up,  and  the 
fair  lady  had  rolled  away,  carrying  off  his  nephew 
by  her  side. 

*'And  now  I  am  all  impatience  to  hear  what 
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your  Ladyship  has  got  to  say,"  said  Mark,  as 
they  drove  off. 

"  My  Ladyship  has  got  to  say  that  she  thinks 
it  very  unkind  of  you  to  be  so  inattentive  to  her 
requests — " 

Mark  looked  surprised,  and  Lady  Branville 
continued — "  as  never  to  call  an  old  friend  by  the 
name  she  loves  to  hear." 

"  Forgive  me,  Rosa,  and  do  relieve  my  curio- 
sity.    Is  it  about  poor  Sebastian  ?" 

"  No,  all  will  be  well  with  him,  I  hope  ;  and 
I  feel  little  anxiety.  My  newsi,  is  yet  nearer 
home." 

"  Indeed !" 

**  Indeed  it  is.  You  must  know.  Lord  Bran- 
ville was  highly  incensed  at  my  '  indecorous  con- 
duct' in  riding  out  with  you.  We  had  very  angry 
words  about  it  yesterday  evening,  as  soon  as  his 
visiters  were  gone." 

**  I  am  truly  sorry  to  have  caused  any — " 

"  Sorry  am  not  I,  except  on  your  ac- 
count. I  am  afraid  his  Lordship  may  call  upon 
you." 
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'*  Be  not  uneasy  ;  I  will  answer  him." 

"  I  knew  you  would,  and  therefore  I  am 
uneasy." 

'*  Then  cease  to  be  so :  be  assured,  my  dear 
La — Rosa — nay,  now,  I  did  remember!  Dear 
Rosa,  1  promise  you  he  shall  receive  no  harm 
from  me,  and — " 

*'  He !  It  is  T/oii — t/ou  I  fear  for — only  for  j/o«. 
For  him — I  wish — what  I  must  not  say." 

"  Lord  Branville,  I  think,  can  have  no  right  to 
call  me  out  for  riding  with  you." 

"  But  that  i^  not  all.  He  renewed  the  subject 
this  morning,  and  from  an  insinuation  he  threw 
out,  I  am  persuaded  my  maid  Rosalie  has  been 
making  disclosures.  For  some  time  1  have  plainly 
perceived  a  good  deal  of  intimacy  and  signs  pass- 
ing between  him  and  her.  When  she  dressed 
my  hair,  she  remarked  I  had  cut  off  one  of  my 
favourite  curls ;  and  I  caught  my  Lord's  eye 
scrutinizing  my  head-dress  since." 

"  At  all  events,  Lady — Rosa — I  will  avoid  a 
meeting  if  possible ;  but  you  know  that  I  must 
go  out,   if  directly  called    upon.      You  yourself 
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would  despise  me,  as  would  all  the  world,  if  I 
did  not." 

"  Oh  Heavens  !  It  is  all— all  my  fault  !  What 
shall  I  do  ?" 

*'  My  dear  Rosa,  you  look  upon  this  too 
seriously.  I  am  persuaded  his  Lordship  will  not 
trouble  me ;  and  I  only  regret  that  you  should 
suffer." 

''Think  not  of  me.  To  see  you,  to  hear  you, 
is — Don't  look  ajt  me :  I  know  not  what  I  am 
saying." 

Mark  took  her  hand.  "  Calm  yourself,  dear 
Rosa.  You  are  nervous  ;  and  no  wonder,  con- 
sidering all  your  family  troubles." 

*'  Kind  !  kind !"  sobbed  Lady  Branville,  tum- 
inof  from  him. 

Mark  felt  dreadfully  uneasy.  He  could  not 
mistake  his  beautiful  companion's  sentiments  to- 
wards him,  and  his  position  was  a  difficult,  even 
a  dangerous,  one.  Beauty  in  distress  is  a  pro- 
verbial softener  of  the  heart ;  and  here  the  dis- 
tress was  incurred  for  his  sake.  Mixed  with  this 
was  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  Lord   Bran- 
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ville,  both  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  Rosa,  his 
suspected  conduct  towards  her  maid,  and  his  sus- 
picions with  regard  to  himself.  From  this  sense 
of  hostihty  sprung,  not  unnaturally,  a  species  of 
triumph  at  his  own  position  at  the  moment  and 
the  preference  so  decidedly  shown,  and  which,  it 
appeared,  had  been  always  entertained.  But  the 
imag;e  of  Matilda  was  as  armour  to  his  breast. 
True  it  was,  the  fear  of  Derwent's  successful 
rivalry  kept  his  bosom  from  the  bounding  throb 
of  confident  hope ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  less  assured,  it  did  still  exist,  and  would 
continue  to  do  so,  he  was  conscious,  till  it 
should  fall  before  the  absolute  certainty  of  her 
loss. 

After  a  considerable  pause,  Lady  Branville 
resumed  the  discourse — "  To-morrow,  you  know, 
is  an  eventful  day  ;  I  trust  it  will  be  a  happy  one 
to  my  poor  brother.  He  and  Edward  will  take 
care  of  me  :  or,  if  he  is  unable,  Edward  must 
alone.  I  have  quite  decided  on  leaving  Lord 
Branville's  roof,  if  he  succeeds  in  convicting 
Sebastian.     I  should  go  back  to  Sileby,  and  there 
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I  should  sometimes  have  the  happiness  of  seeing 
you  as  Edward's  visiter.  But  as  a  conviction  is, 
I  am  persuaded,  nearly  impossible,  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  continue  in  my  gilded  prison.  There 
I  cannot  see  you,  I  cannot  invite  you — " 

"  No,  of  course,  I  could  not  come  to  be  coolly 
deceived  by  his  Lordship  ;  nor  should  I  willingly 
do  so,  when  I  know  that  it  would  produce  un- 
pleasantness between  you  and  him." 

"  And  yet  I  must  see  you.  Why  should  I  give 
up  the  friendship  I  value  so  highly  on  account  of 
his  injurious  fancies?  I  will  not  do  it!  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I  must  not  expose  you  to  the  risk 
of  his  endangering  your  life.  It  will  be  his  fault 
if  we  meet  in  secret." 

Mark's  embarrassment  was  now  at  its  height. 
Here  was  a  lady  involving  him  in  clandestine 
meetings,  for  which  he  had  neither  inclination  nor 
adequate  motive.  On  the  contrary,  his  affections 
were  elsewhere,  and  besides,  without  any  con- 
sideration for  Lord  Branville,  he  was  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  the  sister  of  his  friend,  of  a  beautiful 
girl  whom  he  had  known  the  ornament  of  a  once 
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happy  home,  of  one  for  whom  he  had  much 
admiration  though  no  love,  of  one  who  had 
evinced  so  marked  a  preference  for  him,  descend- 
ing from  the  Parian  pedestal  of  honour  to  the  low 
level  of  secrecy,  danger,  and  shame  !  How  to 
act  he  knew  not.  Not  to  meet  her  advances  he 
was  aware  would  be  a  cruel  blow  to  her  female 
pride.  He  judged  it  best  under  all  circumstances 
to  adopt  the  Fabian  system  of  warfare,  and  delay 
till  he  could  avoid. 

He  therefore  said,  *'  he  trusted  she  would  have 
her  confident  augury  for  the  morrow's  trial 
justified  by  the  event.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
sorry  to  say  he  felt  some  misgiving.  At  all  events, 
from  her  statement  he  found  that  that  day  would 
decide  much  of  her  future  course  ;  and,  that  being 
the  case,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
the  result,  and  be  guided  by  it  in  their  arrange- 
ments for  seeing  each  other."  He  then  went  on 
to  say  how  grieved  he  was  to  find  she  was  so  un- 
kindly treated,  and  how  happy  Lord  Branville 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  such  a 
treasure. 
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At  these  words,  Lady  Branville  gave  him  a  most 
expressive  look,  and  exclaimed:  —  "Treasure! 
none  to  him  !  He  never  had  my  soul — nor  could 
he  have  appreciated  it  if  he  had  ;  he  has  none  of 
his  ovi^n !  RosaUe  is  refined  enough  for  him — the 
wretch  ! — Now  I  will  just  give  you  one  instance  of 
his  taste.  We  went  not  long  ago  with  a  party  to 
the  Opera — Sontag  sanglike  an  angel — my  friend, 
Lady  Seraphina  Thrill,  carried  away  by  her  feel- 
ings, shrieked  out,  'Oh  ecstacy  !'  and  fainted — and 
if  the  unfeehng  brute  (forgive  me  for  using  the  only 
language  applicable  and  expressive  enough)  did 
not  cry  out,  quite  loud,  when  all  eyes  were  on 
Seraphina,  '  Oh  fiddle-de-dee  !'  and  pretended  to 
faint  too  !" 

**  And  render  no  assistance  ?" 

"  None  !  Count  Knoutlaionbackski  supported 
her  head,  and  fanned  her,  whilst  he  sat  laughing. 
And  when  the  poor  dear  soul  was  better,  he  joked 
with  her  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner ;  and  said, 
for  his  part,  he  preferred  a  blind  fiddler's  '  Drops 
of  brandy ;'  and  the  only  music  which  had  any 
*  ecstacy'  for  him  was  the  pack  in  full  cry  j  and 
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finally  he  wound  up  the  whole  by  declaring  he 
would  get  his  friend  Bill  Break  spine  to  christen 
his  two  most  hopeful  bitches  Sontag  and  Sera- 
phina  !" 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Mark,  "  that 
Lord  Branville  better  becomes  a  cover-side  than 
an  opera-box." 

*'  We  are  ill-suited.  My  spirit  is  ardent,  ro- 
mantic, enthusiastic.  His — but  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  it,  or  to  trust  myself  to  describe  it  ! 
You  are  looking  at  your  watch  :  well,  I  know  I 
have  kept  you  longer  than  I  engaged  to  your 
patron,  as  you  call  him,  and  I  suppose  you  must 

go." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  time  is  up." 
"  Heigho !      Well,    at    least   I   can  take   you 
to    Stevens's.      That    will    save   your  time   and 
prolong  mine — "  here  she  sighed  heavily — "  with 
you." 

Lady  Branville  then  told  the  coachman  to  drive 
to  Stevens's,  where  Mark  got  out.  She  pressed 
bis  hand,  and  saying,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
"tell  him  now  to  go   home. — Adieu!" — threw 
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herself  back  in  the  carriage.  Mark  watched  it 
drive  off,  and  felt  greatly  relieved  as  he  entered 
his  hotel  and  joined  his  uncle,  who  was  waiting 
for  him  with  his  eyes  on  the  time-piece. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

There  is  a  sensation,  known  perhaps  to  few,  and 
those  of  exceedingly  irritable  nerves  and  hasty 
and  excitable  temperament,  an  oppressive  feeling 
of  Time's  having  become  stationary.  When  they 
are  waiting  in  anxiety  for  some  particular  event, 
the  idea  takes  possession  of  them  that  the  interval 
can  never  be  got  over,  and  that  the  appointed 
period  is  never  to  arrive.  The  schoolboy  who 
thinks  it  never  will  be  the  holidays  ;  the  lover,  he 
how  is  caught  by 

"  Beauty,  that  pretty  plaything,  dear  deceit, 
That  steals  so  softly  o'er  the  stripling's  heart, 
And  gives  it  a  new  pulse,  unknown  before  ;" — 

he   thinks   the   destined   day   will    never  come ; 
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these  do  not  analyse  their  feelings,  and  it  is  well 
for  them  they  do  not ;  if  they  did,  they  would 
find  the  thoupht  a  maddenins;  one. 

Mark  awoke  the  following  morning  before  it 
was  daylight.  He  was  in  a  restless  and  feverish 
state.  The  Squire  had  compelled  him  to  take  a 
liberal  allowance  of  wine,  and  he  had  had  an  un- 
easy dream  about  Derwent  and  Matilda.  He  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs  in  that 
quarter,  to  be  relieved  from  suspense,  to  know  the 
best  or  the  worst ;  for,  he  felt,  if  Matilda  was  but 
true  to  him,  all  other  difficulties,  even  his  uncle's 
prejudices,  were  capable  of  being  surmounted. 
But  before  he  could  urge  his  inquiries  on  this 
point,  he  was  determined  to  see  the  result  of 
Sebastian's  trial.  A  few  hours  only  had  to  roll 
on,  and  it  would  commence  ;  a  few  more,  and  it 
would  be  over.  But  in  the  impatient  and  excited 
humour  he  was  in,  it  seemed  as  if  even  the  first  of 
the  two  periods  would  never  arrive.  He  looked 
at  his  watch,  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  then 
threw  himself  back  in  his  bed,  exclaiming,  "  shall 
I  then  have  to  lie  here  for  ever?" 
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At  length  the  day  began  gradually  to  unfold 
itself,  and  the  sun  arose  bright  and  cheering. 
"  This  is  a  good  omen,  I  hope,"  said  Mark, 
springing  out  of  bed  and  putting  on  his  dressing- 
gown.  *'  Much  is  to  be  done  ere  you  go  down  to 
your  billowy  bed,  old  fellow." 

''  Old  fellow  !"  said  a  voice  at  the  door.  "  Is 
that  the  word  ?  Very  respectful,  truly  !  Pray 
how  did  you  know  it  was  me  V  cried  the  Squire, 
entering. 

**  You  ?  How  could  I — how  should  I  know  it 
was  you  ?     Good  morning  !  you  are  early." 

"  '  Tu  quoque ! '  and,  if  it  was  not  me,  who  did 
you  think  it  was  ?  Who  is  it  that  you  dehght  to 
honour  with  the  title  of  '  old  fellow  V  " 

"  The  sun,  sir." 

"  The  son  !     Whose  son?  " 

Mark  pointed  upwards.        *  • 

•'*  Oh  !  that  sun  !  Now,  if  you  had  but  said 
Sol,  there  would  have  been  no  mistake ;  and  pray 
why  do  you  call  him  old  fellow,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Is  not  he  old,  sir?  Old  as  the  hills  ?  Yea, 
as  '  the  great  globe  itself? '  " 
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"  Why,  so  he  is,  in  one  sense — but  he  's  an 
'  alter  et  idem '  sort  of  a  fellow.  You  know  we 
talk  of  the  7iew  moon.  But  to  stop  this  discus- 
sion— I  've  come  up  before  I  've  finished  dressing, 
to  call  you,  and  see  if  you  were  inclined  for  a 
walk  in  the  Park  ?  You  know  we  shall  be  parted 
all  day — I  at  Vice  and  Co.'s,  and  you  in  Court,  of 
course." 

Mark  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the  walk  ;  and, 
as  he  finished  his  toilet,  he  thought  of  the  events 
of  the  day  without  any  longer  feeling  that  uncom- 
fortable sensation  of  its  not  advancing.  His 
uncle  and  he  returned  refreshed  to  breakfast, 
after  which  they  separated  for  their  respective 
engagements.  Mark  went  and  joined  Edward 
Sileby  and  his  father,  and  accompanied  them  to 
the  Court. 

In  consequence  of  an  accident  happening  to 
their  coach,  they  did  not  arrive  till  the  business 
of  the  day  had  commenced.  Sebastian  was  al- 
ready in  the  dock,  and  the  trial  of  another 
prisoner  was  proceeding.  They  took  their  seats 
immediately  behind  the  counsel  who  was  to  de- 
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fend  Sebastian,  and  close  to  Sebastian  himself. 
His  appearance  at  first  bespoke  something  of 
resolution,  but  he  had  not  energy  to  maintain  it. 
Ere  long  his  senses  seemed  (to  use  a  vulgar  but 
expressive  phrase)  "  all  abroad  ;"  and  a  skilful 
physiognomist  might  have  detected  in  him  at 
once  an  incapacity  to  give  a  full  attention  to  the 
bearing:  of  the  different  answers  of  the  witnesses 
in  the  case  then  going  forward,  and  also  an 
absence  of  abstraction  and  concentration  of 
thought  on  the  one  that  was  to  come  after  it. 
However,  when  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  re- 
turned, he  showed  signs  of  sympathy  by  a  nod  and 
a  smile  to  his  brother. 

Mark  said  to  Edward,  he  supposed  as  a  matter 
of  course  Lady  Branville  would  not  be  present  ? 
to  which  Edward  replied,  "  she  was  waiting  at 
home ;  but  that  her  footman  was  in  Court  ready 
to  take  her  a  message  from  him  the  moment 
Sebastian's  trial  was  over." 

Whilst  they  were  yet  speaking,  the  officer  of 
the  Court  began  to  arraign  Sebastian.  His 
father  looked  at   him   for   a   moment  earnestly, 
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then  at  the  judge,  then  at  the  jury;  and  then, 
taking  out  his  handkerchief,  he  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands,  resting  them  on  the  back  of  the  seat 
before  him. 

The  first  witness  called  was  one  of  the  banker's 
clerks,  who  produced  the  draft,  and  proved  the 
payment  of  the  nine  hundred  pounds. 

The  second  witness  was  Lord  Branville.  He 
said  the  draft  was  his  handwriting,  but  that  he 
drew  it  for  £600,  and  that  the  figure  six  had 
been  changed  into  a  nine. 

On  his  ci-oss-examination,  he  said,  "  he  first 
discovered  the  alteration  when  he  looked  over  his 
banker's  book  ;  it  was  at  an  unusual  time  that  he 
looked  over  it ;  and  the  reason  was,  that  there  had 
been  some  conversation  at  a  party  about  people's 
living  within  their  income  :  Mr.  Smith  was  pre- 
sent, and  had  bet  him  a  guinea  he  had  over- 
drawn his  account :  to  decide  this  he  had  referred 
to  his  banker's  book,  and  so  discovered  the  item 
of  nine  hundred  pounds  :  Mr.  Smith  was  not  with 
him  on  that  occasion." 

Mr.  Smith  was  next  called.      As  he  entered  the 
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witness-box,  he  looked  very  pale.  Mark  half  rose 
from  his  seat  from  a  feeling  of  impatience  at  the 
sight  of  him.  Their  eyes  met.  Smith  passed  his 
hand  over  his  brow,  and  then  turned,  as  if  in 
order  to  face  the  judge,  with  his  side  to  Mark. 

His  evidence  was,  "  that  Mr.  Sebastian  Sileby 
had  requested  him  to  borrow  for  him  six  hundred 
pounds  of  Lord  Branville.  Lord  Branville,  after 
some  demur,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel,  gave 
him  a  cheque  for  that  sum  ;  that  cheque  he  gave 
to  Sebastian  Sileby  immediately  :  he  passed  from 
Lord  Branville's  dressing-room,  straight  through 
the  passage  to  the  breakfast-room,  where  Sileby 
was  waiting  for  him  :  the  cheque  was  not  quite 
dry  when  he  gave  it  to  him  ;  and,  on  his  solemn 
oath,  he  had  delivered  it  as  he  received  it,  without 
alteration." 

On  cross-examination,  he  said,  "  he  had  no  ill- 
will  against  Sebastian  :  he  had  forgotten  every 
thing  about  a  horse  called  Belle  Sauvage :  on 
being  reminded,  he  thought  it  merely  a  frolic, 
and  had  no  vindictive  feeling.  He  was  sure  he 
went  direct  from  Lord  Branville's  room  down  the 
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passage  :  he  did  not  go  into  any  room  before  he 
got  back  to  the  breakfast-room :  he  passed  se- 
veral  doors  ;  none  of  them  led  to  his  room ;  his 
room  was  up  stairs :  there  were  two  staircases  ; 
one  beyond  Lord  Branville's  room ;  the  other 
beyond  the  breakfast-room :  he  did  not  know 
whether  there  was  ink  in  any  of  the  lower  rooms 
which  he  passed  :  he  had  no  portable  ink-stand  : 
the  passage  was  a  long  one,  and  not  straight : 
Lord  Branville  and  he  had  never  spoken  against 
Sebastian  Sileby  :  he  did  not  ask  Lord  Branville 
for  £900;  he  asked  for  £600  j  that  was  the 
sum  he  beheved  Sileby  wanted  :  he  thought  he 
had  money  left  out  of  a  large  sum  he  had  lately 
assisted  him  in  raising  :  he  himself  had  property 
in  Ireland  :  his  house  and  estates  went  by  no  par- 
ticular name." 

The   counsel   then  asked  him  in  what  county 
and  parishes  they  were  situate  ? 

"  In  Sligo." 

"  Yes — and  the  parishes?" 

Mr.  Smith  hesitated,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
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prosecution   thereupon    rose  and   objected  to  the 
question,  which  he  said  was  totally  irrelevant. 

The  cross-examining  counsel  said  his  object 
was  to  shake  the  witness's  credit,  by  showing 
that  he  was  a  person  who  had  passed  himself 
off  for  what  he  was  not,  and  had  even  obtained 
the  hand  of  a  young  lady  in  marriage  by  false 
pretences  ;  but  the  discussion  was  terminated  by 
Smith's  interrupting  it,  and  saying,  "  he  had 
no  objection  to  name  the  parishes,  which  were 
Cuthra  and  LUlcoe." 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  asked  him  if  he 
had  just  recollected  the  names,  or  whether  they 
were  pure  invention  ?  and  Mr.  Smith  said,  "  he 
should  have  answered  at  once,  but  that  he  forgot 
whether  Cuthra  was  in  Sligo,  or  whether  it  was 
not  partly  in  the  adjoining  county." 

The  counsel  gave  him  a  look  of  incredulity  and 
contempt,  and  then  called  a  female  witness,  who 
said,  "  she  had  been  a  housemaid  at  Lord  Bran- 
ville's,  but  was  not  then  ;  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  in  question  she  was  cleaning  Mr.  Smith's 
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bed-room;  he  came  in;  and,  thinking  he  was 
going  to  stay,  she  went  out ;  but  she  had  only 
just  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  when  he 
passed  her  very  rajoidly :  he  had  a  small  piece 
of  paper  in  his  hand,  which  he  waved  about  and 
blew  upon,  as  if  drying  it :  he  went  along  the 
passage  as  if  towards  the  breakfast-room ;  there 
were  writing  materials  in  every  bed-room." 

On  this  woman's  cross-examination,  it  came 
out,  "that  she  could  not  speak  to  within  an  hour 
of  the  time  :  she  returned  to  Mr.  Smith's  room 
shortly,  but  did  not  notice  the  ink-stand  :  she 
had  been  turned  away  by  Lord  Branville  for 
telling  him  a  falsehood  to  screen  another  servant." 

There  were  then  called  several  witnesses  to 
speak  to  their  opinion  and  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  accused.  These  were  gentlemen 
of  the  first  respectabihty,  who  all  said,  "they  had 
always  held  him  quite  incapable  of  any  dishonest 
or  dishonourable  action."  Amongst  the  number 
was  Masborough,  who,  on  being  asked  the  same 
question  as  the  rest,  replied—"  ho  is,  I  am  cer- 
tain,  as   utterly  incapable   of  falsehood  or  fraud, 
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as  I  am  well  persuaded  the  principal  witness 
against  him,  Smith,  is  abundantly  capable  of 
both." 

The  judge  upon  this  censured  Mark  severely, 
and  desired  him  to  confine  himself  to  answering: 
the  questions,  without  going  out  of  his  way  to 
blacken  the  characters  of  witnesses  who  might 
be  quite  as  honest  as  himself.  The  prisoner's 
counsel  offered  to  remonstrate,  and  say  something 
in  vindication  of  Mark,  as  that  Smith's  credi- 
bility was  in  question.  The  judge  angrily  ordered 
the  young  man  not  to  reply  upon  the  bench. 

In  his  lordship's  summing  up  of  the  case  it 
was  evident  he  was  convinced  of  Sebastian's 
guilt;  and  he  pointed  out  to  the  jury  the 
absence  of  sufficient  probable  motive  in  Smith 
to  alter  the  note,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
benefit  the  accused  would  derive.  He  also 
showed  that  the  witness  called  to  make  out  a 
probability  of  Smith's  having  gone  to  his  own 
room  had  not  met  the  time,  although  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  said  to  have  been 
seen  as  it  were  in  the  act  of  drying  a  paper  was 
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wortli  their  consideration.  Finally,  he  bade  them 
remember  that  this  witness,  by  her  own  admis- 
sion, had  been  guilty  of  a  falsehood,  through 
which  she  lost  her  place ;  which  proved  that, 
however  she  might  excuse  it  as  on  behalf  of  a 
fellow-servant,  there  was  in  her  mind  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  moral  principle  of  veracity.  On 
the  whole,  if  they  thought  there  was  a  balance 
of  testimony  sufficient  to  cast  upon  the  case  any 
reasonable  doubt,  he  hoped  and  trusted  they 
would  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  it ;  but, 
if  otherwise,  they  would  discharge  their  duty  to 
their  -country  and  their  own  consciences,  painful 
as  it  might  be,  by  finding  a 'verdict  accordingly. 

The  jury  retired. 

Their  return  was  looked  for  with  breathless  in- 
terest. An  hour  elapsed,  but  still  they  did  not 
appear.  It  was  a  period  of  most  anxious  sus- 
pense, and  to  some  almost  unbearable.  There 
are  moments  when  even  the  dullest  natures  are 
so  intensely  worked  upon,  that  they  approach  the 
sublime  of  passion.  It  was  so  with  Mr.  Sileby, 
and  an  artist  might  have  had  such  a  lesson  as 
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few  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with,  had 
one  been  present  when  the  agonized  father, 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expectation, 
and  at  last  unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  re- 
gardless of  the  presence  of  the  judge  and  the 
thousand  eyes  that  were  on  him,  started  up 
suddenly  from  his  seat,  and,  casting  a  wild  look 
at  Smith,  and  clenching  his  hands,  cried  with  a 
clear  deliberate  tone,  "  God  requite  thee  for 
this  ! "  and  rushed  out  of  Court.  His  son  Edward 
followed  him.  The  officers  and  the  crowd  made 
way.  Mark's  first  impulse  was  to  have  gone 
too,  but  he  checked  it.  He  looked  at  Sebas- 
tian's face :  he  thought  he  could  perceive  it 
written  there  that  Reason  wavered  on  her  throne  : 
he  felt  that  his  friends  should  not  desert  him. 
As  soon  as  he  had  seen  his  father  get  into  a 
coach,  Edward  returned  ;  but  still  the  jury  did 
not  appear. 

Suspense  has  ever  been  considered  a  main  in- 
gredient of  such  tales,  poems,  and  dramas  as 
depend  upon  their  plot.  Suspense  it  is,  or  the 
excitement    of    doubt,    and    the    uncertainty   of 
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winning  or  losing,  that  gives  to  the  horse-race, 
and  the  prize-fight,  and  the  dice,  their  intox- 
icating charm.  Interesting  is  the  moment  at  an 
election  when  the  poll  is  almost  closed,  when 
the  candidates  are  neck  and  neck,  and  lo  !  a 
coach  is  seen  afar  off  crowded  with  voters !  Are 
they  pink  or  blue?  Interesting  is  it  when  the 
House  divides  on  a  question  which  is  to  decide 
whether  ministers  are  to  go  or  stay.  But  what 
interest  can  be  equal  to  that  of  life  and  death  ? 

At  length  the  jury  returned.  As  they  one  by 
one  entered  the  box  and  took  their  seats,  Mark 
and  Edward  with  deliberate  care  scrutinized  their 
countenances.  They  whispered  their  speculations 
to  one  another,  as  the  officer  of  the  Court  called 
over  their  names.  Did  they  look  like  men  re- 
lieved from  the  awful  burthen  of  fixing  on  a 
fellow-creature  the  conclusion  of  guilt, — the  fiat 
of  the  grave  1  There  was  on  many  an  embar- 
rassed air ;  on  the  face  of  one  or  two  a  look  of 
satisfaction  and  ease.  Mark,  after  a  rapid  but 
minute  survey  of  the  whole  twelve,  laid  his  hand 
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on  his  neighbour's  arm,  and  said :  "  Prepare  for 
the  worst,  Edward." 

*'  No,"  he  rephed ;  "  that  fat  man  looks  too 
well  pleased." 

"  He  is  a  fool,  who,  holding  himself  safe  from 
temptation  to  a  like  risk,  on  the  principle  of 
Lucretius,  sees  with  satisfaction  a  danger  he  is 
not  hable  to.  Besides,  he  feels  he  has  done  a 
heavy  duty — a  very  unusual  thing  for  him,  and  is 
self-satisfied." 

**  I  hope  otherwise  ;  and  I  only  think  some  of 
them  are  afraid  the  judge  may  remark  on  their 
acquitting." 

"  I  wish  you  may  be  right — but  hush  !  " 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  the  officer, 
**  how  say  you  ?  —  Is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
Sebastian  Sileby,  guilty  or  not  guilty?" 

"  Guilty." 
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CHAPTER  IX, 


In  the  verdict  of  the  jury  the  learned  judge  said 
he  entirely  concurred.  In  his  mind  there  was  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 
He  then  in  a  most  solemn  manner  passed  on  him 
the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law,  and  told  him  his 
crime  was  one  unfortunately  so  common  and  so 
subversive  of  the  interests  of  society,  that  it  was 
requisite  to  repress  it  with  the  utmost  severity — 
**  a  severity,"  he  added,  "  which  had  been  exer- 
cised upon  parties  who  had  once  borne  the  highest 
character  for  respectability,  and  who  had  moved 
in  a  sphere  where  such  a  penalty  seemed  far  re- 
mote. But  the  law  was  the  same  to  the  rich  and 
to  the  poor ; — their  station  had  not  saved  them 
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from  suffering ;  and  the  equality  of  the  law  de- 
manded a  like  example  in  a  like  case.  The 
prisoner  must  not  hope  for  mercy." 

During  this  address  Sebastian's  face  wore  a 
vacant  laugh.  At  its  conclusion  he  was  led 
from  the  dock  ;  and  the  learned  judge,  sucking 
an  orange,  desired  the  gaoler  to  put  up  Abraham 
Brown  for  stealing  a  live  Muscovy  duck,  the 
property  of  Shadrack  Drake,  as  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Impey,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  was 
anxious  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

There  was  some  movement  of  the  witnesses 
and  parties  in  the  last  case  going  out  of  Court, 
and  the  witnesses  and  parties  interested  in  the 
present  one  coming  in.  Amongst  the  latter  was 
the  recovered  Muscovite,  who,  alarmed  at  the 
concourse,  entered  the  court  with  a  loud  '  quack, 
quack,'  whereupon  most  of  the  audience,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  junior  counsel,  who  had  nothing  to  do, 
laughed  as  heartily,  and  as  evidently  without  any 
remnant  of  sympathy,  as  if  all  they  had  just  been 
hearing  had  happened  a  year  ago,  or  had  had 
no  shadow  of  reality  in  it,  but  had  been  only  a 
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play,  which  was  over,  and  abomt  to  be  supphed 
by  the  farce. 

Mark  and  Edward  went  round  from  the  Court 
into  the  interior  of  the  prison.  They  found  Se- 
bastian in  his  cell,  lying  with  his  face  downwards 
on  the  ground.  The  footman,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  Court  in  readiness  to  convey  the  tidings 
of  the  result  to  Lady  Branville,  had  followed 
them,  and  stood  at  a  little  distance.  At  length 
he  ventured  to  come  forward,  and  ask  if  he  should 
go  with  his  message  ? — "  Yes,"  said  Edward. 

"  Stop,"  interposed  Masborough,  and  then, 
turning  to  Edward,  he  said,  '*  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  take  the  news  yourself  ?  She  looks  for  a 
different  story.    You  could  break  it  gradually." 

"Right,"  said  Edward.  "We  shall  only  be 
allowed  a  short  time  here."  And  then  he  told 
the  man  to  wait,  and  he  would  himself  tell  Lady 
Branville. 

"  Lady  Branville  !"  exclaimed  Sebastian,  turning 
round,  and  sitting  up  :  "she's  my  sister.  Only 
think  of  hanging  the  brother  of  a  lord  and  a 
lady !    Is  that  what  you   are  going  to  tell  her  ? 
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Won 't  she  come  and  see  me  ?  Only  think— here 
it  is !" 

As  he  said  this,  he  put  his  hands  round  his 
throat,  and  Ufted  up  his  head  as  if  in  the  act  of 
beino-  handed.  Mark  shuddered,  and  felt  so  sick 
that  he  was  obhged  to  step  outside  the  cell.  The 
gaoler  stood  there. 

"You  must  not  be  going  in  and  out,  sir.  We 
must  lock  the  door,  if  you  don't  stay,"  said  the 
man. 

"  I  feel  ill,— this  upsets  me,"  said  Mark. 

**  Very  likely,  sir.  You're  not  used  to  it :  we  arCj, 
as  the  woman  said  to  the  eels." 

"Good  God  !"  exclaimed  Mark,  turning  away. 

"Oh,  very  well,  sir!  If  your  feelings  are  so 
fine,  I  must  say  you  are  as  well  away ;  whereby 
I  see  the  allowed  time  's  up.  So,  Mr.  prisoner's 
brother,  you  must  come  away,  too.  I  must  shut 
up  shop  now." 

"Wretch!  Hardened  and  degraded— " 

Mark  checked  himself,  for  he  thought  he  was 
making  a  foe  where  he  wanted  a  friend,  and 
added, — "  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  a  nervous  crea- 
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turtJ,  and  very  unreasonable.  I  ought  to  know 
you  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  for  all.  These 
things  are  matters  of  course  to  you,  though  new 
to  us.  It  is  a  routine  affair  of  business  to  you, — 
to  us  one  of  near  interest.  Excuse  me,  I  did  you 
injustice." 

"  Oh,  no  offence,  sir,  I'm  sure.  I  can  assure 
you,  I  used  to  feel  differently  myself  at  first. 
I  am  naturally  tender-hearted,  but  custom, — you 
know,  sir,  custom  !" 

**  No  doubt, — you  must  make  allowance  for 
me,  to  whom  all  this  is  strange.  Might  I  trespass 
on  your  kindness  to  speak  one  word  more  to  my 
unfortunate  friend  ?" 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,"  said  the  gaoler,  allowing 
Mark  to  pass,  who,  however,  had  no  other  object 
than  to  gain  a  little  time  for  the  brothers  to  finish 
their  interview. 

**  I'll  tell  you  what  my  wish  is  now,  Ned,"  said 
Sebastian,  recovering  and  exerting  himself,  "  and 
I'm  sure  Mr.  Masborough  will  agree  with  me, 
it 's  no  use  talking  of  reprieve  and  Secretaries  of 
State.     I  shall  be  hanged,  unless — " 
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"  Unless  what  ?  Tell  me  what  you  would 
have  done,  and  done  it  shall  be  !"  exclaimed  Ed- 
ward.     '. 

•'  On  your  honour  ?"  said  Sebastian. 

**  On  my  honour  !"  said  Edward. 

"  Then,  Mr.  Masborough,  please  to  stand 
aside,  I  shall  not  want  to  refer  to  you.  Only 
witness  Edward's  promise  to  a  dying  man." 

'•  I  witness  it,  and  will  aid  him  in  doing  your 
wishes,  to  my  power,"  said  Mark. 

"Tell  me,  Edward.  Do  I  seem  rational  and  in 
my  senses  ?" 

*'  Perfectly,  now  !" 

"Because  you  sometimes,  when  we've  talked, 
have  said  otherwise.  Mr.  Masborough,  are  you 
of  the  same  opinion  ?" 

"  My  dear  friend,  you  seem  to  me  perfectly 
rational,  and,  I  may  say,  collected." 

"  I  see.  I  seemed  different  before  the  trial 
and  at  it.  But  that  judge  was  such  a  horrid  old 
fool,  to  believe  that  scoundrel, — it  tiied  my  pa- 
tience. Well,  if  I'm  rational,  your  promise  is 
binding.      Save   yourself,  Edward,  the  disgrace. 
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save  all  of  us,  save  me,  the  disgrace  of  the  scaf- 
fold !" 

"  I  wish  I  may  be  able.    I  will  memorialize." 

''Trash!  If  you  don't  wish  to  see  me  so-^" 
here  he  again  put  his  hand  round  his  throat — 
"  bring  me  Prussic  acid." 

Mark,  who  had  stepped  aside  when  Sebastian 
requested  him  to  do  so,  but  had  again  come  for- 
ward on  his  continuing  to  address  him,  as  well  as 
his  brother,  started.  Edward  looked  towards  the 
door. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  the  gaoler.  ''  Really, 
I  can't  stay.  I  must  go  to  the  debtor's  yard. 
Their  walking  time  is  come." 

"  I'll  think  of  it,"  said  Edward  to  his  brother. 

"  Bring  it,"  cried  Sebastian  with  great  vehe- 
mence ;  and  then  after  a  pause  he  added,  — '*  or  I 
would  rather  not  see  you  again." 

The  gaoler  came  in,  and,  as  Mark  and  Edward 
shook  the  prisoner  by  the  hand,  he  almost  pushed 
them  out,  and  straightway  locked  and  chained 
the  door. 

As  soon  as  they  got  into  the  open  air,  Edward 
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pressing  Mark's  arm,  said,  ''  Masborough,  before 
you  advise  me  how  to  begin  with  Rosa, — ay,  and 
there's  writing  to  my  poor  mother,  too  !— first  of 
all  tell  me,  can  I  do  what  Sib  asks?" 

"  You  cannot." 

"  But  the  disgrace — " 

"  Is  awful — the  long  suffering  to  your  brother, 
awful !  Yet  you  cannot  help  to  kill  him." 

"  He  must  die.     I  see  no  hope,"  said  Edward. 

"  Nor  I,  Edward.  Use  every  effort  ;  petition 
for  mercy ;  do  all  you  can.  At  last,  if  he  must 
die,  I  well  help  him  to  shorten  his  torture,  and 
escape  the  last  degradation." 

"  'Thank  you,  'thank  you  !  This  is  being  a 
friend  in  need." 

*'  I  own  I  shall  rate  my  service  highly  my- 
self: for,  besides  the  penal  nature  of  the  trans- 
action, I  can  scarce  reconcile  it  to  ray  conscience  ; 
in  fact,  it  will  be  an  act  o^  feeling.  People  will 
blame  me ;  but  it  will  be  doing  as  I  would  be 
done  by ;  and  I  would  rather  be  wrong  on  those 
principles,  than  right  on  colder  ones." 

'*  It  is  a  fearful  alternative,  Masborough  !" 
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"  It  is !  and  a  cruel  kindness  that  I  have  to 
show  your  unhappy  brother.  I  will  buy  the  fatal 
liquid  at  once ;  but  do  not  tell  him  I  have  done 
so  till  every  hope  of  reprieve  is  exhausted.  Exe- 
cutions, you  know,  are  not  so  speedy,  when  not 
for  murder  ;  and  we  shall  have  time  to  reconsider 
this  case  of  conscience.  I  should  Uke  to  speak 
to  Derwent  about  it;  he  is  so  sure  to  be  rioht." 

"  I  know  how  you  swear  by  him,  and  yet  many 
of  our  friends  have  I  heard  say  they  would  take 
your  judgment  as  soon  as  his,  he  is  so  eccentric." 

"  They  are  wrong." 

"What  an  enthusiastic  you  are  in  all  things! 
I  can  especially  appreciate  your  friendship  for 
Derwent  now,  when  you  are  half-inclined  to  think 
he  is  supplanting  you  in  a  certain  quarter." 

''  I  blame  him  not,  I  never  confided  my  secret 
to  him." 

"  But  do  you  think  he  must  not  have  guessed 
it  or  learnt  it  ere  this  ?" 

"  Perhaps, — but  I  will  not  condemn  him  un- 
heard.    Ought  not  you  to  have  turned  there  ?" 

**  No ;  I  will  go  first  to  my  father,  and  then  to 
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Rosa.  My  letter  to  my  poor  mother  last — for  I 
dread  it  more  than  all !  I  will  call  on  you  at 
five  o'clock,  and  tell  you  how  my  father  and  Rosa 
bear  the  tidings.  My  sister  talked  of  parting 
from  Lord  Branville ;  but  she  must  stay  till  we 
have  got  him  to  join  in  a  petition  for  mercy.  If 
that  fails,  I  hope  we  shall  go  and  Uve  abroad." 

The  friends  here  separated.  Edward  went  on 
his  painful  missions,  and  Mark  entered  a  che- 
mist's shop.  Having  procured  a  small  phial  of 
the  deadly  acid,  he  returned  to  Stevens's.  His 
uncle  was  not  yet  come  in  from  the  meeting  at 
his  attoraies',  but  he  arrived  soon  after. 

"Well,  it's  all  right,  Mark,"  he  exclaimed. 
**  But,  '  proh  Deum  atqiie  hominum  fidem  !'  what 's 
the  matter?  Your  face — Good  God  !  Is  the  trial 
over?" 

Mark  shook  his  head, 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Squire,  "  I  was  so  full  of  my 
own  affairs,  I  never  thought  of  you  and  your 
friends.     I  need  not  ask  the  result?" 

"  Sebastian  Sileby  is  convicted." 

"  Surely  he  will  not  be  executed  !" 
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'*  We  shall  do  all  we  yet  can,  sir,  to  save  him, 
—but  I  fear  it  will  be  in  vain.  You  know  the 
old  fallacy,  'if  Dr.  Dodd  is  spared,  the  Per- 
reaus  were  murdered  !' — which,  to  my  view,  is 
justifying  one  murder  by  another." 

"  If  it  is  a  murder,  that 's  all.  Forgery  is  a 
grievous  thing  though,  Mark." 

"  Bad,  no  doubt,  at  the  best  it  is.  But  this 
would  not  have  been  a  very  bad  one,  had  it  been 
one  at  all ;  which,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  as 
fully  after  the  trial  as  before  it,  that  it  was  not." 

*'  Did  the  judge  seem  dissatisfied  with  the 
verdict." 

"  He  did  not ;  but  he 's  wrong." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  would  rather  have  his  opinion 
than  your's.  You  are  interested  ;  he  is  not.  You 
are  young,  very  young,  Mark  ;  he,  old,  and  much 
experienced  in  these  things,  I  am  afraid  vour 
friend,  notwithstanding  your  good  opinion  of  hmi, 
is  guilty." 

'^  He  is  not ;  you  wrong  him.     You — " 

"  Gently,   gently.     Don't  put  yourself  into  a 
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passion.  Passion  is  no  argument :  on  the  con- 
trary, Ira  furor  brevis  est.  Don't  you  recollect  a 
passage  in  Plato  on  this  subject?" 
"  No,  I  don't.  I  never  read  Plato." 
"  More  's  the  pity,  Mark  :  I  hope  you  will  ere 
long.  We  will  read  him  together,  if  you  like, 
some  time  or  other  at  Rotherington — (which  is  to 
be  mine  again  safe  and  sure,  in  a  parenthesis). 
You  '11  find  in  his  Euthyphro  a  passage  which  I 
won't  quote  to  you,  though  I  could,  in  the 
original ;  but  to  give  you  an  extempore  trans- 
lation, it  is  to  the  following  effect : — '  Now  if  I 
and  you  should  differ  about  a  number,  whether  it 
is  more  or  less,  would  a  difference  about  such  a 
point  cause  us  to  be  enemies,  or  to  be  angry  with 
one  another  ?  or,  should  we  not  begin  reckoning, 
and  soon  settle  the  matter  ? '  Just  apply  this.  I 
wish  your  friend  may  be  innocent.  You  ought  to 
allow  me  to  think  the  decision  of  a  learned  judge, 
and  of  twelve  impartial  men,  'prima  facie,  more 
likely  to  be  right  than  yours.  Now,  to  upset 
this  opinion  of  mine,  do  you  quietly  state  to  me 
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your  arguments  in  favour  of  your  friend,  and 
explain  to  me  how  you  think  the  jury  were  led  to 
an  erroneous  conclusion." 

**  My  dear  uncle,  I  acknowledge  my  error  in 
being  so  warm.  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me, — just 
state  my  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  own  I 
begin  with  a  conviction  of  my  friend's  innocence, 
and  I  require  strong  proof  to  supersede  this. 
Now,  what  proof  have  I  ?  Lord  Branville's  evi- 
dence I  lay  out  of  the  question  ;  for  he  only  says 
the  draft  was  altered,  as  I  believe  it  was.  The 
banker  the  like,  for  the  like  reason.  That  scoun- 
drel Smith  remains  then  the  only  witness.  It 
was  said  he  gained  nothing  by  the  forgery :  he 
has  gained  his  rival's  removal,  he  has  gained  his 
rich  wife,  and,  dearer,  his  revenge !  Are  self- 
interest,  fortune,  and  vengeance,  no  motives  with 
such  a  character?  Then,  what  would  Sebastian 
gain  by  the  forgery?  Three  hundred  pounds, 
which,  take  notice,  he  could  have  had  for  asking 
for;  for  Lord  Branville  would  as  soon  have  lent 
him  nine  hundred  as  six,  no  doubt.  And  would 
he  peril  his  neck  to  cheat  the  person  who  be- 
friended hira  out  of  such  a  sum  ?     Then  again  the 
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circumstance  of  the  banker's-book  being  inspected 
at  that  unusual  time,  and  in  consequence  of 
Smith's  wager,  is  to  me  very  suspicious  and 
redolent  of  contrivance.  Lastly,  the  maid's  tes- 
timony not  only  shows  that  Smith  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  altering  the  draft,  but  also  it  is  a  positive 
contradiction  to  part  of  his  evidence,  which  was 
introduced  as  material,  viz.,  his  going  at  once 
from  his  Lordship  to  Sebastian." 

"  '  Quid  facundia  possit,  Re  patuit,'  O  Mark  !" 
rejoined  the  Squire  :  "  I  commend  your  argument, 
and  must  say  you  make  a  strong  case  for  your 
friend.  I  suspect,  however,  you  have  not  stated 
the  facts  fairly  and  fully.  You  may  have  told  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  have  you  told 
me  the  whole  truth  ? " 

*'  Why,  certainly,  sir,  I  have  omitted  one  little 
circumstance  ;  namely,  that  the  servant-maid  had 
told  some  bit  of  a  white  lie  once  upon  a  time." 

"  What  was  the  lie,  Mark  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  ejcactly  stated,  but  it  could  not  be 
a  bad  one  :  it  was  merely  to  screen  a  fellow- 
servant,  and  for  no  advantage  to  herself." 

''How   do  you   know   that?     Might  she   not 
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screen  her  fellow-servant  in  order  that  he  or  she 
might,  when  the  turn  came,  screen  her  ?  Might 
it  not  be  one  who  had  been  her  ally  in  cheating 
her  master,  that  she  was  screening  ?  But  there  are 
many,  many  supposable  motives  !  Go  to,  Mark. 
If  a  lie  is  told  with  a  bad  motive,  (and  few 
are  told  with  good  ones,)  it  is  not  very  white. 
But,  put  on  your  hat ;  a  turn  will  do  us  good,  and 
I  can  finish  my  homily  on  lies  in  the  street ;  and  I 
think  I  shall  convince  you  that  all  are  about 
equally  bad,  the  small  hes  making  up  for  their 
want  of  size  by  the  generally  paltry  and  con- 
temptible nature  of  their  motive,  which  supplies 
no  excuse  like  a  good  fat  lie,  that  is  for  the  most 
part  begotten  by  a  motive  of  like  dimensions  !  " 

After  discussing  the  subject  of  lies  at  some 
length,  Mr.  Masborough  reverted  to  Mark's  ar- 
gument, and  he  said  he  thought  it  sufiiciently 
good  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  He  therefore  recommended  him  to  state 
it  in  writing  with  great  care  ;  and  this  Masborough 
resolved  to  set  about  in  the  evening  in  his  own 
room. 
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The  Squire  then  told  him  all  the  particulars  of 
his  arrangement  with  Sir  Charles  Chessalette, 
and  that  he  was  to  be  restored  to  the  possession 
of  Rotherington  in  a  few  months.  The  Baronet's 
son  had  joined  in  the  covenant,  and  the  whole 
was  definite  and  straightforward.  **  Sir  Charles," 
he  continued,  "  made  some  demur  about  depo- 
siting a  sum  of  money  with  my  attornies  as  secu- 
rity for  the  fulfilment,  as  he  said  he  was  in  want 
of  a  little  ready  money  to  portion  a  daughter  of 
his  who  is  to  be  married  as  soon  as  he  gets 
back." 

"  Married  !  a  daughter — which  ?  who  ?  what  ? 
why  ?  when  ?  "  exclaimed  Mark. 

"  Which  !  who  !  what !  why !  why,  what 's  all 
this  to  you  ?  You  don't  care  about  the  girl.  If, 
Mark — what — what  do  you  mean?" 

''  Only,"  said  Mark,  "  I  thought  it  might  be  to 
a  friend  of  mine." 

"  Oh,  that 's  all  !  "  said  the  Squire.  "  The 
warmth  of  your  friendship  really  quite  alarmed 
me.  I  begun  to  think  I  don't  know  what.  But  I 
breathe  aeain.     Let  me  see  if  I  can  answer  all 
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your  categories  ! — Which  ?  I  don't  know  which. — 
Who  ?  A  Mr.  Darwin,  I  think.  Is  that  your 
friend's  name  ?  " 

*'  Derwent,  sir  ?  " 

"  Ay,  Derwent  or  Darwin,  it  's  all  the  same ; 
what 's  in  a  name  ?  Next  comes,  What  ?  Answer, 
going  to  be  married.  Why  ?  Because  she  wants 
a  husband,  I  suppose,  '  tempestiva%  viro,^  ay  ? 
When  ?  As  soon  as  her  papa  gets  back  to  give 
her  away.  Doubtless,  she  is  crying,  *  why  tarry 
his  chariot-wheels?'  These,  I  think,  were  all 
your  interrogatories,  Mr.  Mark  ?  " 

"  All,  sir.  Derwent  was  a  great  friend  of 
mine  at  Cambridge,  and  I  wonder  you  have  not 
heard  me  talk  of  him.  I  used  to  call  him  my 
Mentor." 

**  Indeed !  Then  I  suppose  you  considered 
him  very  wise  and  clever?" 

"  Very,  indeed  !  " 

**  Well,  then,  all  I  can  say  is,  either  you  were  a 
bad  judge,  or  he  is  altered,  or  else  I  must  add, 
*  Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit/  " 

**  For  marrying  ?  " 
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"  No,  but  for  marrying  a  Chessalette." 

Mark  bit  his  lip.     "  I  thought,  sir,  hostilities 
were  over  ?  " 

"  They  are,  and  therefore  my  opinion  is  worth 
the  more." 

**  No  doubt,  sir,"  said  Mark,  wishing  to  sound 
his  uncle,  and  thinking  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
try  the  grolmd  a  httle — "  no  doubt.  But  you 
know,  sir,  you  make  exceptions,  so  liberal  and 
enlightened  are  your  views.  You  patronize  me, 
for  instance,  though  you  disapproved  of  my 
father." 

"  '  Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis,'  as  Horace 
truly  says.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  come  of  a  good 
stock  ;  and  the  few,  of  whom  I  hold  you  one, 
who  are  good  when  their  parents  are  bad,  have 
great  merit.  When  I  put  a  walnut  into  the  ground, 
I  look  to  have  a  fruit-tree  in  the  course  of  years  ; 
but  if  I  sow  only  the  berries  of  the  hawthorn,  I 
should  be  an  ass  to  stand  watering  the  shoots, 
and  watching  their  growth  in  the  faith  that  they 
would  hereafter  produce  work  for  my  nutcrackers. 
No :  similis  simili  gaudet,  like  produces  like,  and 
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such  as  you  are,  are  the  exceptions.  Now  it  is 
against  all  logic  to  infer  a  general  from  a  par- 
ticular, or  to  draw  a  rule  from  an  exception.  Peo- 
ple say,  '  the  exception  proves  the  rule  j'  and  so 
it  does — to  exist.  It  does  not  prove  what  the 
rule  is,  but  it  proves  that  there  is  a  rule  from 
which  to  except — exception  being  a  relative 
term." 

''I  neither  want  a  logician  nor  a  conjuror  to 
tell  me  this,"  said  Mark. 

''You  are  vastly  impertinent  to-day,  my  dear 
boy.  You  half  rouse  my  suspicions  that  these 
misses  are  not  indifferent  to  you — and  if  I  be- 
lieved you  dared  care  for,  much  more  regard 
or  think  of— But,  no !  you  cannot  be  such  a 
traitor ! " 

"  My  dear  uncle,  it  is  Derwent,  my  friend 
Derwent,  who,  you  told  me,  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried— not  I.  You  did  not  tell  me  I  was  going  to 
be  married,  you  know." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  say  it 's  all  right,  and  I  'm 
only  fighting  a  shadow,  a  phantom  of  my  own 
fancy  ?     Well,  I  am  glad  of  that." 
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"  Derwent  is  going  to  marry  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters," said  Mark  aloud  ;  but,  as  if  musing,  "  of  a 
man  who  has  had  a  law-suit  with  my  uncle. 
Do  you  think,  sir,  I  ought  to  cut  him  for  this 
connexion  ?  " 

**  Oh,  by  no  means  j  why  should  you?  He 
does  not  marry  the  father  !  " 

"  No  more  he  does  !  "  rejoined  Mark.  "  IVo 
more  he  does  !  I  may  therefore  continue  to  regard 
him.  I  dare  say  he  will  be  happy :  from  all  I 
have  heard  and  seen,  the  young  ladies  are  very 
amiable,  accomplished,  and  beautiful.  Happy 
Derwent ! " 

"  You  seem,  Mark,  to  have  great  pleasure  in 
praising.  The  theme  is  grateful,  '  laiidumque 
immensa  ciipido."' 

"  You  know  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  them  when 
I  went  to  Rotherington,  not  knowing  you  were 
gone.  By  the  bye,  I  suppose  you  and  the  Ba- 
ronet hardly  met  on  such  easy  terms  as  to  talk 
of  that  mistake  of  mine  ?  " 

"  We  talked  of  nothing  but  the  matter  before 
us  and  general  topics — one  only  excepted.  There- 
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fore  your  illustrious  self  was  not  brought  on  the 
tapis.  However,  that  one  topic  did  certainly 
concern  you:  —  Sir  Charles  said,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  our  interview,  he  *  hoped  I  would 
engage  not  to  exert  the  influence  my  possessing" 
Rotherington  would  give  me  at  the  next  election 
for  L .'" 

''  And  what  did  you  say,  sir  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  did  say,  sir,  I  most  assuredly  should. 
I  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that  I  should 
make  the  most  of  my  influence,  inasmuch  as  our 
politics  are  diametrically  opposed." 

''  And  he  said  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  But,  if  I  have  any  skill  in  physi- 
ognomy, he  brewed  some  plot ;  for  there  was 
about  him  for  a  moment,  after  my  declaration,  a 
perplexed  look  ,•  then  his  brow  cleared,  he  wore 
a  slight  smile,  and  he  turned  the  conversation  not 
very  artificially." 

"  Let  us,  if  you  please,  turn  homewards,"  said 
Mark.  ''  Edward  Sileby  promised  to  call  at 
Stevens's   at  five    o'clock,    to   tell    me    how  his 
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fatlier   and    sister    bore  the    intelligence   of   the 
verdict." 

"  A  fine  woman  that  sister  !     It  struck  me  that 
you   are   a  bit  of  a  favourite  of  her's.     Is  it  so  ? 

prefer  your  having  a  small  harmless  flirtation 
with  a  married  woman,  who,  having  a  husband 
already,  will  not  put  me  in  jeopardy  of  losing 
you.  —  None  of  your  misses  —  beware  of  steel- 
traps  !  " 

"  Very  moral  advice,  truly  !  May  I  ask,  sir, 
whether  you  are  indebted  to  your  Oxford 
edu— " 

"  Hold  your  saucy  tongue,  m?  Marce!  I  would 
not  preach  immorality.  Do  you  think  I  would  ? 
I  would  not  have  you  go  beyond  certain  innocent 
lengths  —  you  know,  —  'sunt  cevti  deuique  fines, 
Qnos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consislere  rectum.'  " 

"  Now,  uncle,  I  put  it  to  you,  should  you  like 
to  be  the  husband  of  a  flirting  wife,  flirt  she 
never  so  wisely  ?  " 

"  *  Bona  verba  quceso  f '  Put  not  so  awful  an 
hypothesis,  boy  !     God  preserve  me  a  bachelor!" 
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Mark  was  glad  enough  to  keep  his  uncle  on 
this  new  subject,  as  he  had  begun  to  be  afraid, 
if  he  further  pursued  the  other,  it  might  end  in 
his  proposing  to  extract  from  him  some  Han- 
nibal's vow  of  perpetual  enmity  to  the  house  of 
Chessalette. 

They  found  Edward  Sileby  waiting  for  Mark. 
He  told  him  his  father  had  received  the  news 
quite  quietly,  having  left  the  Court  with  a  full 
expectation  of  the  result.  Very  different  had  it 
been  with  Lady  Branville  : — she  had  repeatedly 
fainted  ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits  she  had 
in  the  most  unchecked  and  unmeasured  terms 
spoken  her  mind  of  the  conduct  of  her  Lord.  In 
writing  to  his  mother,  he  had  tempered  the  truth 
with  a  mixture  of  hopes  of  a  reprieve  which  he 
was  far  from  feelins^. 

When  he  had  related  to  Masborough  his  dif- 
ferent proceedings,  he  returned  to  his  sister.  In 
his  presence  she  asked  and  obtained  from  her 
husband  a  promise  to  recommend  her  brother  to 
mercy. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


That  evening  Mark  drew  up  his  memorial  in 
favour  of  Sebastian,  and  showed  it  to  his  uncle. 
The  following  morning  when  Edward  called,  it 
was  submitted  to  his  consideration  ;  and,  as  he 
approved  of  it  too,  he  accompanied  Mark  to 
present  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  next 
(lay  they  received  an  answer,  saying,  "  the  sen- 
tence should  not  be  carried  into  execution  till  the 
Secretary  had  had  an  interview  with  the  learned 
Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial,  and  if  he 
thought  there  was  sufficient  weight  in  the  argu- 
ments adduced  to  warrant  delay,  in  order  to 
any  further  inquiries  being  made,  it  should  be 
granted." 

With  this  assurance  the  friends  were  obliged  to 
rest  satisfied,  and  they  employed  the  interval  in 
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making  such  inquiries  among  the  servants  of 
Lord  Branviile  as  they  hoped  might  lead  to  some 
confirmation  of  the  female  witness — but  without 
success. 

The  time  was  rolling  on — the  fatal  day  drawing- 
near.  To  the  prosecutor's  recommendation  to 
mercy  an  answer  had  been  received,  saying, 
"  that  the  offence  was  one  to  which  a  pardon 
could  not  be  granted  consistently  with  former 
cases." 

Mrs.  Sileby  arrived  in  town,  the  very  shadow 
of  her  former  self.  She  had  set  off  the  day  she 
received  her  son's  letter,  informing  her  of  the 
sad  story  of  his  brother's  condemnation.  Amidst 
all  her  affliction  and  agony,  which  were  truly 
severe,  truly  maternal,  the  ruling  passion  was 
still  strong,  and  she  could  not  help  telling  the 
news  of  the  wedding  about  to  take  place  between 
Mr.  Derwent  and  Miss  Chessalette.  Nor  was 
Edward  too  entirely  absorbed  in  grief  at  his 
brother's  suffering  and  his  family's  disgrace  to 
omit  sending  off  a  note  to  Mark,  to  assure  him 
positively  that  the  bride  elect  was  Mary,  and  not 
Matilda. 
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In  a  day  or  two  the  new-married  couple  thetti^ 
selves  appeared — but  they  were  only  birds  of  pass- 
age, and  were  not  staying  in  London  ;  and  well 
was  it  for  them  that  it  was  so  arranged,  for  they 
would  have  found  themselves  amongst  friends 
who  had  far  other  occupation  than  sympathy 
with  their  joy.  There  was  time,  however,  for 
Mark  to  spend  a  long  day  in  their  company. 
Whilst  Derwent  was  occupied  with  his  lawyer 
and  other  business,  he  escorted  the  bride  about 
the  town,  and  during  their  drive  he  learnt 
from  her  many  particulars  of  no  little  interest. 
Amongst  others,  she  told  him  that  it  was  her 
youngest  sister,  Jane,  who  had  put  the  ring  on 
his  finger  in  his  sleep,  Mrs.  Sileby  having,  with 
some  difficulty,  persuaded  her  to  do  so,  in  order, 
as  she  said,  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  consum- 
mation which  both  Matilda  and  Mark  had  told 
her  was  devoutly  to  be  wished.  "  Now  Matilda," 
the  bride  continued,  *'  I  know  from  herself,  never 
told  Mrs.  Sileby  any  thing  of  the  kind,  though 
the  good  lady  chose  so  to  interpret  some  casual 
expression  she  made  use  of  in  speaking  of  you ; 
and  I  can  assure  you  Matilda  has  felt  very  un- 
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Comfortable  ever  since  you  went  away,  as  she 
happened  to  be  on  the  leads  the  morning  of  your 
departure,  by  mere  accident,  and  she  was  afraid 
you  would  think  she  was  interested  in  watching 
you  drive  away.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  she  was 
not — for,  having  seen  plainly  enough  your  regard 
for  her,  I  will  not  conceal  that  I  believe  it  is  re- 
turned." 

Mark  was  of  course  highly  delighted  with  this 
intelligence  from  such  good  authority ;  and  his 
spirits  were  for  the  time  too  buoyant  to  allow  him 
to  cast  a  thought  upon  Sebastian  or  any  thing 
gloomy. 

In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  he  had  a  long  and 
confidential  conversation  with  the  bridegroom. 
He  told  him  the  tribulation  he  had  been  in  at 
his  suspected  rivalry ;  and  Derwent,  in  return, 
assured  him  he  had  all  along  been  quite  con- 
vinced, even  when  they  were  at  Florence,  that 
he  had  fixed  his  hopes  on  Matilda.  *'  There- 
fore," he  added,  *'  you  may  be  sure  I  would  have 
run  away  rather  than  have  attempted  to  rival 
you ;    but    I    hope   you    will   agree   in   thinking, 
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(as  I  used  to  do,  when  I  was  pursuing  my  love- 
aflair  with  Mary,  and  keeping  it  a  most  pro- 
found secret,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  surprise 
our  marriage  would  occasion  you,)  that  there 
is  no  harm  in  our  bonds  of  friendship  being 
tightened,  as  1  trust  they  may  be  by  your  union 
with  Matilda,  into  brotherhood ;  and  perhaps  I, 
too,  may  be  of  some  avail  in  reconciling  you  to 
my  father-in-law,  whom  I  find  your  politics  have 
seriously  offended.  Having  received  a  hint  from 
Charles,  I  broke  my  politics  to  him  gradually, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  toleration  and  favour. 
You,  as  I  told  him  one  day  when  we  were 
talking  in  a  confidential  manner,  though,  hke 
myself,  a  little  on  what  he  considered  the  wrong 
side  in  that  one  respect,  were  an  excellent  youth 
of  good  expectations ;  and  I  ventured  to  go  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  I  should  like  to  see  family 
feuds  put  an  end  to  by  your  union  with  Matilda, 
whom  I  knew  you  admired." 

"  And  what  said  he  ?     How  did  he  take  it  ?  " 
"  He  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,   and  said,  '  I  ad- 
mire his  taste,    and   I  wish  he  may  get  it  I  '     I 
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said  no  more  at  the  time ;  but  he  evidently  had 
not  forgotten  the  subject,  for  he  told  me  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  that  he  felt  conscious  he  had 
behaved  too  cavaUerly  towards  you,  and'  inquired 
what  I  thought  would  be  your  income  ?  " 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  said,  ten  thousand  a  year  at  least,  even- 
tually !  He  again  took  a  pinch  of  snufF,  and  again 
said,  '  I  wish  he  may  get  it !' —  but,  upon  making 
a  calculation  of  what  you  would  have  from  your 
uncle,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  not 
much  over-rated  the  amount  ;  and,  as  he  made 
that  remark,  he  fixed  his  eye  on  his  daughter, 
rubbed  his  leg,  and  seemed  more  like  a  thinkintj; 
being  than  I  ever  had  seen  him." 

Mark  said  he  would  castle-build  on  this,  for 
want  of  better  ground ;  and  then,  turning  the 
conversation,  he  told  Derwent,  with  injunctions 
to  the  most  faithful  secrecy,  the  request  of  Se- 
bastian to  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  escaping 
the  last  pubUc  disgrace  of  execution,  and  asked 
his  opinion  and  advice.  Derwent  replied  :  ''  The 
only  principle  on  which  I  could  think  of  attempt- 
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ing  to  justify  such  a  proceeding  would  be  my 
disgust  and  hatred  of  capital  punishments^ 
which  are  in  my  opinion  so  utterly  unjustifiable 
in  every  case,  that  I  should  hold  it  allowable  to 
defeat,  evade,  or  counteract  them  by  any  means 
Avhatever." 

"  I  must  one  moment  interrupt  you : — you  say, 
'  in  every  case ; '  now,  surely  for  mm-der,  blood 
for  blood—" 

'•  I  know  all  you  would  say,  and  I  have  often 
heard  the  exception  you  make  made  by  people  of 
generally  sound  views  and  merciful  dispositions. 
In  fact,  it  is  to  that  merciful  disposition  itself 
that  their  error  (as  I  consider  it)  is  owing,  in- 
asmuch as  so  great  is  their  horror  of  murder, 
that  to  mark  their  sense  of  it  they  commit 
another." 

"  Surely  you  confound  terms.  A  legal  execu- 
tion is  very  different  to  a  murder.  Nay,  don't 
look  so  impatient.  I  promise  not  to  interrupt  any 
more." 

Derwent  got  up,  and  began  pacing  the  room  ; 
then  stopping  opposite  his  friend,  he  pursued  hi» 
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discourse  :  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  The 
true  way  to  argue,  when  you  argue  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  truth,  is  to  hsten  :  when 
the  other  side  has  done,  then  answer  and  object ; 
and  then  let  him  reply.  In  this  way  you  may 
come  to  a  conclusion,  which  you  never  can  do 
if  you  are  to  be  ever  running  off  the  road  in 
digressions.  Let  me  go  on;  but,  first,  I  will 
sanction  my  argument  by  a  high  authority — no 
other  than  our  amiable  and  distinguished  Laureate, 
Southey,  who  has  in  the  third  act  of  his  Wat 
Tyler  the  following  speech,  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  John  Ball:  — 

'  Justice  can  never  link  with  cruelty. 
Is  there  among  the  catalogue  of  crimes 
A  sin  so  black  that  only  death  can  expiate  ? 
Will  Reason  never  rouse  her  from  her  slumbers, 
And,  darting  through  the  veil  her  eagle  eye, 
See  in  the  sable  garment  of  the  lav? 

Revenge  conceal'd  ?     This  high-priest  has  been  haughty,— 
He  has  oppress'd  his  vassals  :  tell  me,  Piers, 
Does  his  death  remedy  the  ills  he  caused  ? 
Were  it  not  better  to  repress  his  power 
Of  doing  wrong— that  so  his  future  life 
Might  expiate  the  evils  of  the  past, 
And  benefit  mankind  ?' 
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"  Tliis  is  just !     Now,  I  say  a  man  has  no  right 
over  the  life  of  his  fellow.     Life  is  peculiarly  the 
gift  of  God.    He  who  alone  can  give  it,  has  alone 
the  right  to  take  it  away.     But  it  is  urged,  the 
necessities  of  society  require    these   severe  laws, 
and  that,  as    all    men   are  bound    by  the   social 
compact,  each  man  has  tacitly  agreed  to  hold  his 
life  under  this  tenure.     To  take  the  latter  portion 
of  this  section  first,  I  know  these  objectors  will 
say  no  man  has  a  right  to  commit  suicide.  Why  ? 
If  he  has  not  himself  a  right  over  his  own  life, 
how  can  he  give  such  right  to  others  ?  how  can 
he    delegate    what   himself    has    not  ?     and    the 
necessities   of    society    do   not    require   that   he 
should,  if  indeed  the  necessities  of  society  be  not 
another   phrase   for    the   incompetency   of   legis- 
lators.    The  necessities  of  society  require  the  pre- 
vention   of  crime.     Now,   if  that   is    only  to  be 
attained  by  the  extinction  of  the  criminal,  then 
the   best   way   would    be    to   destroy   the    whole 
human  race.     But  if  the  prevention  of  crime  is 
secured  by  the  force  of  exemy^lary   punishment, 
your  punishment    must   be    proportioned    to    the 
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offence,  otherwise  the  culprit  becomes  a  martyr. 
Make  him  an  example,  then ;  show  him  cut 
off  from  liberty,  working  his  atonement  in  bonds, 
in  toil,  in  disgrace.  But  do  not  waste  your 
example  by  using  it  all  up  at  once,  as  you  do  by 
killing.  But  it  is  said,  this  or  that  crime  is 
getting  so  common  that  there  must  be  a  striking 
example.  Now  what  is  this  but  administering 
justice  by  the  chapter  of  accidents?  A  man  is 
caught  horse- stealing :  read  the  county  news- 
paper. Have  there  been  ten  horses  stolen  in  ten 
weeks  ?  Yes — hang  him  !  No,  only  five — then, 
hang  it,  don't  hang  him,  only  transport  him  ! 

"  But,  is  his  offence  not  horse-stealing,  only 
stealing  from  a  bleaching-ground  ?  Things  are 
so  exposed  in  a  bleaching-ground  !  No  doubt : 
hang  him,  therefore,  since  the  bleachers  cannot 
be  always  on  the  watch,  and  it  is  expensive  to 
build  high  walls  with  spikes  and  broken  glass 
on  the  top.  Shall  I  deign  to  answer  the  argument  of 
uniformity,  which  said,  *  if  Dr.  Dodd  were  par- 
doned, the  Perreaus  were  murdered  V 

"  What  is  this  but  justifying  one  wrong  by  ano- 
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ther  ?  If  the  first  case  was  wrong,  the  second 
will  needs  be  wrong  too,  and  that  wrong  will  be 
a  precedent  in  its  turn,  so  that  the  wrong  will 
be  infinite  ;  but  if  the  first  was  right,  then  the 
second  will  be  right ;  and  if  so,  there  will  be 
reasons  and  proofs  of  its  being  right,  and  no 
necessity  for  referring  to  the  authority  of  prece- 
dent. It  is  commonly  admitted  that  man  is  not 
infallible — equally  that  he  cannot  undo  death  ! 
Is  not  then  this  irrevocable  punishment  highly 
presumptuous  ?  Suppose  an  innocent  man  through 
suspicious  appearances  and  circumstantial  evi- 
dence— " 

*'  Sebastian's  case  !  "  exclaimed  Masborough. 

"  N.  or  M.,  as  the  case  may  be,"  continued 
Derwent,  "  or  Sebastian,  if  you  like — suppose 
such  a  one  wrongfully  convicted  and  executed. 
The  world  is  not  just  enough  ever  again  to  look 
upon  the  family  as  though  all  stain  was  washed 
off ;  and  as  for  the  chief  sufferer,  he  is  past  all 
atonement  from  his  murderers.  This  is  not  a 
vague  supposition  ;  such  cases  have  occurred,  and 
may  again.     Now  for  your  answer." 
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'*Nay/'  said^  Masborough,  ''I  have  myself 
always  been  of  similar  sentiments  as  to  capital 
punishments,  except  only  in  the  case  of  murder ; 
and  now  when  I  see  Sileby  about  to  suffer,  to  be 
cut  off  in  the  pride  of  his  days  by  an  ignominious 
and  painful  death,  I  feel  the  weight  of  your  last 
argument." 

"  Ay,  Masborough,  so  it  is  !  We  can  perceive 
a  wrong  when  ourselves  suffer.  But  I  ought  not 
to  break  the  law  of  debate  laid  down  by  myself. 
Go  on." 

"  Not  now,"  said  Mark  ;  "  we  will  adjourn  the 
discussion,  and  I  will  reflect  on  what  has  fallen 
from  you.  At  present  I  want  to  show  you  a  copy 
of  the  Memorial  I  have  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  not  arguing  on  the  amount  of  punish- 
ment, but  on  the  probability  of  the  prisoner's 
innocence." 

Derwent  read  the  document,  and  said  he  so 
much  approved  of  it  that  he  felt  inclined  for  his 
own  part  to  waver  in  the  opinion  he  had  enter- 
tained of  Sebastian's  guilt,  and  he  recommended 
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him  to  forward  a  copy  also  to  the  Judge,  which 
Mark  determined  to  do. 

The  following  day  the  new-married  pair  set  oft' 
for  a  tour  to  Switzerland,  but  not  before  the  bride 
had  promised  to  speak  a  good  word  for  Mark 
when  she  wrote  to  Matilda.  Derwent  also  de- 
sired his  friend  not  to  fail  to  send  him  all  par- 
ticulars of  Sebastian,  in  whose  fate  he  now-  felt  a 
lively  interest. 

Mark  did  not  neglect  to  send  a  copy  of  his 
memorial  to  the  Judge ;  to  which  he  received  a 
short  answer,  saying,  '  that  if  he  really  wished  to 
serve  the  convict,  instead  of  writing  an  essay  on 
evidence,  he  had  better  find  some  in  his  favour.' 
A  communication  also  arrived  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Edward  Sileby,  informing  him  that» 
unless  by  a  certain  day  there  should  be  any  new 
fact  proveable,  the  warrant  would  issue  for  carrying 
the  sentence  on  his. brother  into  effect,  as  the 
learned  Judge  saw  no  reason  to  the  contrary. 

Mark  and  Edward  now  lost  all  hope,  and  again 
the  subject  of  their  assisting  Sebastian  in  anti- 
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cipating  the  last  disgrace  of  the  gallows  was 
anxiously  debated.  Masborough  felt  great  mis- 
givings, and  especially  the  idea  pressed  upon  him 
of  there  being  a  possibility,  bare  and  remote  as  he 
thought  it,  of  something  happening  at  the  last 
moment.  What  would  be  his  feelings,  suppose  a 
reprieve  should  come  between  the  taking  of  the 
deadly  draught  and  the  time  for  the  execution  ! 
He  hesitated  so  much,  that  at  length  Edward 
resolved  to  take  the  responsibility  upon  himself. 
It  was  for  fas  brother,  his  family,  himself,  that  this 
doubtful  act  was  to  be  done — why  should  he 
throw  the  onus  upon  his  friend  ? 

Reluctantly  Mark  surrendered  the  fatal  phial, 
which  Edward  determined  to  keep,  and  not  to 
give  up  to  Sebastian  till  the  last  moment. 

Mrs.  Sileby  in  the  mean  time  had  taken  for 
her  husband  and  herself  a  small  furnished  house. 
This  circumstance  afforded  Edward  a  favourable 
opportunity,  in  the  excuse  it  gave  him  of  being 
with  his  mother,  to  leave  Lord  Branville's  house, 
with  whom  he  felt  on  most  uncomfortable  terms, 
but  with  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  come  to  an 
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open  rupture  at  present.     He  took  up  his  abode 
therefore  with  her  and  his  father. 

Mrs.  Sileby  daily  visited  her  unhappy  son, 
whose  haggard  foce  and  shrunk  frame  bespoke 
the  bitter  agony  of  fear  which  continually  op- 
pressed him.  In  vain  did  she  strive  to  inspire 
him  with  the  hope  to  which  she  still  clung. 
Equally  vain  were  his  brother's  exhortations  to 
rouse  himself  to  a  manly  firmness. 

It  chanced  that  a  sudden  thought  struck  Mas- 
borough  one  morning  as  he  and  Edward  were 
coming  out  of  the  prison.  He  happened  to  over- 
hear high  words  pass  between  the  governor  of  the 
gaol  and  his  chief  assistant.  The  origin  of  the 
dispute  he  did  not  catch,  but  the  words,  "  I  '11  tell 
you  what,  Loraine,  if  you  ever  repeat  this  conduct, 
I  shall  dismiss  you-; "  and  the  retort,  "  you  dis- 
miss, indeed  !  "  were  sufficient  to  show  him  there 
was  a  house  divided  against  itself.  He  made 
a  point  of  noting  well  the  person  of  the  assistant, 
who  was  the  Loraine  so  addressed,  and  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  see  him  shortly  afterwards  leave 
the  prison.     Mark  desired  Edward  to  excuse  him 
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for  9,  short  time,  and  promised  to  meet  him  at  his 
hotel  in  an  hour.  He  then  went  out,  and  soon 
overtook  the  person  he  was  pursuing.  Loraine, 
who  knew  him  well  by  sight  fiom  his  frequent 
visits  to  Sebastian,  touched  his  hat. 

"  So  you  are  taking  a  walk  ?  "  said  Mark. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  am  going  shopping  for  the  pri- 
soners. It  is  pleasant  to  get  out  of  the  walls 
now  and  then." 

**  It  is.   Your  life  is  one  of  much  confinement." 

"  A  hard  life,  and  poorish  pay,  sir." 

"  And  not  made  more  agreeable  by  your  go- 
vernor, I  should  think  ;  at  least,  if  I  may  guess 
from  the  manner  in  which  I  heard  him  speaking 
to  you." 

Mark  had  now  touched  the  string  he  wished. 
The  man  stopped.  **  You  heard  him,  sir  ?  He  's 
a  tyrant.  He  forgets  that  I  am  not  a  prisoner 
any  more  than  himself." 

*'  If  he  behaves  so  to  you,  friend,"  said  Mark, 
"  I  suppose  he  is  rough  enough  to  those  poor 
fellows  ?" 

"  A  downright  savage  !" 
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"  Altogether,  I  dare  say  you  don't  find  yours  a 
very  comfortable  situation  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  glad  of  any  other.  I  don't  deal 
in  force  and  fetters  for  choice." 

Mark  surveyed  his  companion  with  a  careful 
and  scrutinizing  eye  :  at  length  he  said  :  "  You 
will  think  what  I  am  about  to  say  rather  strange, 
but  I  feel  I  can  trust  you.  I  am  going  to  throw 
myself  into  your  hands,  my  friend." 

Loraine  looked  surprised. 

**  Hear  me  out  before  you  answer  me,"  con- 
tinued Mark,  ''  It  shall  rest  with  yourself  to  be 
independent  for  life,  and  to  earn  that'advantage 
by  an  act  of  humanity  and  justice.  I  have  a 
proposal  to  make  to  you.  Might  I  ask  what  is 
your  salary  ?  " 

"  Only  eighty  pounds  a-year  I"  replied  Loraine. 

"  You  shall  have  a  sum  that  shall  produce  you 
more  than  three  eighties  a  year,  if  you  will  accede 
to  my  proposition.  And,  believe  me,  I  would  not 
presume  to  make  you  the  offer  if  I  could  not 
at  the  same  time  assure  you  that  it  is  accompanied 
with  no  wrong,  except  in  appearances.     Will  five 
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thousand  pounds  induce  you  to  prevent  a  great 
crime  ?  " 

**  Much  less  would  !  Five  thousand  would,  I 
fear,  almost  induce  rae  to  commit  one." 

Masborough  smiled,  and  proceeded.  **  There 
is  a  prisoner  in  your  keeping  who  is  to  suffer  for  a 
crime  he  is  not  guilty  of." 

"  Mr.  Sileby  ?  "  interrupted  Loraine.  "  I  fear, 
sir,  your  friendship  misleads  you." 

''That  he  has  been  convicted,  I  know  and 
admit :  but  I  know  that  he  is  innocent.  If  I  can 
satisfy  you  of  his  innocence — " 

*'  Excuse  me,  sir — you  had  better  satisfy  those 
who  can  save  him." 

"You  can!"  said  Mark.  **  If  I  can  satisfy 
yoUf  it  is  enough.  Let  him  escape  ;  let  him  fly  to 
America.  Before  you  stir  a  step  in  the  business, 
the  sum  I  have  named  shall  be  in  your  hands. 
You  can  go  to  America  too,  taking  with  you 
to  the  land  of  liberty  the  means  of  independence." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  Loraine :  "  I 
know  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Sileby's,  and  therefore  I  believe  you  in  earnest.    I 
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will  not  give  you  the  trouble  of  trying  to  show  the 
gentleman's  innocence,  which  I  'm  afraid  you 
would  find  not  too  easy.  But  I  '11  tell  you  what 
it  is.  It 's  a  hard  matter  to  hang  a  young  man 
for  altering  a  figure,  when  he  has  been  led  into 
indiscretions.  I  '11  do  what  you  say,  if  I  can. 
Then  fly  I  must,  and  of  course  the  money  will  be 
necessary." 

"  You  shall  have  it  to-morrow,  my  friend,  de- 
pend upon  it.  Relays  of  horses  shall  be  ready 
for  you  and  him  all  the  way  to  Liverpool.  I  will 
myself  be  there  with  boat  and  intelligence." 

**  All  ships  will  be  searched.  That  plan  will 
not  do ;  I'll  tell  you  of  a  better.  Procure  some 
female  dresses,  and  Mr.  Sileby  and  I  shall  be 
much  safer  like  two  old  women,  lodging  in  a 
garret  in  the  recesses  of  St.  Giles's  for  some  time. 
I've  seen  something  of  life  in  my  younger  days  ; 
nor  was  I  always — but  regrets  and  retrospects  are 
all  vanity." 

.The  two  were  silent,  and  walked  up  and 
down  for  a  time,  each  meditating  on  their  daring 
scheme.    At    length    Loraine    renewed    the   dis- 
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course:    "I'm   thinking,   where  can  we  change 
our  dress  ?" 

"  It  would  depend  a  little  on  the  time  of  your 
escape,"  said  Masborough. 

"  What  I  propose  to  do,  is  this,"  said  Loraine. 
"  The  governor  has  the  keys  deposited  in  his 
bed-room  every  night  at  ten  o'clock.  He  gene- 
rally sits  up  till  about  eleven.  Now  in  the  inter- 
val I  must  possess  myself  of  such  as  are  neces- 
sary,— namely,  the  key  of  Mr.  Sileby's  cell,  and 
those  of  the  inner  wall  door,  and  the  outer  door, 
and  we  must  be  out  before  he  goes  to  bed,  when 
he  would  miss  them." 

"But  would  he  not  miss  them  too  soon  for 
you  to  be  clear  off,  if  you  proceed  as  you  say?" 

"  The  time  would  be  short,  no  doubt.  How- 
ever, this  plan  I  will  try,  if  none  better  occurs. 
Have  the  dresses  ready,  as  perhaps  I  may  ma- 
nage it  to-night." 

"  But  the  money  will  not  be  ready,  i  fear,"  said 
Masborough. 

"  I  will  trust  you,"  replied  Loraine. 

"  'Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion,  my  friend," 
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said  Mark,  shaking  the  man's  hand.  "  The 
money  I  know  I  shall  get  easily,  but  the  dresses 
I  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  procuring,  so  as 
to  leave  no  traces  of  our  movements." 

''That  I  must  leave  to  you,"  said  Loraine. 
"  Now  give  me  accurately  the  number  and  situa- 
tion of  Mrs.  Sileby's  house.  You  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward must  be  in  readiness  to  receive  us  there. 
■  Only  think  what  a  day  brings  forth  !  This  morn- 
ing, when  I  unlocked  the  cells,  I  little  dreanit 
that  ere  nioht  I  should  be  doino-  what  would 
entitle  me  to  be  the  occupier  of  one  myself." 

Masborough  encouraged  him  as  well  as  he 
could  by  showing  the  chances  of  escape.  And 
after  telling  him  to  knock  at  a  side  window  of 
Mrs.  Sileby's  house,  v/hich  happened  to  be  at  the 
corner  of  a  street,  and  making  such  arrangements 
as  the  uncertainty  of  the  turn  their  plot  might 
take  allowed,  he  parted  from  him  for  the  present. 

Mark  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  success  of 
the  first  part  of  his  scheme,  the  procuring  so 
useful  and  material  a  confederate.  The  intense 
interest  he  took  in  the  fate  of  Sebastian  was  not 
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owing  to  friendship,  for  he  had  hardly  felt  any 
for  him  at  all  till  he  saw  him  an  object  of  pity ; 
but  to  his  acute  sense  of  justice,  which  wotald  not 
let  him  see  a  young  man,  of  whose  innocence  he 
was  fully  and  firmly  convinced,  put  to  death  with- 
out his  using  every  effort  in  his  power,  and  all 
means  of  all  kinds  to  save  him.  He  returned  to 
his  hotel,  where  he  hoped  to  see  his  uncle,  and 
where  he  had  appointed  to  meet  Edward.  The 
latter  he  would  want  to  assist  him  in  receiving  the 
fugitives  at  his  mother's  house,  and  in  getting 
them  off  again  in  their  disguises.  To  the  former 
he  trusted  for  raising  the  large  sum  he  had  pro- 
mised Loraine,  and  he  thought  his  influence 
would  be  sufficient  for  him  to  obtain  it  without 
being  obliged  to  explain  in  what  way  he  meant 
to  dispose  of  it.  Should  his  uncle  decline  ad- 
vancing it  without  such  explanation,  as  he  knew 
he  would  not*  assist  in  an  act  which  to  him  would 
look  like  defeating  justice,  he  resolved  not  to 
confide  his  intentions  to  him,  but  to  raise  the 
money  from  the  same  Jew  that  had  formerly 
dealt  with  Sebastian,  or  from  some  otlier  of  the 
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race  that  from  the  time  when  they  spoiled  the 
Egyptians  have  plundered  the  Gentiles ;  and  this 
he  knew  he  should  be  able  to  do,  on  depositing  the 
deeds  securing  his  rent-charge,  and,  if  necessary, 
on  Edward's  joining  in  the  security. 

He  was  much  annoyed  at  finding  the  one  gone 
out,  and  the  other  not  come  yet.  His  time  was 
precious,  and  the  delay  might  prevent  his  pro- 
curing the  disguises  till  it  was  too  late. 

In  the  midst  of  his  anxiety,  Lady  Branville's 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  her  footman 
brought  a  message,  to  say  his  Lady  wished  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Masborough, 

As  soon  as  Mark  got  to  the  carriage-door. 
Lady  Branville  inquired  if  Edward  was  there. 
Mark  told  her  he  was  expecting  him.  **  I 
want  to  see  him,"  said  her  Ladyship:  "  I  have 
promised  not  to  leave  Lord  Branville's  roof 
till  the  time  he  appoints. —  I  wish  to  go  now, 
and  put  myself  under  my  mother's  protec- 
tion." 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  Lady  Branville 
looked  very  much. agitated. 
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"  Let  me  ask  you  to  remain  only  two  days 
more  where  you  are,"  said  Mark,  seeing  at  once 
that  this  movement  might  possibly  interfere  with 
his  designs. 

"Why  should  j/oj^  desire  it?  My  proceedings 
have  no  interest  for  you,"  sighed  the  lady. 

''  I  have  no  right  to  controul  you  ;  but,  if  you 
knew  all  my  motives,  Lady  Branville,  I  am  sure 
you  would  think  me  justified  in  my  request." 

''I  am  too  much  out  of  spirits  to  scold  you 
for  calling  me  that  name.  Get  into  the  car- 
riage for  a  few  minutes,  and  tell  me  what  you 
mean." 

*'  I  must  not,"  said  Mark.  "  I  should  perhaps 
miss  your  brother." 

"  We  will  only  drive  up  and  down  the  street 
insight  of  the  hotel,"  said  her  Ladyship.  "  Come, 
you  may  venture  ;  I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  make 
love  to  you  to-day." 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  her  features  as  she 
said  this,  but  Mark  remained  unmoved. 

'*  Let  me  for  once,  Rosa,"  said  Mark,  "  beg 
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you  to  rely  on  my  advice.     My  reason  is  such 
as  you  would  approve  of;  it  concerns  you." 

"  I  promise  to  do  what  you  ask.     You  called 
me  Rosa,  and  by  that  name  I  will  never  refuse 
you  any  request — any  in  the   world.     But  give 
Edward  a  message  for  me,  in  case  I  do  not  meet 
him  on  my  way   to    poor   Sebastian.     Tell   him 
Lord   Branville   has  left  me  and  gone  into  the 
country,    to   Renstone,    without   giving    me    any 
notice,  or  even  saying  'good-bye.'" 
"  He  is  well  away,"  said  Mark. 
"  Yes,  I  can  spare  him  ;    but  I  regret  I  have 
allowed  him  to  steal  a  march  on  me  ;    /  wished 
to  have  left  him.     You   remember   Rosalie,   my 
maid  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  thought  her  a  spy." 
"  I  have  no  doubt  she  was.     She  left  me  yes- 
terday, abruptly.     I  have  reason  to  think  she  is 
gone  to  fulfil  a  different  office  to  that  of  spy,  in 
Lord  Branville's  establishment  at  Renstone." 

Lady   Branville   coloured   as   she  spoke  these 
words.     Masborough  hesitated  what  to  say ;  and 
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iKe  Lady  added,  "Well,  tell  Edward  he  will  find 
only  me  at  home.  I  will  not  hinder  you  any 
more  now." 

The  carriage  drove  off,  Mark  turned  to  go 
into  the  hotel,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  saw 
the  Squire  approaching. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  I  HAVE  a   great  favour  to  beg   of  you,  sir," 
said  Mark,  following  his  uncle  into  the  house. 

''What  may  it  be,  7ni  Marce  ?" 

"It  is  a  great  and  extraordinary  one.  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  name  it." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Mark.  I  am  sure  there  is 
nothing  in  my  power  that  I  would  refuse  you, 
except  only  my  consent  to  your  imitating  Mr. 
Derwent,  and  marrying  a  Chessalette.  Ask  away  ; 
I  know  you  will  not  ask  any  thing  improper." 

"  It  is  a  money-matter,  sir." 

''  Then  I  am  not  afraid  !  As  the  Sun  said  to 
his  son,— you  remember  the  story  of  Phaeton  in 
Ovid,  Mark  ?— 

*  quodvis  pete  munus,  ut  illud 
Me  tribuenteferas.     Promissis  testis  adesto 
Dis  juranda  palus,  oculis  incognita  nostris.^  " 
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Mark  smiled  a  moment  at  this  effusion,  and 
then  rapidly  resuming  the  gravity  of  look  which 
bespoke  the  interest  he  felt  in  having  his  petition 
granted,  he  said,  "The  sum  I  have  to  beg  of 
you  is  very  large,  and  when  I  at  the  same  time 
express  a  hope  that  you  will  trust  me  so  far  as 
not  to  question  me  as  to  the  application  of  it,  1 
am  in  truth  afraid  to  name  it." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  shy.  Rush  *  in  medias  res'  at 
once.  I  know  your  allowance  is  small,  and  you 
know  I  like  to  make  you  a  present  extra  now  and 
then.  Have  not  I  sworn  by  the  Styx,  an  oath 
awful  to  the  gods, — 

*  Di  cujus  jurare  timent  et  fallere  numenV 

Come,  is  it  a  few  hundreds  V 

"Five  thousand." 

"  Wheugh  !  That  is  rather  strong.  Five  thou- 
sand ?" 

"  I  know,  sir,  the  sum  is  large,  and  I  told  you 
I  was  afraid  to  ask  it." 

'*  Why,  man,  surely  you  don't  want  to  make  a 
settlement  on  an  opera-dancer  ?    '  Dedecorum  pre- 
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iiosus  emptor,'  ay?  Or,  have  you  been  at  the  dk;e> 
like  young  Sileby  ?" 

"  Neither,  sir.  I  will  promise  to  tell  you 
some  day  or  other  how  I  have  employed  your 
money. " 

"  Well,  Mark,  you  shall  have  it.  Secrecy  has 
in  general  a  bad  look  with  it,  but  you  are  a  good 
lad,  and  I  can  trust  you  for  not  misapplying  the 
money,  *  fail  ingenio  praditum  ;  besides,  it  would 
be  yours  some  day,  when  I'm  gathered.  Here  's 
my  key ;  you  '11  find  my  cheque-book  in  the 
drawer  of  my  desk  in  my  bed-room."  Mark 
brought  the  book ;  the  cheque  was  drawn,  and  he 
put  it  into  his  pocket  with  many  thanks. 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  my  boy.  As  I've  said, 
it  is  all  to  be  yours, —  and  if  I  give  you  a  little 
beforehand,  you  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  run 
the  old  boy  to  ground,  ay  ?" 

*^  No,  sir;  I  should  be  very  ungrateful." 

"  Well,  I  believe  the  way  not  to  be  wished  out 
of  the  way  is  to  be  just  and  generous.  I  cer- 
tainly think  many  fathers  cause  themselves  to  be 
little  regretted  by  their  own  selfish  conduct,  or. 
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as  they   term   it,  by  keeping  the  reins  in  their 
own  hands." 

Mark  assented  to  this  remark,  and  then  telhng 
his  uncle  he  should  be  out  the  greater  part  of 
the  evenino-,  he  retired  to  his  own  bed-room,  hav- 
ing  first  desired  the  waiter  to  let  him  know  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Edward  Sileby  called ;  and  there  he 
sat  down  to  debate  within  himself  on  the  best 
and  safest  mode  of  procuring  the  disguises  for 
Sebastian  and  Loraine. 

He  had  just  decided  on  his  plans  when  Ed- 
ward arrived. 

"Poor  Sebastian  is  in  a  sad  state,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "almost  more  dead  than  alive.  I  never 
saw  such  an  utter  prostration  of  the  mental  and 
bodily  energies.     I  believe  he  will  be  dead  ere 

night.     The  Prussic  acid ." 

•      "  Good  God  ! — you  have  not  let  him  have  it  ?  " 
anxiously  inquired  Mark. 

«  No — but  I  really  think  it  would  be  mercy  to 
put  him  out  of  his  misery.  There  is  no  hope 
left." 

■"  There   is   hope,"  replied    Masborough,    and 
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then  he  commenced  a  hasty  explanation  of  his 
success  with  Loraine.  Edward  hstened  with  the 
air  of  one  who  dissented  from  the  enthusiasm  and 
confidence  of  the  narrator. 

"  Your  uncle,"  he  argued,  "  will  never  give 
you  the  money  for  such  a  purpose." 

"  The  purpose  I  did  not  tell  him.  The  money 
he  has  given !" 

"  Indeed  !  But  the  disguises?  How  can  we  get 
such  as  will  suit  the  purpose  you  propose  without 
running  the  risk  of  detection  ?  " 

"  I  have  planned  it  all,"  said  Masborough. 
"  Come  along.  I  shall  need  your  assistance, 
and  I  will  explain  every  thing  by  the  way." 

The  two  friends  went  to  a  masquerade-ware- 
house, where  Masborough  bought  a  Turkish 
cloak,  a  turban,  a  large  white  beard,  and  a  bag. 
These  things  they  took  in  a  hackney-coach  to  the' 
house  of  Mrs.  Sileby.  They  agreed  not  to  tell 
that  lady  of  their  intentions,  for  fear  of  exciting 
hopes  which  afterwards  they  might  only  disap- 
point. Masborough  had  brought  his  own  cloak 
and  one  of  those  folding  hats  which  can  be  put 
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intp  the  pocket.  They  took  possession  of  a  small 
room,  to  which  the  window  belonged  which  Mark 
had  described  to  Loraine.  It  had  been  the  house- 
keeper's room  in  the  time  of  the  previous  occu- 
pier, but  by  Mrs.  Sileby  it  was  only  used  to  hold 
a  few  boxes  and  hampers.  They  gave  positive 
orders  that  no  one  should  interrupt  them  there 
during  the  whole  day,  as  they  were  going  to  be 
particularly  engaged  ;  and  then,  having  secured 
the  door,  Mark  unpacked  the  parcel  of  the  pur- 
chases he  had  made.  The  turban  and  beard  he 
put  into  the  bag,  and  exchanged  his  coat  for  the 
Turkish  cloak.  Over  this  he  wore  his  own  cloak, 
which  concealed  his  altered  dress,  and  the  baof. 
They  then  sallied  forth,  locking  the  door,  and 
taking  the  key  with  them.  The  course  they  took 
was  towards  the  city.  On  their  way  they  looked 
for  and  found  an  empty  house,  labelled  "To  be 
let  or  sold,"  and  '*  to  be  viewed."  This  was 
what  they  wanted.  There  was  an  old  woman  in 
the  house  taking  care  of  it,  and  ready  to  show 
it  to  visiters.  As  she  was  displaying  all  its  ad- 
vantages  of  situation    and    arrangement,    Mark 
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contrived  to  linger  behind  Edward  and  her ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  heard  them  talking  on  the  floor 
above,  he  quickly  tied  on  his  beard,  assumed 
the  turban,  and  leaving  the  cloak,  as  had  been 
agreed  between  him  and  Edward,  for  the  latter 
to  bring  away,  he  walked  out  of  the  house  with 
his  bag  under  his  arm.  Edward  was  waiting  to 
hear  the  door  shut ;  and  as  soon  as  the  expected 
sound  reached  his  ears,  he  said  to  the  woman, 
"  I  hear  my  friend  is  gone — he  was  in  a  great 
hurry.  I  must  not  lose  him  ;"  and  thrusting 
a  half-crown  into  her  hand  without  further  ex- 
planation, he  ran  down  the  stairs,  taking  care  to 
carry  off  the  cloak  from  the  room  in  which  he 
had  last  seen  Mark,  and  where  it  was  to  be 
left.  The  woman  looked  at  the  half-crown,  and 
rung  it  upon  the  floor.  Finding  it  a  good  one, 
and  knowing  there  was  no  furniture  nor  any 
thing  moveable  which  could  be  stolen,  she  was 
quite  satisfied. 

When  Edward  got  out  of  the  house,  he  looked, 
according  to  their  arrangement,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way  for  bis  friend,  whom  he  easily 
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recognised,  notwithstanding  his  Jewish  costume. 
After  an  exchange  of  intelligence  by  the  eye, 
Masborough  walked  forwards,  and  Edward  fol- 
lowed at  a  little  distance,  keeping  the  old  clothes- 
man  in  sight.  Masborough  now  directed  his 
steps  rapidly  to  that  low  part  of  the  City,  near 
the  Tower  and  the  shipping,  where  are  to  be 
seen  an  order  of  shops  peculiar  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Amongst  others,  he  was  not  long  in 
finding  such  as  he  wanted.  He  purchased  some 
gowns,  bonnets,  shawls,  &c. ;  and  then  stowing 
them  away  in  his  bag,  he  pursued  his  course 
homewards.  Again  the  friends  looked  for  a 
house  to  be  viewed,  but  this  time  they  were  not 
in  such  luck  as  before.  On  their  knocking  at 
a  door  to  which  a  label  of  *'  To  be  sold"  was 
attached,  it  was  opened  by  a  surly  man,  who, 
eyeing  them  in  a  suspicious  way,  seemed  to  feel 
a  difficulty  in  finding  a  reason  for  a  gentleman 
and  a  Jew  being  associated  together ;  and  so, 
saying  **  it  was  sold,"  but  not  removing  the 
notice,  he  shut  the  door  in  their  faces.  They 
moved  on,  and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  see  a  nar- 
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row  archway  leading  to  a  small  stable.  Edward 
explored  the  place,  and,  finding  it  empty,  beckoned 
Masborough,  who  lost  not  a  moment  in  doffing  his 
beard  and  turban,  and  putting  on  his  hat  and  his 
cloak.  He  had  filled  his  bag  so  completely  with 
his  purchases  that  it  would  not  admit  the  turban  ; 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  that  in  the 
stable.  The  bag  was  altogether  of  such  a  size  that 
he  could  no  longer  conceal  it  under  his  cloak,  and 
therefore  he  thought  it  better  to  carry  it  outside,  as 
though  he  had  come  off  a  journey.  They  escaped 
unperceived  again  into  the  street,  and,  throwing 
themselves  into  a  hackney-coach,  arrived  once 
more  at  Mrs.  Sileby's  house,  and  again  secluded 
themselves  in  the  small  room  which  they  had 
appropriated  for  the  occasion.  Here  Masbo- 
rough threw  off  his  Turkish  cloak,  and  resumed 
his  own,  while  Edward  emptied  the  bag,  and 
arranged  the  contents. 

As  it  was  uncertain  whether  Loraine  would 
make  his  attempt  that  night  or  the  next,  it  was 
necessary  that  one  of  them  should  be  always  in 
the  room  at  all  events.     Edward  dined  with  his 
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father  and   mother,   and  allowed  them  to  under- 
stand,   by  an  equivocal    answer  which  he  gave, 
that  jNIasborough  had  left  the  house.     They  were 
too  much  out  of  spirits  to  have  borne  the  pre- 
sence of  any  visiter.     As  soon  as  he  could,  Ed- 
ward returned   to  the  small    room,    and  then  he 
let  Mark    out  of  the    house    for  the   purpose  of 
his   o-ettino;  somethino;  to  eat.      He  went  into  a 
coffee-house,  and  soon  despatched  his  hasty  meal ; 
after  which   he  returned,  tapped  at  the  window, 
and   Edward  went  round  and    opened    the  front 
door  for  him.     From  that  time  they  sat  together, 
waiting   for   the   hour  which    Loraine  had    men- 
tioned, and  talking  of  Sebastian,  the  Squire,  the 
Chessalettes,  and  Derwent.     They  had  been  dis- 
cussing these  topics  a  good  while,  when  Masbo- 
rough,  looking  at  his  watch,  said  it  only  wanted  a 
few  minutes  to  the  half-hour  past  ten.     On  this 
they   paused    and    watched   the   window.      After 
waiting  a   short  time,    Edward  said    he  thought 
Loraine  would    not    make    his    attempt   till    the 
next  night ;    and    Mark    replied,    he   thought  it 
not   impossible,    but    he   should   not  despair   of 
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seeing  them  till  eleven,  or  even  a  little  past, 
and  at  all  events  it  would  be  right  for  one  of 
them  to  be  there  in  readiness  all  the  night  and 
all  the  following  day,  in  case  Loraine  should  find 
any  unexpected  opportunity.  They  then  re- 
lapsed into  the  same  strain  of  conversation  as 
before. 

"  My  poor  mother  only  this  morning  was  ask- 
ing me,"  said  Edward,  **  whether  you  had  ever 
told  me  the  history  of  that  cameo  ring  you  some- 
times wear;  and,  notwithstanding  all  her  troubles, 
she  could  not  help  smiling  as  she  spoke  about 
it." 

"  And  you  told  her  I  had  never  told  you  ?" 
"  I  did.  And  then  she  gave  me  the  history 
herself.  She  said  she  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  persuading  Jane  Chessalette  to  venture  into  your 
room  ;  and  it  was  only  by  long  argument  about 
reconciling  the  families  through  your  marriage, — 
which  she  said  would  be  forwarded  by  a  little 
encouragement  being  held  out  to  you,  and  which 
was  necessary  under  the  circumstances, — and  by 
her  promising  to  take  the  blame  on  herself  if  it 
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was  found  out,  that  she  succeeded  in  inducing  her 
to  undertake  the  adventure.  My  mother  says  she 
never  saw  any  body  in  such  a  fright  in  her  hfe.  By 
the  bye,  she  tells  me  Matilda  is  dying  for  you." 

"  Nonsense  !  " 

"  I  told  her  of  the  fright  she  put  you  in  about 
Derwent  by  her  letter." 

"  Hush  !  what 's  that  ?"  said  Mark,  getting  up 
and  going  to  the  window.  "  It  is  so  dark,  I  can 
see  nothing." 

A  faint  tap  was  heard,  and  he  could  just  distin- 
guish the  outline  of  the  figure  of  a  man.  He 
opened  the  window  gently. 

"  It 's  us — all  right.  Loraine  !  "  said  a  low 
voice,  almost  breathless  with  agitation.  "  Can 
we  get  in  here? " 

"  No,"  said  Masborough  :  **  it  is  barred. 
Go  round  to  the  door.  Don't  make  a  noise. 
Edward,  go  and  let  them  in — quietly,  mind." 

Edward  opened  the  door,  and  quickly  reap- 
peared in  the  room,  followed  by  Sebastian  and 
Loraine.      Sebastian   stepped    towards    a    chair, 
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but  missed  it,  and  fell  heavily  on  the  floor.  He 
had  fainted. 

"  Go  for  some  water  or  eau-de-Cologne, 
Edward,"  said  Mark.  "  Quick.  We  will  raise 
him." 

Loraine  and  Mark  lifted  Sebastian  into  a  chair, 
and  Edward  brought  some  water. 

"  I  've  had  much  ado  to  get  him  here  at  all," 
said  Loraine ;  "  and  this  fainting  is  very  un- 
lucky. We  've  no  time  to  lose.  By  this  time 
we  must  be  missed,  and  they  '11  be  sure  to  come 
here.     I  see  the  dresses  are  all  ready." 

Sebastian  began  to  open  his  eyes  :  he  sighed 
heavily,  and  exclaimed — "  Oh,  not  yet.  Mercy  ! 
Oh  mercy  !  I  did  not — I  did  not — It  was  not 
me,  me  !"  and  again  he  sunk  into  a  stupor. 

Edward  and  Mark  chafed  his  temples.  Lo- 
raine looked  very  much  alarmed  and  impatient. 
At  length  Sebastian  began  to  come  to  himself. 
Edward  rapidly  assured  him  he  was  in  his  friends' 
care,  and  begged  him  to  rouse  himself,  as  his 
safety  depended   on   it.     Whilst  he  was  saying 
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this,  Masborough  took  the  cheque  out  of  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  Loraine.  He  put  it 
back,  and  said  rapidly,  "  Not  that — not  now. 
Give  me  some  ready  money  for  present  emergency. 
Now,  Mr.  Sileby,  exert  yourself.  Be  a  man." 
Sebastian  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
stand  up.  Loraine  briefly  explained  to  him  that 
they  must  assume  the  disguises,  and  he  would 
lead  him  to  a  place  of  concealment.  Sebastian 
showed  he  understood  him  by  beginning  to  take 
off  his  coat.  With  the  assistance  of  Edward 
and  Mark,  they  were  both  soon  metamorphosed. 

'*  The  change — the  money,  sir,"  said  Loraine. 

Masborough  gave  him  his  purse. 

"  One  thinc''  I  foroot,"  continued  Loraine, 
"  and  that  is  a  razor.  Old  women  must  not  have 
beards  too  long,  nor  whiskers  at  all.'* 

"  I  '11  bring  you  some,"  said  Edward,  and  he 
flew  up  stairs.  He  soon  returned  with  his 
dressins-case,  from  which  he  took  two  razors 
and  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  handed  them  to  Lo- 
raine. Loraine  drew  out  the  sliding  looking- 
glass,  and  quickly  cut  off'  his  black  and  bushy 
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whiskers.  He  then  approached  Sebastian,  attd 
relieved  him  in  like  manner  of  his  fewer  and 
lighter  hairs.  Masborough  looked  at  him  with 
surprise,  and  expressed  his  iadmiration  at  his 
coolness  and  forethought. 

*'  I  learnt  early  in  hfe  to  plan  for  myself,  and 
have  had  some  little  experience  in  the  art  of 
stratagems,"  said  Loraine ;  "but  now  I  have  not 
time  for  story-telling.  Let  us  be  off.  Come  and 
let  us  out,  and  do  not  attempt  any  communica- 
tion till  you  hear  from  me.  Your  motions  will  be 
watched,  you  may  be  very  sure." 

"  If  you  want  any  thing,  you  will  contrive  some 
way  of  letting  us  know  ?"  said  Mark. 

*'  Ay,  ay — don't  hinder  us.  Suppose,  however, 
if  you  don't  hear  sooner,  you  meet  me  this  day 
week  at  nine  at  night  at  the  statue  in  Charing- 
Cross.  Mind,  and  look  that  no  one  is  following 
you ;  and  when  you  see  me,  say  nothing,  but  go 
where  I  go." 

As  they  were  j  ust  getting  to  the  door,  Loraine 
turned  to  Edward : — "  I  wish  you  would  be  so 
good  as  to  run  up  stairs  again." 
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"Yes-^what  for?"  said  Edward. 
"  For  some  of  the  old  lady's  toppings,  or  fronts, 
or  whatever  you  call  those  hair  things  women 


wear." 


The  slighting  way  in  which  his  mother's  name 
was  mentioned  brought  the  blood  to  Edward's 
cheek,  but  he  suppressed  all  expressions  of  feel- 
ing, and  did  as  he  was  requested.  Whilst  he  was 
gone,  and  the  other  three  stood  at  the  door, 
Loraine,  turning  to  Mark,  said  in  a  hasty  whisper, 
"  You  can  bring  the  amount  of  the  cheque  this 
day  week — Bank  of  England,  and  a  little  gold. 
Don't  stay  at  Mrs.  Sileby's,  unless  these  are  your 
regular  quarters,  but  act  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  according  to  your  usual  habits,  lest  you 
put  the  officers  on  the  scent.  If  any  body  saw 
you  talking  to  me  this  morning,  they  '11  be  after 
you  sooner  that  any  of  Mr.  Sileby's  family,  when 
I  'm  missed  too. — Oh,  here  are  the  curls." 

He  snatched  them  from  Edward's  hand,  and 
telling  Mark  to  "  assist  his  comrade  in  taking  off 
her  bonnet  and  tying  one  of  those  things  on,"  he 
quickly  did  the  like  for  himself.     As  soon  as  he 
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had  made  this  arrangement,  he  impatiently  and 
authoritatively  bade  Mark  be  quick  ! 

"You    have    a    right    to    give    orders,"    said 
Mark, 

"  Don't  be  offended  at  my  hasty  manner  of 
speaking.  It's  no  time  for  compliments,  and 
J.  forget  I  'm  a  lady.  I  '11  be  polite  enough  next 
time  I  see  you  :  you  shall  be  my  guest  in  our 
garret,  and  over  a  cup  of  Bohea  I  '11  tell  you  all 
particulars  of  our  escape.  I  've  no  time  for  it 
now  ;  but  in  one  word  it  was  all  done  just  as  I 
told  you  it  would  be.  Good  night." 
-Mark  shook  the  offered  hand,  whilst  Edward 
squeezed  affectionately  that  of  his  agitated  bro- 
ther. "  Keep  up  your  spirits,  Sib,"  he  said,  as 
Loraine  hurried  his  less  collected  charge  away. 

Masborough  and  Edward  watched  them  walk 
quickly  along  the  street,  and  then  returned  into 
the  room  they  had  left.  After  some  consultation 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  clothes  the 
fugitives  had  put  off,  it  was  decided  it  would  be 
the  safest  plan  to  destroy  them  entirely.  Mas- 
borough  requested  Edward  to  do  so,  as  he  thought 
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the  advice   of  Loraine  was   so  prudent   that   he 
ought  not   to  lose  any  time  in  returning  to  his 
hotel ;  an  opinion  which  he  forthwith  proceeded  to 
act  upon.     As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Edward  de- 
scended into  the  kitchen,  which  he  found,  as  he 
expected,    quite   empty,    all   the    servants   being 
gone  to  bed.      He  put  the   clothes  on  the    fire, 
taking  care  not  to  heap  too  many  at  a  time  for 
fear  of  smothering  it ;  and  though  he  was  in  con- 
stant alarm  of  being  interrupted  by  the  pursuers 
of  the  prisoner  and  the  under-gaoler,  he  watched 
the  last  rags  turn  into  tinder,    and   reduced  them 
to  fine  ashes  with  the  poker,  without  any  thing  of 
the  kind  happening.     He  felt  a  strong  temptation 
to  relieve  his  mother's  aching  heart  by  going  to 
her  door  and  telling  her  what  had  happened,  but 
prudence  suggested  that,  in  the  event  of  inquiry, 
real   ignorance  on   her  part  of  the  whole   trans- 
action would  be  better  for  the  concealed   parties 
than  assumed.     Deciding  therefore  for  the  present 
not  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  secret,  he  at 
length  retired  to  rest. 

On   reaching  his  hotel,  Masborough   found  it 
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was  half-past  eleven,  and  his  uncle  was  gone  to 
b<ed  ;  but  the  waiter  said  he  had  expressed  great 
impatience  for  his  return,  and  had  desired,  if  he 
came  home  any  time  before  midnight,  he  should 
go  up  to  his  room  and  speak  to  him.  Mark 
wondering  what  all  this  hurry  meant,  and  half- 
afraid  that  something  might  have  excited  his 
suspicions  as  to  the  application  of  his  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  took  the  bed-candle  which  the 
waiter  had  liohted. 

*'  I  think,"  said  the  man,  ''it's  about  some- 
thing in  the  evening  papers,  sir ;  for  all  in  a 
moment  the  old  gentleman — " 

"Who?" 

"  Mr.  Masborough,  sir,  your  uncle,  I  should 
have  said,  sir.     'Hope  no  offence." 

"  No,  no.     Go  on." 

"Yes,  sir. — All  in  a  moment  up  he  jumped, 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  began  walking 
up  and  down  the  room  as  hard  as  ever  he  could, 
all  the  time  looking  at  the  paper,  reading  a  word 
or  two,  doubling  his  fist,  and  striking  like,  and 
then  talking  to  himself  short  sentences  in  some 
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unknown  tongue  ;  and  then  exclaiming-  again  and 
again  '  no  time  must  be  lost,  not  a  moment  ;'  and 
then  saying  he  wanted  you — and  at  last — " 

"  Yes,  at  last  ?" 

''  He  sat  down  again,  called  for  the  cheese,  and 
finished  his  dinner  !" 

•'  Oh !  and  that,  I  suppose,  finishes  your 
story  ?" 

'*  Yes,  sir ;  except  that  when  he  went  to  bed, 
he  desired  you  to  be  told  to  look  in  in  passing,  if 
you  came  home  in  time." 

*'  Well.     I  'm  going  now." 

"  Have  you  any  notion  what  there  could  be  in 
the  paper,  sir,  to  put  him  in  such  a  taking  ?  I  've 
read  it  twice  through,  and  can  find  nothing  at  all 
likely." 

"  You  had  better  read  it  again  since  you  are 
so  curious,  and  they  say  the  third  time  pays  for 
all." 

With  these  words,  Mark  left  his  inquisitive 
informant,  ascended  the  stairs,  and  tapped  at  his 
uncle's  door. 

VOL.    II.  L 
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"  Come  in,  Mark.  I  'm  lying  awake  for  you, — 
'  ad  medium  noctem  expecto,^  ay  ?" 

Mark  found  the  Squire  sitting  up  in  his  bed 
with  a  table  at  his  bed-side,  on  which  was  a  lamp 
and  a  newspaper. 

"  So  you  've  got  my  message  !  And  now,  what 
do  you  think  I  want  you  for?" 

"The  very  thing  I  'm  come  to  learn,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  sit  down,  and  lend  me  your  ears. 
Do  you  remember  what  I  told  you  of  my  last 
interview  with  Sir  Charles  Chessalette?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  what  I  told  you  of  my  sentiments  ?" 

**  Yes.  You  said  you  should  not  like  to  be 
any  way  connected  with  the  family,  as  by  mar- 
riage." 

"Stuff!  I  mean  about  politics — who  thought 
of  marriage  or  such  ridiculous  trash?" 

Mark  nodded  his  assent,  and  his  uncle  went 

on. 

"  Now,  you  must  know,  I  find  my  prophetic  ob- 
servation exactly  verified  !    I  said  the  old  thief  had 
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devised  some  plan  on  the  nonce  ;  for,  take  it  for 
granted,  Mark,  your  shallow-brained  fools  are  full 
of  low  cunning,  just  like  monkeys,  whom  they  other- 
wise much  resemble.  The  fact  is,  we  all  do  in  some 
respects,  as  my  Lord  Monboddo  has  remarked ;  and 
indeed  to  me  much  reflecting,  *  scepenumero  7nihi 
cogilaiiti,'  it  has  ever  appeared  that  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  showing  whether  reason  and  instinct 
differ  in  kind  or  only  in  degree ;  for  when  we 
compare  the  most  ignorant  and  benighted  of  the 
human  race  with  the  most  sensible  of  animals, 
and — oh,  if  you  are  to  yawn  in  that  way,  I — " 

"  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  sir. 
I  have  been  so  busy  all  day  that  I  feel  tired  and 
sleepy,  otherwise  I  am  sure  you  would  have  found 
me  a  most  attentive  listener  to  your  ingenious 
theories  and  your  disclosure  as  to  Sir  Charles, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  whenever  you  may  come 
to  it." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Mark,  you  are  grown  very  rude 
of  late  ;  you  've  quite  lost  your  good  manners, — 
'  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo.'  But  to  return  ;  I  saw 
the  Baronet  had  some  manoeuvre  in  his  head — 
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what  should  you  think  of  his  getting  the  Honour- 
able Irus  Need  to  make  a  vacancy  at  L ?" 

''  Indeed!" 

"Ay,   indeed.      Read    that;"    and  the  Squire 
pointed  out  a  part  of  the  paper,    and  continued, 
"  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  bought  him  out." 
Mark  read  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Borough  or  L .     We  are  informed  by 

a  correspondent,  whose  accuracy  has  never  de- 
ceived us,  that  the  Hon.  Irus  Need  has  accepted 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  that  Sir  Janus  Place 
will  this  evening  move  for  a  new  writ  in  conse- 
quence. Our  friend  goes  on  to  say,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  certain  Baronet,  whose  family 

have  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  L for 

centuries,  will  supply  the  vacancy,  as  it  is  known 
that  he  has  long  had  an  eye  in  that  quarter. 
Of  his  standing  there  is  no  doubt.  He  is  of  high 
conservative  principles." 

"  What  think  you  of  that,  Mark  ?  Was  not  I 
right  ?  You  see  he  evidently  resolves  to  make 
the  most  of  his  neighbourhood  and  his  influence 
Avhile  it  lasts." 
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'*  It  seems  so,"  said  Mark,  who  at  once  saw  that 
his  uncle  was  going  to  send  him  on  an  errand  he 
would  rather  have  escaped,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  widen  the  breach  he  so 
much  wished  to  see  healed,  and  would  besides,  in 
all  probability,  entail  on  him  an  absence  from 
London  at  a  time  when  he  felt  his  assistance 
might  be  wanted  by  Sebastian  and  Loraine. 

"  It  does  seem  so,  for  it  is  so.     Now,  what  { 

want  you  to  do,  mi  Marce,  is  to  set  off  for  L 

to-morrow,  that  is  to  say,  provided  we  find  by 
the  morning  papers  that  Sir  Janus  does  actually 
move  for  the  writ." 

"  But,  sir—" 

\'  But  me  no  buts,  my  boy.  I  've  set  my 
mind  on  this — I  must  set  you  this  task.  No,  I  can- 
not let  you  off— I  shall  he'ScopuUs  surdior  Icari.'  " 

''May  I  make  a  condition?" 

"  Any,  unless  it  goes  to  defeat  my  design. 
Now,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  It  is  two-fold—" 

"  In  other  words,  you  have  hvo,  mi  Marce," 
said  his  uncle,  smiling. 
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"  I  confess  it.  The  one  is,  that  I  be  allowed  to 
be  in  town  this  day  week,  in  whatever  state  the 
canvassing,  or  even  the  poll,  may  be." 

"Really,  Mark,  you  make  me  think  that  that 
money  was  for  some  such  purpose  as  I  hinted — 
I  suspect  there  's  a  lady  in  the  case." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,  in  this  condition,  as  I  will  prove 
by  consenting  to  go  down  again  the  next  day, 
should  you  desire  it.  But  in  the  other  condition 
I  admit  that  I  am  influenced  by  consideration  for 
the  female  branches  of  the  family,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  their  hospitality,  and  who  are  now 
alhed  to  my  most  intimate  friend,  Derwent.  I 
would  request  that  the  election  may  be  conducted 
in  a  quiet  courteous  manner,  and  all  asperities 
carefully  avoided." 

"  Well,  provided  you  don't  compliment  victory 
away,  I  don't  care.  Yes,  I  '11  agree  to  both  con- 
ditions. Now  *  put  out  the  light,'  and  then  put 
out  yourself.  Good-night,  and  good  dreams  to 
you, — *  diilcis  et  aha  quies.'  " 

Mark  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  retired  to  his  own 
room,   where  he  was  very  far  from  enjoying  all 
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the^Squire  had  wished  him.  Sleep  he  could  not 
for  several  hours,  but  he  lay  awake  constantly  ex- 
pecting some  unwelcome  visiter  to  come  and 
inquire  whether  he  could  give  any  information  of 
the  fugitives.  At  length  he  closed  his  weary  eyes, 
and  dreamed  of  gibbets,  poison,  and  the  witch  of 
Endor. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

When  Mark  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  the 
events  of  the  previous  day  came  rushing  back 
upon  his  recollection,  the  whole  wore  the  misty 
air  of  unreality  and  a  dream.  Had  he  really  been 
wandering  about  like  a  Jew  with  a  long  beard, 
and  dealing  in  old  clothes?  Was  it  true  that 
Sebastian  was  actually  out  of  prison  ?  Would  he 
not  be  executed  on  the  morrow  ?     Was  he  himself 

going  off  for  L at  full  speed,  to  hoist  the 

purple  and  orange  colours  in  the  face  of  Sir 
Charles  and  the  Red  !  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and, 
lo !  they  fell  on  the  newspaper  which  he  had 
brouoht  out  of  his  uncle's  room.     It  must  be  all 

» 

real. 

He  rose,  dressed  himself,  and  descended.     His 
uncle  was  already  at  the  breakfast-table,  hot  and 
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boiling  as  the  urn  beside  him,  because  the  publica- 
tion of  the  morning  papers  was  later  than  usual. 

'•  No  doubt,  the  House  sat  late,  sir,"  the  waiter 
was  suggesting,  **  and  they  are  delayed  with 
reporting  the  debate." 

"  Damn  the  delay  !  curse  the  debate  !  devil 
take  the  report — " 

"  No  doubt  he  will,  sir.  The  printer's  devil, 
I  suppose  you  mean,"  said  Mark,  entering,  and 
amused  at  the  Squire's  impatience. 

*'  Ah,  good  morning.  How  did  you — Run,  run, 
waiter,  there 's  a  boy  with  the  paper  over  the  way, 
there—" 

'*  He  's  not  our  boy,  sir." 

"  No  matter  whose  boy,  what  boy,  or  whether 
he  is  a  boy  at  all  —  a  paper — has  he  not  got 
papers  ?  A  paper,  I  say, — my  kingdom  for  a 
paper !" 

The  waiter,  to  whom  these  ebullitions  of  im- 
patience were  not  entirely  new,  although  he  had 
never  seen  the  Squire  quite  so  highly  wrought  up 
before,  ran  out  into  the  street  to  the  boy,  and, 
oivino-  him  a  shillins;,  told   him  that  would  buy 
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liim  another  paper  and  put  something  into  his  own 
pocket  besides,  and  soon  returned  with  the  broad 
sheet  of  the  Junes,  wet  and  redolent  of  the 
printing-office.  Mr.  Masborough  quickly  glanced 
his  eye  over  the  debate,  and  was  not  long  in 
finding  what  he  sought. 

"  Here  it  is !  Oh,  I  see  it  was  not  moved 
by  Sir  Janus— perhaps  he  's  ill — no  matter.  '  Mr. 
Benjamin  Sack  Bezzle  moved  that  a  new  writ  do 

issue  for  the  borough  of  L ,  in  the  room  of 

the  Honourable  Irus  Need,  who  has  accepted  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds. — Agreed  to."  So,  you  see, 
mi  Marce,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

''But,  sir,  you  call  yourself  a  Whig ;  now  I 
am  a  Radical.  Don't  you  think  you  had  better 
find  some  one  more  exactly  suited  to  your  prin- 
ciples ?  " 

**  No  shuffling,  young  gentleman  !  you  '11  do, 
for  want  of  a  better.  At  least,  you  are  not  such 
an  antipode  to  me  in  politics  as  Sir  Charles. 
Your  young  Radical  is  but  the  tadpole  of  the 
Whig,  into  which  he  is  to  turn  hereafter.  As  you 
grow  up,   you  '11  find  your  notions   of  universal 
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philanthropy  and  Utopian  perfection  cool,  and  die 
away,  and  you  '11  be  glad  in  many  instances  to 
take  up  with  the  expedient  and  the  practical. 
It  is  a  course  many  have  gone  through  ;  myself 
for  one." 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  above  dialogue 

Mark   was  once  more  in  the  L coach.     His 

uncle  had  so  hastened  his  movements,  in  order  to 
have  him  ready  by  the  time  at  which  he  knew  it 
would  start,  that  he  had  only  just  time  to  put  up 
his  portmanteau,  and  desire  the  waiter  to  send 
a  porter  to  Mr.  Edward  Sileby  to  say,  '  he  was 

unexpectedly  called  off  for  L ,  but  he  should 

be  back  in  a  week  at  the  latest,'  and  then  to  put 
himself  into  a  hackney-coach  and  drive  to  the 
Bolt-in-Tun. 

He  had  time  during  the  day  and  night,  in 
which  he  was  whirled  along  inside  the  coach  at  a 
professed  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour,  and  an  actual 
one  of  seven  and  a  half,  to  reflect  on  his  recent 
adventures  and  his  present  situation,  and  to  plan 
the  course  of  proceedings  to  be  taken  in  his 
canvass.     One  thing  he  was  most  firmly  resolved 
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on,  and  that  was  to  keep  a  watchful  guard  over 
liis  temper,  and  to  be  very  careful  not  to  let  any 
ardour  for  victory,  any  political  spirit,  any  elec- 
tioneering taunt  or  trick  of  his  opponent's  party, 
betray  him  into  word  or  action  that  could  fairly 
give  personal  offence  to  the  father  of  Matilda,  or 
widen  the  gulf  that  seemed  to  dissever  him  from 
his  beautiful  prize. 

As  he   entered   the   town   of  L ,   he   was 

amused  with  the  various  flowers  of  written  elo- 
quence that  made  the  walls  vocal  with  loyalty  and 
arguments  in  behalf  of  '  those  sound   principles 
that  had  ever  distinguished   the   Red.'     Letters 
half  a  foot  long,  in  the  colour  that  was  considered 
so  appropriate,  called  upon  '  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent electors  to  vote  for  their  King  and  Sir 
Charles.'     Mark  suspected  from  the  great  pro- 
fusion of  these  addresses  and  the  air  of  bustle 
without  business,   together   with   the    animation 
of  the  different   groups   into   which  the  natives 
were  gathered,  that  opposition  was  both  expected 
and  prepared  for. 
The  coach  stopped  at  the  King's  Head.     From 
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the  balcony  hung  an  enormous  red  banner,  and 
the  inn-yard  was  full  of  people,  wearing  ribbons  of 
that  same  hue  in  tlieir  hats  and  button-holes,  and 
shouting  round  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  act 
of  dismounting  from  his  horse.  Two  young  ladies 
still  sat  on  theirs,  whom  Mark  at  once  recognised 
as  Matilda  and  Jane  Chessalette.     Their  bridles 

• 

were  profusely  ornamented  with  red  rosettes,  and 
they  each  wore  ribbons  of  the  same  colour.  This 
Mark  thought  so  inauspicious  a  moment  to  get  out 
of  the  coach,  that  he  hesitated,  and  the  waiter  had 
thrice  to  say,  *'  Please  to  ahght,  sir — the  coach 
goes  no  farther — we  've  room,  sir, — these  are  only 
electioneering  people,"  ere  Mark  made  any  an- 
swer. As  soon  however  as  he  spoke  and  turned 
his  face  towards  the  man,  he  was  recognised. 
The  waiter  had  lived  there  some  years,  and  had 
therefore  seen  Mark  several  times. 

"  Please  to  ahght,  Mr,  Masborough,"  again  he 
said,  holding  the  door  open,  and  adding  the  name, 
to  show  that  he  knew  the  passenger. 

''  My  good  friend,"  said  Mark,  "  be  quiet.  I 
see  I  shall  not  be  a  welcome  guest  at  your  house 
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just  now.      Shut  this  door,   and   open  the   one 
on  the  other  side.     Where  can  I  go  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  leave  us,  sir ;  you  '11  be 
very  comfortable.  This  noise  will  soon  be  over. 
Sir  Charles  is  going  to  speak  from  the  balcony.  I 
suppose  you  are  come  to  support  him,  sir?" 

The  waiter  had  heard  the  prevalent  rumour  that 
a  purple  and  orange  candidate  was  coming  from 
London,  but  he  little  suspected  that  the  party  he 
was  addressing  could  be  the  person,  as  he  believed 
him  to  be  a  friend  of  Sir  Charles  Chessalette, 
bavins:  seen  him  start  for  and  return  from  his 
house,  and  never  having  heard  of  any  quarrel. 

"  My  friend,"  said  Mark,  slipping  a  half- 
crown  into  the  man's  hand,  "  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  King's  Head,  and  another  time  I 
may  be  with  you  ;  but,  at  present,  I  want  to 
know  which  is  the  house  where  the  other  side  are 
generally  quartered." 

"  The  White  Lion  is  the  purple  and  orange 
house,  sir.  They  had  a  meeting  there  this  very 
day  to  choose  a  candidate.  I  'm  sorry  you  are  on 
the  wrong  side,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  laughing,  and 
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putting  the  half-crown  into  his  pocket.  "  But 
I  'H  send  up  your  luggage,  if  you  must  and  will  go 
to  the  White  Lion." 

Masborough  got  out  of  the  coach.  At  the  same 
moment  the  crowd  came  pouring  out  of  the  inn- 
yard,  and  ranging  themselves  in  the  street  in 
front  of  the  balcony.  A  window  opened,  and  out 
stepped  Sir  Charles.  The  air  rung  with  shouts, 
and  all  hats  waved  except  Mark's.  His,  how- 
ever, was  destined  to  move ;  for  Sir  Charles's 
daughters,  the  display  of  whose  handsome  faces 
their  papa  rightly  judged  would  be  no  feeble, 
though  silent,  support  to  his  cause,  appeared 
close  behind  him,  standing  at  his  back  at  the 
open  window,  but  not  advancing  outside  as  he 
did.  The  eyes  of  Mark  and  Matilda  met.  Her 
face  turned  perfectly  pale  as  she  bowed.  He  took 
off  his  hat.  The  action  was  remarkable,  as  the 
rest  had  just  resumed  theirs,  and  it  caught  the 
eye  of  the  Red  candidate.  He  was  just  beginning 
his  speech  with  one  of  his  favourite  jokes  : — 

"  Friends,  fellow-countrymen,  Reds  ! — mind,  I 
did  not  say  Jiads" — a  laugh  and  a  loud  hurra 
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were  following  this  sally,  when  the  salute  of 
Mark  caught  his  eye.  For  a  moment  he  thought 
it  a  civility  addressed  to  himself  by  a  supporter 
late  arrived,  but  the  next  moment  sufficed  for 
recognition.  He  stopped,  and,  pointing  to  his 
rival,  stammered  out-^"  There — he — orange — 
purple — republican! — traitor!"  and  grasped  the 
railing  before  him  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury. 

The   instant  he  perceived  he   was  discovered, 
Mark,  who  knew  the  nature  of  an  electioneering 
mob  too  well  to  wish  to  share  the  favours  they 
would   bestow,    had  walked  away  up   the  street 
with  rapid  steps.     All  eyes  followed  the  pointing 
finger  of  the  Baronet,  and  fell  on  the  figure  of  the 
traveller    in    the     cloak.      "  Rad — Rad — Rad  !" 
was  the  cry,  as  they  rushed  to  seize  him.     To 
take  to  his  heels  was  the  impulse  Mark  felt,  but 
he    knew    what    eyes    were     on    him,    and    he 
thought  any  thing  more  tolerable  than  to  appear 
ridiculotis    before    them.     Instead,   therefore,    of 
running  towards  the  White  Lion,  he  rushed  into  a 
shop  opposite  the  King's  Head,  trusting  to  Pro- 
vidence that  it  might  not  be  the   property  of  a 
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Red.  He  threw  the  door  to,  as  he  got  in,  and 
turned  the  lock.  So  near  had  he  been  to  cap- 
tivity, that  his  cloak  was  made  a  prize  of  by  the 
foremost  of  his  foes.  The  man  had  seized  it,  and 
would  have  dragged  the  wearer  back,  had  not  the 
metal  clasp  at  the  throat,  by  which  alone  it  was 
secured,  given  way.  A  shout  followed  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  trophy,  and  then  there  was  a  charge 
against  the  door.     It  bore  the  assault. 

Fortunately  for  Mark,  he  had  thrown  himself 
under  the  protection  of  a  friend,  as  the  shop 
belonged  to  a  Radical  shoemaker,  who  bore  the 
name  and  boasted  the  blood  of  the  renowned 
Wat  Tyler.  The  sturdy  old  fellow  had  been 
standing  at  his  door  with  his  arms  folded,  and 
a  supercilious  smile  on  his  countenance  ready 
made  up  to  receive  the  damnable  doctrines  he 
knew  he  should  hear  from  over  the  way.  He 
had  quickly  perceived  the  nature  of  Mark's 
situation,  and  as  he  rushed  into  his  shop,  he 
himself  also  stepped  within  its  precincts,  ready 
to  cover  his  retreat,  and  to  bolt  the  door.  But  the 
rapidity  of  Mark  had  been  such  that  he  had  been 
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anticipated.  He  however,  without  saying  a  word, 
took  up  an  enormous  iron  bar,  which  he  put  into 
its  place  across  the  door,  and  then  pointed  it  out 
to  his  sudden  visiter  with  a  look  of  satisfaction. 

"Good,"  said  Mark.  "That  will  not  easily 
give  way.     I  'm  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  Turn  him  out,  Tyler,"  cried  a  chorus  of  angry 
voices  at  the  window. 

"Turn  him  out,  or  we'll  come  in,"  was  the 
second  cry,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  smashing 
of  many  panes  in  the  window. 

The  shoemaker  put  his  stout  arm  on  Mark's 
shoulder,  and  moved  him  towards  the  back-door ; 
then,  making  him  a  sign  to  follovv,  he  stepped 
into  a  sort  of  back-kitchen,  and  from  that  he  led 
him  into  a  long  narrow  garden.  At  the  end  was  a 
low  wall,  over  which  they  readily  climbed,  and 
then  found  themselves  in  a  path,  something  be- 
tween a  street  and  a  lane,  with  alternately  walls 
and  hedges  on  both  sides.  From  it  at  right 
angles,  and  parallel  with  the  garden  they  had 
come  through,  was  a  footpath. 

"There  they  come !  we've  just  beaten  them," 
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said  Tyler,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  and  quick- 
ening his  pace  into  a  run.  He  came  to  a  high 
narrow  gate.  It  was  locked.  Nothing  discon- 
certed, the  son  of  St.  Crispin  put  his  huge 
shoulder  against  it,  and  tore  the  frail  and  somewhat 
decayed  timber  from  its  hinges.  Mark  entered 
through  the  breach,  and  his  companion  said, 
"  Here  you  are  safe.  This  is  the  back  of  the  White 
Lion ;  my  friends  are  here,  and,  though  you  are  a 
stranger,  I  hope  they  are  yours."  Saying  this, 
he  led  Mark  into  the  house.  As  they  entered, 
they  looked  behind,  and  saw  their  pursuers  stand- 
ing at  the  gate,  as  if  doubting  whether  to  come 
on,  or  go  back. 

The  landlord  stood  in  the  passage,  and  looking 
at  the  new-comers,  and  then  down  his  garden, 
where  he  saw  the  people  at  the  gate,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

''  What's  all  this,  Mr.  Tyler?" 

The  shoemaker  briefly  explained  the  urgency  of 
the  case  ;  and  the  landlord,  touching  his  hat  to 
Mark,  said  he  was  glad  to  afford  him  shelter,  and 
hoped  he  was  one  of  the  right  sort. 
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I   am   come  to  oppose   the  Tories,"  replied 
^Mark,  *'  and   having   ascertained   the   nature   of 
your  colours,    I    should  be   glad   to   make  your 
house  my  home  during  my  stay." 

The  host  bowed. 

"Are  there  any  of  the  purple  and  orange  party 
here  in  the  house  just  now?"  inquired  Mark. 

*'  Mr.  Hampden  Howler,  I  think,  is  in  the 
committee-room.     Shall  we  go  and  see?" 

Masborough  found  the  patriot,  and  soon  ex- 
plained his  errand.  Mr.  Howler  expressed  the 
great  satisfaction  he  felt  at  seeing  a  gentleman  so 
well  qualified  come  to  relieve  them  from  their 
difficulties. 

Mark  bowed  in  acknowledgement  of  the  com- 
pliment, which  he  felt  deserved  the  more  gra- 
titude as  it  was  perfectly  gratuitous.  Mr.  H.  H. 
proceeded :  "  we  have  been  in  great  doubt  and 
dilemma  whom  to  start,  sir.  The  enemy  were 
already  in  the  field ;  and  though  there  certainly 
was  a  rumour  of  a  gentleman  of  our  principles 
coming  down  from  London,  yet  it  was  altogether 
too  vague — and  besides,  it  could  only  be  traced  as 
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coming  from  the  enemy,  so  that  we  did  not  know 
ho\^  far  to  trust  it.  We  were  so  pushed  that 
people  even  spoke  of  putting  up  Gracchus  Gray, 
the  liquor-merchant,  a  most  incompetent  talking 
man,  though  it  does  certainly  happen  that  he  is 
on  our  side.  I  'm  glad  we  shall  not  have  him  : 
your  arrival  will  at  all  events  prevent  that  dis- 
grace, and  I  hope  with  such  a  leader  we  may 
emancipate  the  borough." 

Mark  at  once  guessed  there  was  no  little  rivalry 
between  these  co-patriots,  but  he  thanked  Mr. 
Howler  for  his  good  wishes,  and  requested  him 
to  assist  him  in  making  known  his  arrival,  and 
calling  together  a  meeting  of  the  supporters  of 
the  cause. 

A  short  address  was  drawn  up,  stating  that 
Mark  Masborough,  Esq.,  was  arrived  in  the  town, 
and  was  anxious  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
friends  of  freedom,  Sec,  and  concluding  with  a 
notice  that  he  would  have  the  honour  of  stating 
his  sentiments  to  the  electors  at  ten  o'clock  the 
next  morning.     This  document  Mr.  Howler  un- 
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dertook  to  have  printed  and  distributed  with  all 
possible  expedition  ;  and  he  promised  to  call  per- 
sonally on  the  leading  individuals  of  their  party, 
and  notify  Mr.  Masborough's  desire  to  be  intro- 
duced to  them. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  on  this  errand,  Mark 
turned  his  attention  to  his  deliverer,  Mr.  Tyler, 
assuring  him  he  would  pay  for  all  damage  which 
his  shop  had  sustained. 

The  zealous  old  man  said,  he  was  well  paid 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  party  he  had  sheltered 
turned  out  to  be  the  champion  of  the  cause ;  but 
Mark  succeeded  with  a  little  gentle  violence  in 
forcing  him  to  accept  some  more  sterling  satis- 
faction. 

Being  left  alone,  Mark  penned  a  long  and 
elaborate  address  to  the  electors,  in  order  that  it 
might  circulate  amongst  those  who  might  fail  to 
hear  his  oral  exposition  of  his  sentiments.  In 
this  he  took  especial  care  to  say  that  he  hoped  his 
honourable  opponent  would  see  by  his  conduct, 
and  that  of  his  party,  that  they  merely  opposed 
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him  on  public  and  political  grounds,  and  not  out 
of  any  question  of  his  private  and  individual 
merits. 

In  the  evening  he  submitted  this  address  to  the 
criticism  of  those  gentlemen  whom  Mr.  Howler 
had  gathered  together.  They  all  approved  of  it, 
and  of  the  candidate  himself;  though  one  or  two 
said  they  thought  Sir  Charles's  conduct  in  setting 
his  ruffians  upon  Mr.  Masborough  scarcely  merited 
his  polite  and  gentlemanly  assurance  of  enter- 
taining no  personal  animosity. 

Mr.  Howler,  however,  was  of  an  opposite  opi- 
nion. He  declared,  "  he  for  his  part  was  an 
advocate  for  universal  benevolence,  and  he  thought 
the  contrast  of  the  meekness  of  the  one,  and  the 
bloody-minded  and  atrocious  ferocity  of  the  other, 
would  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head ;  on  which 
account  he  entirely  approved  of  those  expressions." 

The  conclave  were  sitting,  discussing  the  num- 
bers that  had  polled  last  election,  the  alterations 
there  would  be  at  this,  the  certainty  of  their  own 
success ;  and  Mark  was  being  catechized  on  several 
points  of  political  doctrine,  and  requested  to  re- 
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hearse  the  articles  of  his  political  belief ;  and  in 
answer  to  these  querists  he  was  denouncing  the 
corn-laws,   and  declaring  in  favour  of  Catholics, 
triennial   parliaments,    and    reform, — when    Mr. 
Gracchus    Gray   entered   the   room,    and   almost 
upset  the  harmony  of  the  meeting  by  the  attack 
he  made  upon  Mr.  Hampden  Howler  for  not  sum- 
moning  him   as    well  as    the    rest.     *'  I    never," 
continued    the  angry    republican,    "should    have 
known  we  had  a  candidate  at  all,  had  T  waited  till 
he — that  man  there — should  tell  me.  He  a  liberal ! 
The    most    narrow-minded,    one-sided,    jealous, 
pitiful    scoundrel   that   ever  disgraced  the   cause 
he  espoused  !     He  !     This  was  my  informant,  Mr. 
Masborough.      This   told   me   a   true  man  was 
come ;"   so  saying,  he   handed   Mark    a    printed 
placard  in  red  letters,  to  the  following  effect : — 
"The  Rad's  Arrival  !     The  Retreat 
OF  THE  Rad  ! ! 
"  Friends,  the  expected  enemy  has  appeared,  and 
disappeared  !     A  young  gentleman,  scarce  out  of 
his  teens,  and  as  fit  for  the  nursery  as  the  House 
of  Commons,  came  this  morning  per  coach,  was 
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seen  to  stand  listening  like  a  spy,  and  then  sneaked 
off  in  double  quick  time  into  the  house  of  a  cer- 
tain notorious  old  man  of  AWh-work,  who  got 
nothing  for  his  panes.  Lest  he  should  show  his 
juvenile  face  again,  up,  Reds, — up  and  be  doing  ! 
"Your  faithful  friend,  C.  C." 

Masborough  had  no  doubt  from  what  quarter 
this  choice  specimen  of  electioneering  wit  ema- 
nated, but  it  did  not  in  the  least  alter  his  deter- 
mination or  tempthim  to  recriminate.  He  laughed, 
begged  Mr.  Gray  to  allow  him  to  keep  it,  and 
hoped  he  would  not  feel  annoyed  at  Mr.  Howler's 
unintentional  over-sight,  adding,  ''  I  am  much 
obliged  to  my  honourable  opponent  for  this  elegant 
effusion,  since  it  has  brought  to  my  side  one  sup- 
porter of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much."  Mr. 
Gray  was  appeased,  and  several  voices  cried 
"  Bravo"  at  the  turn  Mark  had  given  to  what 
was  so  evidently  meant  to  annoy  him. 

Before  he  retired  for  the    night,  Mark  wrote 

a  few  hues  to  his  uncle,  to  tell  him  how  he  had 

sped  so  far,  and    accompanying  them   with    the 

squib  above  given,  and  one  or   two  others :   he 

VOL.  n.  M 
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made  them  up  into  a  parcel,  and  sent  it  by  a  night 
coach,  as  he  found  the  post  would  be  going  off  on 
the  following  day  about  the  very  time  at  which 
he  thought  it  probable  he  should  be  in  the  midst 
of  his  denunciations  of  ministerial  profligacy,  and 
his  eloquent  thunders  in  behalf  of  that  cause  "  for 
which  Hampden  bled  in  the  field,  and  Sidney  died 
on  the  scaffold." 

He  rose  early,  took  a  turn  before  breakfast 
to  strengthen  his  nerves,  and,  it  may  be,  to 
rehearse  his  maiden  speech  to  the  hedges  and  to 
the  herds. 

Before  ten  o'clock  his  room  was  filled  with 
such  of  the  more  influential  of  his  supporters 
as  considered  themselves  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  the  entree,  and  the  street  outside  was  far  more 
crowded  than  he  had  beheld  it  the  day  before  a 
little  lovv^er  down  in  front  of  the  King's  Head.  Of 
purple  and  orange  favours  he  could  see  no  scarcity, 
and  of  noise  and  shouting  there  was  the  usual 
abundant  supply. 

It  chanced  that,  as  opposite  the  King's  Head 
there   lived   that  most    ardent   of    patriots,   the 
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shoe-maker;  so  opposite  the  White  Lion  there 
lived  a  most  zealous  supporter  of  the  Tory  can- 
didate. Over  the  door  was  blazoned  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  of  size  the  most  ample,  Sands, 
Grocer  and  Tea-Dealer.  Several  of  Mas- 
borough's  partisans  were  considering  the  truth  of 
a  report  that  some  system  of  annoyance  was 
preparing  at  that  hostile  house.  It  appeared 
that  Miss  Sarah  Sophia  Susan  Sands,  who  was 
grown  up  in  her  own  opinion  to  an  age  which 
entitled  her  to  have  a  lover,  as  she  was  in  her 
fifteenth  year,  had  for  some  time  held  in  thrall 
the  juvenile  heart  of  Mr.  Cato  Gray,  the  eldest- 
born  of  the  zealous  patriot.  Now  it  happened 
that  Cato  had  been  early  that  morning  in  the 
back-parlour  of  Mr.  Sands,  feasting  his  eyes 
on  the  fair  offspring  of  Toryism,  whilst  her  soft 
hand  had  proffered  the  sweet  dried  plum  of 
France,  and  the  golden  fruit  of  Spain ;  but 
both  of  which  had  last  come  from  the  well- 
stored  shop  of  her  papa.  Not  dearer  to  the 
bee  that  settles  from  the  summer  air  on  the 
dewy  and  fragrant  flower  he  loves  so  madly,  is 
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the  honey-drop  he  sips  from  the  inmost  folds 
of  its  heart,  than  were  to  Cato  the  sweet  of- 
ferings of  his  young  Pomona.  "Ah,  Sophia!" 
he  exclaimed,  (for  the  young  lady  had  elected 
that  name  as  the  most  harmonious  and  romantic 
of  the  lot  her  godfathers  and  godmothers  at  her 
baptism  had  endowed  her  withal,) — "  ah,  Sophia! 
*  These  are  sweets  from  the  sweet ! '  Dear  love, 
this  gift  is  every  way  grateful,— not  least  that  it 
shows, 

'  By  all  those  token-fruits  that  tell 
^^'hat  words  can  never  speak  so  well,' 

that  my  sweet  Sophia  does  not  utterly  disdain 
what  she  knows  to  be  so  dear  to  her  Cato's 
heart,  the  purple  and  orange  !" 

"  Ah  !  Cato,"  replied  the  lady,  "  my  papa  is 
going  to  play  old  gooseberry  with  you  purple 
and  orange  people  to-day.  La,  it  will  be  such 
a  bit  of  fun  !" 

This  was  a  sad  lapsus ;  but  the  tender  maid 
resisted  all  Cato's  urgent  prayers  to  enlarge  the 
hint.  She  even  enjoined  him  not  to  tell  the 
little   she   had   let  transpire  ;  but  Cato  was  too 
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warm  an  admirer  of  the  cause  of  Freedom  not 
to  isacrifice  love  at  her  shrine.     He  told  his  noble 
father.     What  could  it  mean?      It  was  as  mys- 
terious as  the  letter  which  conveyed  the  warning 
of  the  gunpowder-plot!     What  could  it  mean? 
Some  thoupht  a  water-endne  was  stationed  there, 
ready  to  play  upon  the  purple  and  orange  heads 
of  the  multitude  below.     Some  said  hot  boihng 
pitch  would  be  poured  down  as  upon   besiegers 
of   old.       But  could   Miss   Sands    be   such   an 
Amazon  as    to  call  so    murderous    an   infliction 
merely  a  '  bit  of  fun  ? '     Conjecture  was  at  a  loss. 
Certain  it  was,   the  shop-windows  were  closed  ; 
but  that  might  be  owing  to  the  warning  drawn 
from  the  fate  of  Mr.  Tyler.     It  was  agreed  that 
they  should  make  preparation  to  meet  the  annoy- 
ance,   whatever   it  might  turn  out  to   be ;    and 
for  that  purpose  a  chosen  band  of  slingers  and 
throwers,  each  with  a  bag  of  stones  round  his 
neck,    was  stationed   on   the   third   floor   of  the 
White  Lion. 

The  clock  struck    ten — Masborough    was  just 
going  to   step   out  upon  the  balcony — a  frontal 
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feature  with  which  the  White  Lion  was  no  less 
provided  than  the  rival  house — when  Mr.  Howler 
begged  for  a  moment's  delay.  He  went  out  of 
the  room  and  quickly  returned,  handing  in  his 
wife,  the  fair  Mrs.  Howler,  who  bore  an  enormous 
scarf  of  purple  and  orange. 

♦'  Wear  these  colours,  glorious  champion  !"  said 
the  lady — "  ominous — ominous!" 

"  And  be  they  ominous  of  victory,  you  fool — " 
muttered  her  husband,  prompting.  The  poor 
lady,  to  whom  such  public  support  of  her 
husband's  politics  was  entirely  new,  was  so 
alarmed,  and  so  little  self-possessed,  that  she 
had  forgotten  her  short  speech,  and  she  hardly 
knew  what  she  was  saying,  or  even  whether 
she  was  standing  on  her  head  or  on  her  heels. 
Catching  the  words,  she  managed  to  breathe 
out,  as  Mark  gallantly  knelt  for  her  to  throw 
the  scarf  over  his  shoulders,  "  and  be  they 
ominous  of  victory,  you  fool !  " 

This  mal-a-propos  and  too  hteral  accuracy  was 
almost  as  bad  as  the  Chinese  tailor's  matter-of- 
fact  adherence  to  instructions,  who,  in  making  a 
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coat  for  an  English  officer  by  a  pattern  emanating 
from  Willis,  copied  his  sample  with  a  spirit  of 
such  close  imitation,  that  he  omitted  not  to  make 
the  patch  which  had  been  superadded  to  the 
elbow  during  the  voyage.  There  was  a  general 
laugh  at  the  poor  lady's  blunder,  and  she  re- 
treated out  of  the  room,  Mark  handing  her  to 
the  door,  as  her  husband  was  too  ang-rv  to  offer 
his  arm. 

Wearing  his  scarf,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Gray 
on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Howler  on  the  other, 
Mark  now  stepped  out  upon  the  balcony.  The 
air  was  rent  with  acclamations. 

"  I   am   come,  men  of  L ,   Englishmen," 

began  Masborough,  as  soon  as  the  tumultuous 
greeting  subsided  ;  but  ere  he  could  add  another 
word,  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  most  dis- 
cordant noise  that  ever  sounded  upon  mortal  ears. 
From  the  windows  on  the  first-floor  of  Mr.  Sand's 
house  his  hopeful  family  stepped  back — the  win- 
dows were  thrown  open — and  a  dozen  stout  men 
commenced   blowing  with   horns,   trumpets,  and 
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catcalls,  beating  brazen  pans,  and  yelling  with 
their  own  iron  throats.  On  the  floor  above,  the 
masked  battery  was  played  in  the  same  way  ; 
whilst  the  mob  below,  vociferating  their  indignant 
remonstrance,  rendered  the  whole  uproar  stupen- 
dously deafening.  In  a  few  seconds,  however, 
the  musicians  were  seen  to  fly  hastily  back,  and 
the  windows  to  be  broken  with  rapid  crashes. 
The  mob  looked  up,  and  saw  the  stones  issuing 
from  the  upper  floor  of  the  inn.  This  diversion 
was  loudly  cheered ;  and  as  they  waved  their 
hats  on  high,  they  left  their  heads  bare  to  re- 
ceive such  globes  of  the  granite  hail  as,  missing 
Mr.  Sand's  windows,  fell  rebounding  from  his 
walls.  Mr.  Sands  had  well  fortified  and  barred 
his  lower  story,  but  the  upper  part  of  his  house 
he  had  with  singular  want  of  foresight  left 
undefended.  The  consequence  was,  that  he,  his 
family,  servants,  apprentices,  musicians,  and  all, 
had  to  retire  and  remain  in  the  back  part  of 
the  premises.  Their  object  being  achieved,  the 
band  of  stone-throwers  desisted  from  plying  their 
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artillery,  and,  after  some  time  silence  being  re- 
stored, Mark  again  began  his  speech  : 

"  I  am  come,  as  I  was  saying,  men  of  L , 

free-born  Englishmen  !  to  offer  to  you,  the  worthy 
and  independent  electors  of  this  borough,  an  op- 
portunity   of  emancipating  yourselves   from    the 
influence  of  a  powerful  party. — "     (He  would  no 
doubt  have  said,  the  *  tyranny  of  a  hateful  faction,' 
had   he  not  borne  in  mind  his  resolution  not  to 
give  cause  of  offence  to  the   Baronet.)     "It  is 
alleged  against  those  who  adopt  those  opinions, 
which  you  and    I    hold,    and    which   are  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  held  by  the  wise  and 
good  of  all   ages,   both  the   patriots  of  ancient 
Rome,"  {hear,  hear  I  from  Mr.  Gray,)  ''and  our 
own  illustrious  ancestors,"  {hear,  hear  !  from  Mr. 
Howler,) — **  it  is  alleged  against  us,  that  we  would 
overturn    all  order  to    enrich   ourselves  with  the 
spoils  of  anarchy.      Now,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you 
whether   we   are    not   the   very   best    friends    of 
order,   who  desire    to  rectify  abuses,   and  not  to 
dispense    with   all    government,    but    to    have   a 
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government  of  such   a  nature   as  shall  preserve 

the  rights  of  the  people  ? 

'  Who  first  taught  worlds  enslaved  and  realms  undone 
The  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one  ? ' 

For  *  one '  does  the  poet  say  ?  Alas  !  rce  are 
made  for  many.  Not  one  shepherd  shears  us, 
but  a  score — even  to  the  skin.  Shepherds  did 
I  call  them  ?  I  should  rather  have  styled  them 
hungry  wolves."  (Groans.)  "  Yes,  my  friends, 
too  loner  have  the  inhabitants  of  this  once  free 
land,  this  land  which  boasts  of  a  Magna  Charta, 
and  whose  sons  are  wont  to  sing  that  '  Britons 
never  will  be  slaves,'  too  long  have  they  bent  the 
neck,  and  borne  '  the  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud 
man's  contumely.' 

"  But  it  shall  be  so  no  more."  (Cheers.) 
*'  Yes,  those  are  the  cheers  of  Britons,  '  who 
r.ever  will  be  slaves.'  They  go  to  my  heart." — 
(Here  there  was  a  slight  disturbance  under  the 
balcony,  as  of  some  persons  attempting  to  enter 
the  house  at  the  front-door  below.  Amongst 
them  Masborough    caught  a  glimpse  of  his  old 
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antagonist  Mr.  Viper;  but  he  felt  no  inclination 
to  imitate  the  Baronet's  behaviour  towards  him- 
self, and  denounce  the  compounder  of  essences 
as  a  spy.  He  proceeded  after  a  short  pause.) 
"  Yes,  my  friends,  I  hope  that  those  promises 
of  better  times  which  have  long  been  delayed, 
and  again  and  again  put  off,  till  the  fond  hope 
of  the  patriot  has  died  within  his  breast,  are 
now  about  to  be  realized.  I  trust  that  the  day 
of  Reform — "  (Loud  cheers.) — *•  Reform  is  at 
hand  ?  The  humble  advocate  of  that  great 
cause,  that  cause  wherein  '  you,  and  I,  and  all 
of  us,'  are  so  deeply  concerned,  I  come  to 
solicit  your  votes."  (Cheers.)  "  I  come  amongst 
freemen  in  spirit,  myself  free  !  I  come  the  cham- 
pion of  liberty — " 

"  Sir — you  are  my  prisoner  !  "  said  a  clear  de- 
liberate voice,  and  at  the  same  time  a  hand  fell 
upon  the  shoulder  of  Mark  with  the  grasp  of  a 
vice.  A  tall  fierce-looking  man  with  bushy 
whiskers  held  a  warrant  up  to  our  orator's 
eyes,  whilst  another  of  rather  smaller  dimensions 
was  saying   in  an  inquiring  tone  to  Mr,  Viper, 
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"You  are  responsible,  this  is  the  man?"  All 
was  confusion.  The  mob  below  clamoured  with- 
out the  least  idea  of  what  it  all  meant,  and  the 
supporters  of  the  candidate  on  each  side  fell 
from  him  in  amaze.  Mark,  although  the  inter- 
ruption came  upon  him  not  less  suddenly  than 
the  highwayman's 

"  Damn  your  eyes,  your  money  or  your  life," 

upon  Don  Juan  on  Shooter's  Hill,  as  he  solilo- 
quized concerning  the  security  of  property  in  this 
favoured  island,  at  once  comprehended  how  the 
whole  had  come  to  pass.     He  told  the  officer  he 
would  not  attempt  to  escape,  if  he  would  allow 
him  to  finish  his  speech.     But  Mr.  Viper  gave 
the  man  a  look,  which  he  readily  interpreted  into 
a  hint  to  refuse.     Masborough  then  begged  to  be 
allowed    to   say  one  word   in   explanation.     This 
also  was  denied,   and  the  two  officers  were  pro- 
ceeding to  bear  him  off  by  force.     A  loud  groan 
rose  from  the  mob,  mixed  vsdth  angry  threats,  and 
the  men  saw  fit  to  desist.     Masborough  now  told 
the  officer  he  must  see  that  he  need  not  go  till 
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he  cliose,  but  added,  he  would  attend  him  in 
two  minutes ;  and  then  turning  to  the  crowd 
below,  and  waving  his  hand  for  silence,  he 
said  : 

"  My  friends,  these  appearances  would  place  me 
in  such  a  position  in  your  opinions  as  would  be 
far  different  from  the  one  it  is  my  ambition  to 
occupy.  I  shall  therefore  in  a  few  words  explain 
to  you  what  has  procured  me  the  honour  of  this 
visit  from  these  two  gentlemen,  and  with  that 
I  shall  rest  satisfied  for  the  present,  as  I  doubt 
not  I  shall  be  here  again  on  this  balcony  in  a 
day  or  two,  again  addressing  my  friends  like 
'  a  free  man.'  "  (Loud  cheers.)  *'  Gentlemen,  it 
is  known,  no  doubt,  to  many  of  you  through 
the  public  papers,  that  a  member  of  a  neighbour- 
ing family  of  hitherto  high  and  honourable  cha- 
racter has  been  tried  and  condemned  for  forgery." 
(Cries  of  "  Yes — Sileby— hang  him.  They  hang 
the  poor.")  "  My  friends,  that  gentleman  was,  in 
my  opinion,  innocent — "  (Cries  of  *'  No— no — 
you  don't  want  to  hang  a  gentleman.")  "Hear  me, 
I  beg  of  you — my  time  is  now  limited  ;  and  if  I 
do  not  satisfy  you   as  to  my  conduct,  remember. 
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you  have  power  to  punish."  ("  Bravo.  Go  on  !") 
"  I  say,  then,  I  do  believe  him  innocent.  Now, 
because  I  have  elsewhere  and  before  now  ex- 
pressed that  opinion,  it  has  been  inferred,  as  I 
learn  by  this  warrant,  that  I  have  assisted  in  his 
escape."  (Tumult — hisses.)  "  Allow  me  to  ex- 
plain to  you,  that  neither  to  my  accusers  nor  to 
you  do  I  say  I  did  assist  him—"  (Cheers) 
"  neither,  my  friends,  do  I  say  I  did  not." 
(Hisses.)  "  But  this  I  will  say,  that  I  know  I 
am  addressing  men  of  sound  minds  and  right 
feelings,"  (Cheers,)  ''  and  I  therefore  feel  con- 
fident they  will  not  condemn  me  before  I  am 
tried ;  they  will  not  at  once  punish  me  because 
I  am  accused;  they  will  suspend  their  judgment 
according  to  the  good  old  rule,  and  hold  me 
innocent  till  I  am  proved  guilty."  (Cheers.) 
"  Again,  I  say  I  do  not  deny  the  charge." 
(Hisses.)  "  I  will  not  let  you  think  I  do.  But 
neither  do  I  admit  it.  No  man  is  bound  to 
criminate  himself.  Gentlemen,  as  on  'the  one 
hand  I  entreat  you  to  pause  before  you  decide, 
in  full  confidence  that  one  day  this  charge  will 
be  so  disposed  of  as  to   place  me  well  in  your 
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opinions,  so  also  do  I  venture  to  suggest  to  you 
that  the  accusation  itself  is  only  for  an  offence 
which  could  not  have  been  committed  to  enrich 
myself  or  to  rob  another — " 

Here  the  tumult  became  so  loud,  and  the  confu- 
sion of  the  different  cries,  especially  of  those  who 
called  '  silence,'  grew  so  great,  that  further  hear- 
ing was  hopeless.     Mark  therefore  retired  from 
the  window,  and  resigned  himself  to  the  direction 
of  the    officers.     Those    persons   had    been    sent 
from  Bow  Street  in  pursuit  of  Mark,  on  its  being- 
ascertained,  as  Loraine  had  anticipated  it  would 
be,  that  they  had  been  seen  in  conmiunication. 
They  had   first  gone  to   Stevens's,   where,    their 
bird  being  flown,  they  were  at  once  directed  by 
the  Squire  himself  whither  to  turn  their  search, 
as  he  said,  **he  did  not  beheve  his  nephew  had 
done  any  thing  wrong,  and  if  he  had,  he  ought  to 
answer  for  it ;  and  he  would  not  be  the  man  to 
screen  any  one  from  justice." 

On  their  arrival  at  the  King's  Head  at  L , 

and    inquiring    for    Mr.   Masborough,   they    soon 
learnt  he  was  at  the  White    Lion.     It  happened 
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that  a  London  thief,  who  was  come  on  a  specula- 
tion of  tithing  the  pockets  of  the  collectors, 
whilst  they  were  listening  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
candidates,  saw  the  officers  as  they  went  into  the 
inn,  and  spread  the  news  who  they  were.  Mr. 
Viper  was  near,  and  having  learnt  their  errand, 
and  hearing  them  ask  some  particulars  as  to 
Mark's  person,  he  volunteered  his  services  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  pointing  out  the  man  they 
sought. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Happy  Eno-land  !  Once  thou  hadst  'a  heaven-' 
born  minister,'  and  still  hast  thou  many  of  the 
'  heaven-born'  race  !  No  sooner  do  thy  lordlings 
wear  breeches  at  all,  than  they  assume  them 
streaked  with  gold  lace  and  running  up  to  meet 
scarlet  coats,  the  young  heroes  are  tied  to  their 
swords,  they  are  the  defenders  of  thy  shores ! 
Thy  hereditary  legislators,  in  like  manner,  have 
scarcely  dried  their  eyes,  or  seemed  to  dry,  at 
the  paternal  tomb,  ere  they  rush  into  thy  Upper 
House,  and  take  to  law-making  like  young  ducks 
to  the  water.  Nor,  when  the  laws  are  made,  do 
they  lack  those  who  are  to  administer  them  with 
equally  small  preparation.  'The  beardless  youth, 
his  guardian  at  last  removed,'  sets  up  his  pack 
and  takes  out  his  dedimus  together.    The   soap- 
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boiler  washes  his  hands  of  his  business,   or  the 

wealthy  ex-'  baker  to  the  royal  family/  seeks  the 

dignified   retirement   of  the    country,    nor   waits 

either   long   ere    the   lord-lieutenant    writes   him 

esquire   and    justice    of    the    peace.     Doubtless, 

Mark   Masborough,    as    soon   as   he   should   be 

proprietor  of  Rotherington,  would,  without  delay, 

be  ascribed  to  the  number  of  the  great  unpaid. 

How   well   he  was  qualified,  how  much  law   he 

knew,   might   be  guessed    by  any  one  who  had 

seen  his  start,  when,   as  he  was  whirling  along 

in   a  chaise  towards  London  by  the  side  of  his 

captor,    (whose  assistant    rode    on  the  box,)   he 

asked    Mr.   Holden    how    long    he    thought  he 

would  be  detained  before  he  was  set  at  liberty 

on  bail ;   and  that  knight  of  the  iron   hand  re- 

phed,  "  On  bail !  By  Gad,  I  wish  you  may  get 

it !     Do  you  think  now,   Serjeant   Sullen  is  the 

boy  to  take  bail  for  such  a  felony  as  this  ?" 

"Felony!"  exclaimed  Masborough. 

"  What !"  replied  his  companion,  **  and  so 
you  thought  it  was  only  a  misdemeanour,  my 
hearty?" 
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"Truly  I  do  not  know  the  distinction." 

**'Why,  you  see,  a  felony  is  a  much  more 
serious  charge  than  a  misdemeanour.  A  misde- 
meanour is  a — a  sort  of  a  thing — a  misdemeanour 
is  in  fact  defined,  as  I  've  heard  the  Serjeant  say 
scores  and  scores  of  times,  (so  you  see  I  ought  to 
know,)  a  misdemeanour  is  any  offence  less  than  a 
%  felony." 

"  Yes ;  and  a  felony  is  what  ?  How  do  you  or 
'the  Serjeant'  define  that?" 

"  Why,  a  felony  is  a  thing,  which  is — a — a 
felony  is  an  offence  against  the  peace  of  our 
Lord  the  King,  his  crown  and  dignity." 

"  And  is  not  a  misdemeanour  that  too  ?" 

"  Why,  a — yes, — but  Acts  of  Parliament  say 
one  thing  is  a  felony,  and  another  is  a  misde- 
meanour ;  and  the  difference  is — you  see  — a  — 
that  in  felonies,  which  is  your  case,  you  are  not 
allowed  the  benefit  of  Counsel  to  speak  for  you  !" 

Mark  found  he  must  be  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Holden's  definition  for  want  of  a  better,  and  for 
some  time  travelled  on  in  silence,  musing  on  the 
delay  which    would   probably  throw  him  out  at 
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-,  but  not  fearing,  in  spite  of  the  formidable 


name  of  his  crime,  any  further  inconvenience  be- 
yond that,  and  perhaps  a  httle  show  of  anger  on 
his  uncle's  part. 

As  soon  as  ever  they  arrived  in  London,  they 
drove  to  the  office  over  which  Serjeant  Sullen 
presided.  It  was  an  hour  at  which  that  worthy 
was  not  in  attendance,  and  during  the  period^ 
which  Mark  had  to  wait,  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  a  slight  description  of  that  Rhada- 
manthus's  character.  A  young  gentleman,  who 
was  in  charge  for  having  assaulted  a  person  the 
night  before  at  the  theatre,  and  who  was  seated 
in  the  office  next  to  Mark,  after  a  few  common- 
place observations  had  led  them  into  conversa- 
tion, gave  him  the  following  sketch :  "  You  will 
see  an  animal,  sir,  who  would  be  the  making 
of  Wombwell's  fortune,  if  he  belonged  to  him, 
for  he  could  carry  about  the  country  in  one  cage, 
and  with  the  keep  of  one  mouth,  (though  cer- 
tainly not  a  small  one,)  a  specimen  of  the  cat, 
the  ass,  the  pig,  the  mule,  the  porcupine,  and 
the  bear — all  in  one  !   This  man  has  a  certain  de- 
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gree  of  low  cunning  blended  with  the  most  in- 
conceivable ignorance ;  his  obstinacy  is  perfectly 
awful,  his  wilfulness  unbounded,  his  appearance 
disgusting,  his  temper  the  most  querulous,  his 
behaviour  the  most  brutal.  The  first  view  that 
he  takes  on  any  case,  which  is  generally  wrong, 
nothing  can  turn  him  from ;  arguments  fall  back 
from  his  long  deaf  ears,  like  hail  from   a  wall  ; 

his But  '  talk  of  the  devil, '  here  he  is." 

**  Silence  you,  there  !  Get  out  of  the  way,  you 
sir,  or  I'll  just  crack  your  thick  skull  for  you 
with  my  staff." 

These  orders  from  his  satellites  announced  the 
advent  of  the  genius  loci,  whose  spirit  they 
breathed. 

Bumping  down  into  his  chair,  he  proceeded  to 
hear  the  night  charges,  but  had  not  got  through 
the  first,  when,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  him- 
self, he  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  in- 
quired **  whether  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Masborough,  the  same  that  he  had  issued  a 
warrant  against  the  day  before,  was  yet  arrived 
from  the  country  ?" 
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"  Here  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Holden,  advancing  with 
his  charge. 

"  Sir,  you  are  discharged,"  said  the  justice. 

Mr.  Holden's  hand  dropped  from  his  prisoner's 
shoulder,  and  Mark  acknowledged  his  satisfac- 
tion by  a  bow. 

The  justice  proceeded  :  "  After  I  had  issued 
my  warrant  for  your  apprehension  yesterday,  I 
received  a  communication  from  my  very  intimate 
friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, to  say,  that  the  charge  against  you  is 
not  intended  to  be  pressed,  as  circumstances  have 
transpired  to  show  that  the  party,  whom  it  is 
supposed  you  assisted  in  rescuing  from  prison,  is 
altogether  innocent." 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  Masborough. 

*'  Stop,  sir.  If  you  interrupt  me,  I  will  still  com- 
mit you — for  contempt." 

"  I  beg  your  worship's  pardon.  Excuse  my 
joy  for  my  friend's  deliverance." 

"Your  friend's  deliverance,  sir,  is  a  thing 
which  reflects  but  little  credit  on  you.  Had  you 
not  assisted  him  in  evading  the  law,  he  would 
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ere  this  have  been  out  of  the  reach  of  dehverance, 
and  -in  the  awful  presence  of  eternity.     Umph  ! 
and,  sir,  though  I  should  have  been  very  sorry, 
no  doubt,  to  have  heard  of  a  life's  being  taken 
when  it   afterwards  appeared  that  the  owner  and 
proprietor  of  that  life  was  not  guilty,  yet  I  must 
say,  I  regret  the  view  my  very  intimate  friend,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  has  taken.     Though  accident 
may  have  shown  your  friend  to  be  innocent,  the 
law  proved  him  to  have  been  guilty  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  much  better  that  the  majesty  of  Justice 
should   have  been  vindicated,  than  that  success 
should    have  attended  your  taking  the  law  into 
your  own  hands.     However,  sir,  since  my    very 
o-ood  friend  has  thought  fit  to  say  you  are  not  to 
be  prosecuted,  I  suppose  1  must  discharge  you. 
I  trust  this  warning  will  not  be  lost,  that  you  will 
^come   a   good   and  obedient  citizen — and  you 
may  go." 

The  justice  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  Mark  bowed, 
Mr.  Holden  turned  on  his  heel,  and  the  inter- 
rupted case  was  proceeded  with. 

Mark  hastened  to  Stevens's.     The  Squire  was 
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not  within,  but  had  left  word  with  the  waiter 
that  he  was  expecting  to  see  or  hear  from  his 
nephew  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  for 
that  reason  he  should  not  go  far  from  the 
neighbourhood,  but  would  just  walk  up  to  his 
club  and  make  a  few .  calls,  and  look  in  every 
hour,  till  he  should  come  or  send  to  him.  Mark 
had  not  to  wait  long  ;  the  Squire  appeared,  punc- 
tual to  his  word.  He  greeted  his  nephew  warmly: 
"  Glad  to  see  you,  my  boy,  glad  to  see  you.  But 
you  sha'n't  stay — you  must  be  off  again  to  the 

field  of  L .     How  did  they   take  your  sudden 

departure,  ay  ?  I  knew  you  were  coming  back  ; 
I  know  all  about  the  escape,  and  your  warrants, 
and  all  that.  I  have  had  your  friend  Edward 
Sileby  here  since  his  liberation,  for  he' s  been  to 
the  house  that  Jack  built,  too !  I  know  it  all — 
old-clothes-man — beard,  ay  ?  turban,  eh  ?  an# 
the  two  old  ladies— he,  he,  he  !  '  In  nova  fert 
animus  nnitatas  dicere  formas  Corpora,'  ay?  Ovid 
only  [wrote  of  Metamorphoses  —  you  beat  him 
hollow — 'nam  vos  mutastis  et  illas,'  ay,  boy? 
But  where  are  the  two  ladies  ?   Mr.  Sileby  cannot 
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find  his  brother  nor  the  gaol-bird.  He  has  told 
me  in  confidence  that  you  are  to  meet  that  Lo- 
raine  at  Charing  Cross.     But  he  must  meet  him 

himself, — for  I  must  have   you   back  at  L , 

I  must — that  I  must." 

"  I  see  Edward  has  told  you  so  much,  sir,  that 
I  may  as  well  add,  it  was  to  pay  Loraine  for 
this  service,  and  to  provide  him  with  a  compen-. 
sation  for  losing  his  place,  that  I  made  bold  to 
trespass  so  largely  on  your  bounty.  I  hope  you 
now  see  it  was  well  bestowed,  and  also  that  I 
was  right,  and  the  judge  and  jury  and  others 
were  wrong." 

"  No  triumphing,  mi  Marce.  Remember,  '  Eveu- 
tus  stultorum  magister.'  You  might,  after  all,  have 
been  wrong  about  Mr.  Sebastian's  innocence.  At 
all  events,  you  had  no  right  to  take  the  law  into 
your  own  hands." 

"  Just  what  Serjeant  Sullen  has  been  telhng 
me !" 

**  Well,  the  old  fool  is  right  sometimes.  You 
know,  TToXXaxj  to)  ko.)  [ji.Mpog  a.vrjp  xocTaKutpiov  sItts. 
Yes,  he  is  right ;  you   ought  rather  to  have  let 
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your  friend  die  a  martyr  to  justice,  than  violate 
the  law  ;  for,  *  vir  bonus  est  quisl  Qui  consult  a  pa- 
trum,  qui  leges  juraque  servat.' " 

*'  PerhajDS  I  might  have  submitted,  sir,  had  the 
law  allowed  itself  a  locus  pocnitentice ;  but  when  a 
man  is  once  hanged " 

**  Yes,  I  know  all  that ;  and  don 't  think,  Mark, 
that  I  can  blame  you  from  my  heart,  though  I 
must  from  my  head." 

"  Ah,  sir,  the  heart  and  the  head  should  go 
together  like  man  and  wife.  God  has  joined 
them  for  the  benefit  and  guidance  of  each  other  ; 
let  no  man  put  them  asunder." 

"Good  boy!  Give  me  that  honest  hand.  I 
may  say  of  it,  as  was  said  of  Scaevola's,  *  Si  non 
peccdsset,fecerat  ilia  minus!'  and  now,  that  I  may 
for  once  imitate  the  conduct  of  our  wise  Minis- 
ters, whose  delight  it  is  to  honour  success  and 
not  merit,  ask  what  reward  I  shall  give  you.  Shall  I 
buy  you  a  new  hunter,  or  must  I  gratify  your 
roving  propensities  by  sparing  you  for  a  two  months' 
tour — to  commence,  mind,  should  you  choose  that, 
as  soon  as  the  election  for  L is  over?" 
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"  Neither,  my  good  uncle.  Since  you  mean  to 
bestow  your  generosity  for  my  having  done  right 
by  accident,  let  me  keep  your  promise  as  due  and 
payable  on  demand.  I  will  ask  a  favour  of  you 
some  day." 

''  Well,  be  it  so  !" 

"  And  now  let  me  ask  how  all  this  discovery  of 
Sebastian's  innocence  came  about?" 

^'Your  friend  Edward-  Sileby  can  tell  you 
better  than  I  can,  as  the  disclosure  was  made  to 
his  sister  and  to  him.  Let  us  go  to  his  father's 
and  mother's  house.  I  told  him  I  would  bring 
you,  if  you  came  to  me  first ;  and  he  was  to  have 
done  the  like  for  me,  had  you  gone  there.  Nay, 
now  I  think  of  it,  you  can  have  it  from  yet  better 
authority  than  his, — you  can  have  it  from  Mrs, 
Smith,  the  fountain-head." 

"Smith!     What  Smith?" 

"Ay,  you  may  well  say  what  Smith! — there 
are  plenty  of  the  name.  I  mean  the  wife  of 
that  Irish  scamp,  the  witness.  Lord  Branville's 
friend,  you  know.     She  has  left  her  husband,  on 
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finding  he  was  an  impostor,  in  disgust.   There  was 
some  quarrel — but  she  will  tell  you  better  about  it." 

Mark  was  all  curiosity  to  learn  the  particulars, 
and  he  accompanied  his  uncle  with  great  readi- 
ness to  the  Silebys'  house.  He  found  all  the 
family  at  home,  including  Lady  Branville,  who 
had  gone  to  live  with  her  mother,  and  between 
whom  and  her  husband  (as  his  uncle  had  told 
Mark  during  their  walk)  articles  of  separation 
were  going  to  be  drawn  up,  and  also  another 
separated  wife,  Mrs.  Smith,  lately  Marianne 
Lumley. 

Great  was  the  gratitude  evinced,  by  all  the 
Sileby  family  towards  the  preserver  of  Sebastian, 
and  the  encomiums  of  Lady  Branville  were  un- 
bounded. She  declared  that  from  the  first  time 
she  had  heard  his  name,  when  it  had  been 
mentioned  as  that  of  the  rescuer  of  Charles 
Chessalette  from  a  watery  grave,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  when  he  had  saved  her  brother  from 
an  ignominious  end,  and  her  whole  family 
from    the   stain,   he  had  ever    appeared   as    the 
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harbinger  of  good   and  the  bringer  of  joy  and 
btessings. 

The  thanks  and  congratulations  having  been  all 
gone  through,  Mrs.  Smith  commenced  her  story 
to  Mark  ;  the  rest,  though  they  had  heard  most 
o(  it  before,  taking  sufficient  interest  to  attend  to 
it  again : 

"  You  must  know  that  as  soon  as  the  trial  was 
over,  my  husband  took  me  into  Ireland.  By 
accident,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  a 
party,  who  knew  not  how  nearly  I  was  interested, 
a  disclosure  took  place  of  his  real  origin,  which  I 
found  to  "be  low  and  disreputable.  The  hypocrisy 
and  deceit  he  h9d  practised  towards  me  made  him 
now  hateful  in  my  eyes,  and  he  quickly  became 
aware  of  my  altered  sentiments.  Words  arose  :  he 
told  me  he  never  cared  for  me,  but  had  merely 
wanted  my  money ;  whilst  I  threatened  to  leave 
him,  and  told  him  I  knew  the  whole  story  of  his 
birth  and  origin.  His  rage  on  this  transported 
him  off  his  guard,  and  beyond  all  reason  :  he  swore, 
and,  kneeling  down  on  his  knees,  cursed  me,  and 
vowed,  if  I  ever  dared  to  breathe  a  syllable  to  any 
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living  soul  of  what  I  had  then  hinted,  be  VfotM- 
make  me  repent  it.  'Wretch!'  he  said,  'you 
know  not  how  dangerous  it  is  to  have  me  for  a  foe! 
None  hve  to  triumph  over  me  !  Is  not  the  fool  who 
would  have  prevented  me  from  having  your  money 
now  in  my  toils  ?  Is  he  not  going  to  suffer  the 
last  disgraceful  death  of  a  felon?  And  why? 
Do  you  think  the  fool  had  the  wit,  had  the 
courage  to  forge  ?  No,  it  was  the  work  of  an 
abler  hand  than  his  !  But  he  dared  to  cross  my 
path,  to  insult  me ;  and  he  dies  !'  He  then 
paused,  and  added — *  Such  is  my  vengeance  !  As 
for  you,  you  never  see  England  again !  I  shall 
keep  you  here!'  On  this  he  Kft  me;  and  as 
soon  as  I  could  collect  my  scattered  thoughts,  I 
formed  the  resolution  which  I  have  since  executed. 
I  went  instantly  to  an  able  magistrate  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  told  him  all.  He  said,  that 
although  I  could  not  be  a  witness  against  my 
husband,  I  should  be  heard  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Sileby.  Accordingly,  without  loss  of  time,  he 
sent  me  off  for  London,  under  the  escort  of  his 
confidential  clerk.     Having  experienced  contrary 
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winds  on  the  passage,  we  did  not  arrive,  notwith- 
standing every  exertion,  till  yesterday  morning, 
just  about  one  hour  after  the  time,  at  which,  had 
he  not  escaped  from  prison,  our  poor  friend  would 
havesuifered." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mark,  "  I  thought  of  him,  I  can 
assure  you.  I  could  not  get  him  out  of  my  head, 
nor  the  idea  that  he  would  have  been  then  at  the 
fatal  spot,  though  I  knew  he  was  safe ;  and  I  was 
busy  and  rehearsing  to  myself  the  speech  I  was 
going  to  make — " 

"  Don't  interrupt  Mrs.  Smith,  Mark,"  said  his 
uncle.  "  You  forget  she  does  not  know  of  your 
M.P.  scheme." 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  lady,  ^'  for  I,  naturally, 
when  I  learnt  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Sebastian's 
rescue,  inquired  all  about  the  actors  in  it.  To 
proceed  :  the  clerk  at  once,  and  without  waiting 
for  me  to  see  any  of  the  Sileby  family,  drove  to 
the  prison.  As  I  have  said,  we  should  have  been 
too  late  by  a  full  hour ;  but  this  was  not  so.  He 
then  went  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  taking  me 
with   him ;    and  the  result  was,  that   an    order 
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for  Edward's  liberation  (he  too  having  been 
arrested)  and  yours  (when  you  should  appear) 
was  sent  to  the  magistrate :  and  further,  he 
said  he  should  take  care  to  obtain  his  Ma- 
jesty's free  pardon  for  Mr.  Sileby,  whose 
escape  he  called,  though  not  very  legal,  truly 
providential.  Such  is  my  story.  What  my  hus- 
band will  do,  I  know  not ;  whether  he  will  come 
and  brazen  it  out  here,  as  I  cannot  give  evidence, 
against  him,  or  whether  he  will  be  off  for  America 
with  as  much  of  my  fortune  as  he  has  laid  his 
hand  upon.  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  chooses  the 
latter  alternative,  and  leaves  me  to  retire  to  my 
old  home  in  peace,  where  I  know  I  shall  be  re- 
ceived with  a  welcome ;  and  from  which  I  shall 
rarely  emerge,  except  to  visit  my  friends  at  Sileby 
Hill,  or  my  sister  and  my  future  brother  Edward, 
wherever  they  may  establish  themselves.'' 

All  present  expressed  their  congratulations  at 
Mrs.  Smith's  escape  from  her  husband.  The 
Squire  would  gladly  have  hurried  off  his  nephew 
as  soon  as  they  had  heard  that  lady's  narrative, 
and  sent  him  away  for  L that  very  hour  ;  but 
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he  was  so  urged  by  the  family  to  allow  them  the 
pleasure  of  his  nephew's  company  as  well  as  his 
own  for  the  day,  that,  backed  as  the  request  was 
by  a  supplicating  smile  from  Lady  Branville,  he 
■could  not  resist. 

They  therefore  promised  to  return  to  dinner, 
and  spent  the  morning  in  looking  after  and  can- 
vassing such  out-voters  for  L — —  as  might  be 
found  resident  in  London,  and  in  arranging  with 
Edward  Sileby  for  him  to  meet  Loraine  at  Char- 
ing Cross,  instead  of  Mark,  (if  no  means  could  be 
found  for  discovering  their  concealment  sooner,) 
with  the  money,  and  the  inteUigence  that  Sebas- 
tian was  pardoned,  and  he  himself  would  never  be 
sought  after,  provided  he  would  quietly  leave  the 
country.  At  the  appointed  hour  they  went  to 
Mr.  Sileby's. 

The  day  had  taken  a  very  different  course  to 
what  it  had  once  promised,  and  the  evening  passed 
with  the  speed  that  happy  ones  always  do, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Mark  was  once  more  on  the 

road  to  L ;  but,  this  time,  he  was  accompanied 

by  his  uncle,  and  travelhng  in  his  carriage  with  four 
horses.  The  news  of  his  release,  of  the  successful 
issue  of  his  interference  in  Sebastian  Sileby's  be- 
half, and  of  that  gentleman's  innocence,  had  been 

borne  to  L before  them  ;  and  as  they  entered 

the  town  and  were  recognised,  the  acclamations  of 
the  multitude  rent  the  air,  again  and  again  re- 
newed. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  so  great,  that, 
though  they  could  not  proceed  to  the  election  for 
many  days  yet  to  come,  they  at  once  opened  a 
book,  in  which  they  inscribed  their  names  with  a 
solemn  pledge  to  "  vote  for  Masborough,"  in  such 
numbers,    as  to  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  of 
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his  being  returned.  Many  deserted  from  the 
oppesite  side,  and  the  rejoicings  began  as  if  the 
poll  was  already  over. 

Sir  Charles  Chessalette,  finding  that  his  success 
was  quite  hopeless,  retired  from  the  contest,  and 
sent  a  message  to  Mark  to  say  he  had  heard  of 
the  truly  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  he  had 
avoided  recriminating  upon  his  personalities,  and 
he  felt  very  sorry  for  all  unpleasantness  that  had 
taken  place  between  them  ;  adding,  that  he  hoped 
he  would  come  and  visit  them  at  the  Hall,  and 
offering  himself  to  nominate  him  on  the  day  of 
election  ;  and  concluding  the  whole  by  sending  his 
respectful  compliments  to  his  uncle, 

*'  Egad  !"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  ''this  is  what  I 
call  the  amende  honorable,  and  since  we  are  the 
conquering  Jieroes,  we  will  do  the  gracious,  by 
meeting  him  more  than  half  way.  I  '11  go  with 
you  and  call  on  him  myself,  and,  if  he  asks  me,  I 
don't  know  biit  I  may  stay  and  dine.  But,  *  Du- 
naos  et  dona  ferentes,'  I  '11  take  care  he  does  not 
betray  me  into  consenting  to  let  him  have  one 
extra  day's  reign  at  Rotherington — that 's  all." 
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Resolving  to  strike  whilst  the  iron  was  hot,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  take  lis  uncle  whilst  he  was  in  the 
humour,  Mark  ordered  the  carriage  to  the  door. 
He  could  scarce  believe  it  was  real  when  the 
Squire  and  he  drove  up  to  the  old  place  together, 
and  their  joint  names  were  announced. 

They  found  the  Baronet  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room.  He  received  them  with  great  politeness, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Squire  and  he 
seemed  quite  at  their  ease,  Politics  were  avoided  ; 
the  past  not  alluded  to  ;  reconciliation  and  amity 
seemed  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Harmony  the 
presiding  goddess. 

Mark  had  expressed  his  hopes  to  Sir  Charles  that 
his  daughters  were  well,  and  he  was  just  telling 
him  he  had  not  heard  from  Mrs.  Derwent  for  a 
week  or  two,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Matilda 
and  Jane  entered  the  room.  The  paleness  of 
Mark's  face  at  the  meeting,  the  blushes  of  Ma- 
tilda's, were  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  the 
expression  of  the  Squire's,  as,  throwing  himself 
back  upon  the  chair,  from  which  he  had  risen 
on  the  young  ladies'   approach,  he  clasped  his 
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hands  together,  and  then  slowly  extending  them 
apart  till  the  one  pointed  to  the  wall  where  the 
Seasons  hung,  and  the  other  to  Matilda,  he  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Oh,  Mark,  the  Picture  !  I  see  it  all !  All 
your  heart  is  open  to  me  !  The  Picture  !  The 
Picture  itself !     The  Picture  !" 

Which  was  the  greater,  the  confusion  of  Ma- 
tilda, the  embarrassment  of  Mark,  or  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Baronet,  at  these  exclamations,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say ;  but  a  group  of  more 
amazed  people  would  not  be  often  met  with. 

The  servant  coming  to  announce  that  the  lunch 
was  ready,  recalled  them  to  themselves,  and  Miss 
Jane  Chessalette  'taking  her  papa's  arm  made  a 
move.  The  Squire's  arms  dropped  to  his  sides, 
and  Mark  recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  step  for- 
ward and  hand  Matilda  down  stairs. 

The  Squire  was  asked,  as  he  had  expected,  to 
remain  the  Baronet's  guest  for  the  day.  He  con- 
sented. 

Mark  had  had  his  lesson  to  shun  the  dan- 
gerous  ground  of  politics,    even  if  he   had  not 
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been  too  much  occupied  with  looking  on  the 
beautiful  face  of  Matilda. 

He  rallied  Jane  on  her  visit  to  him  when  she 
brought  him  the  cameo  ring,  and  the  young  lady 
threw  all  the  blame  on  Mrs.  Sileby. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening,  the  Squire  said  he 
should  return  to  town  the  next  day,  but  he  should 
leave  Mark  in  the  neighbourhood  till  after  the 
election  ;  and  if  he  chose  to  remain  at  Rothering- 
ton-he  could  only  say  he  consented  to  his  accept- 
ing the  invitation,  which  Sir  Charles,  he  knew, 
was  going  to  give  him  :  for  his  own  part,  he  was 
obliged  to  decline  it,  though  it  had  been  politely 
extended  to  him  also. 

It  was  arranged  that  Mark  should  accom- 
pany him  back  to  L that  night,  and  see  him 

off  in  the  morning,  and  then  come  back  to 
the  Hall. 

As  they  drove  out  of  the  gates,  the  Squire, 
without  waiting  for  his  nephew  to  begin  the  sub- 
ject, which  he  knew  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  said  : 

*'  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Mark,  to  have  sacri- 
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ficed  your  feelings  and  deferred  your  wishes  to 
my  prejudices  so  long,  as  I  now  see  plainly  enough 
you  Rave  been  doing.  Whether  I  have  had  any  sus- 
picions, I  will  not  say  ;  but  I  will  at  once  and  freely 
endorse  my  note  of  promise,  knowing  well  enough 
how  you  would  wish  to  have  it  filled  up.  With- 
out very  much  altering  my  opinion  of  the  Baronet, 
1  think,  especially  as  I  am  the  victor,  I  have  borne 
him  animosity  long  enough.  I  have  had  one 
lesson  in  my  brother's  dying  unreconciled,  that 
there  should  be  a  limit  to  anger,  lest  it  should 
unawares  last  as  long  as  our  lives.  I  feel  the 
truth  and  justice  of  that  wise  old  proverb,  '  Mor^ 
talis  cum  sis,  immortale  ne  geras  odium.'  " 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Mark, 
'*  You  have  rightly  interpreted  my  wishes  and  en- 
dorsed my  note.  You  know,  you  always  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  Picture,  when  you  laid 
on  me  that  injunction  never  to  fall  in  love." 

"  I  did.  But  I  suppose  the  Picture  will  not 
content  you,  and  you  want  the  original ! 
Well,  I  sounded  Sir  Charles  after  dinner 
and   when  you  had   retired  to  the   ladies,   and 
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I  find  ill  that  quarter  there  will  be  no  oppo- 
sition." 

His  uncle  and  Mark  discussed  all  the  fopics 
connected  with  the  election^  with  Rotherington, 
and    with    Matilda,    during   their   drive    to    and 

their  evening   at  L .     The  next  morning  the 

Squire  set  off  for  London,  and  Mark  returned  to 
the  Hall. 

On  the  day,  and  at  the  hour  appointed, 
Edward  Sileby  repaired  to  Charing  Cross. 
Punctual  as  the  hand  of  the  clock  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  the  figure  of  an  old  woman 
approached  him.  It  was  Loraine.  The  ex- 
gaoler  was  highly  delighted  to  hear  that  all 
danger  of  pursuit  was  over.  He  and  Sebastian 
had  not  received  any  tidings  of  the  change  in 
their  favour,  so  secluded  had  they  lived  in  their 
eoncealment  in  a  garret  in  St.  Giles's. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  they  ventured 
to  return  to  Mrs.  Sileby's,  and  resume  their 
own  appearance. 

The  joy  of  the  family  may  be  conceived,  at 
welcoming   back   their  lost  son,  with   only  the 
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imputation   of  imprudence,    but   with  no  guilty 
stain  on  his  character. 

Loraine  gave  Edward  a  short  sketch  of  his 
previous  hfe.  He  was  the  son  of  a  country 
gentleman,  who  had  disinherited  him  on  account 
of  his  disorderly  life.  This  severe  punishment, 
instead  of  curing  him,  had  made  him  desperate : 
he  had  plunged  into  every  vice  and  dissipation, 
and  gone  through  a  career  of  singular  vicissitude 
and  strange  adventure.  He  had  tried  the  array, 
navy,  gambling,  and  trade.  In  the  last  he  had 
been  unfortunate,  though  apparently  respectable  ; 
sufficiently  so,  in  short,  to  enable  him,  on  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  office  of  under-gaoler, 
to  succeed  in  getting  the  appointment.  Now  he 
was  resolved  to  live  on  the  interest  of  the  money 
which  Edward  paid  him  from  Mark,  and  to  pass 
a  wandering  life  abroad,  since  Government  made 
his  leaving  the  country  a  condition  for  their  for- 
bearing to  call  him  to  account  for  his  conduct 
in  assisting  in  a  prisoi:\er's  escape,  which,  though 
the  result  had  been  such  as .  it  had,  was  not 
the   less   a   breach  of  trust  on    his   part.      The 
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rest  of  the  world,  he  said,  "  was  large  enough 
for  him,  even  after  this  island, 

*  In  the  wide  sea  a  swan's  nest,' 

was  deducted  ;  and  especially  America  had  charms 
for  his  imagination." 

To  America  also,  it  was  in  due  time  discovered, 
Mr.  Smith  had  retired  ;  nor  was  his  wife  ever 
known  to  express  a  regret  that  the  Atlantic 
rolled  between  them. 

The  Squire  remarked,  that  "  discovery  and 
banishment  were  too  good  for  the  scoundrel : — he 
wished  he  had  been  hanged,  that  he  might  have 
said,  as  the  schoolmasters  say,  when  they  whip 
little  boys  for  false  concords, 

*  Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  pcena  claudo ! ' " 

Little  remains  to  be  told.  The  fate  of  several 
of  the  parties  who  have  been  introduced  in  the 
preceding  pages  may  be  collected  from  the 
following  extracts  from  the  L shire  Chronicle, 
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which  are  selected  from  the  files  of  that  excellent 
Journal,  embracing  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years. 

"  On  Monday,  the  6th  instant,  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  Edward  Sileby,  Esq.,  second 
son  of  S.   Sileby,    Esq.,   of  Sileby  Hill,  in   the 

County  of  L ,  to  Laura,   youngest  daughter 

of  L.  Lumley,  Esq.,  of  Sileby  Parva,  in  the  same 
county." 

''  On  Tuesday,-  the  3rd  instant,  at  L ,  Cato 

Gray,  Esq.,  to  Miss  S.  S.  S.  Sands,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Sands,  grocer,  of  this  place." 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  4th,  at  L ,  Charles 

Chessalette,  Esq.,  son  and  heir  to  Sir  Charles 
Chessalette,  Bart.,  to  Amelia,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  G.  Masborough." 

'*  On  Thursday,  the  \st  April,  at  St.  Pancras, 
Mr.  Giles  Stiles,  many  years  the  faithful  servant 
to  J.  Masborough,  Esq.,  of  Rotherington  Hall, 
to  Susannah  Brickman,  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.   Brickman,  of  St.  Giles,  pawnbroker.     Mr 
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Masborough  gave  away  the  bride,  and  pro- 
vided a  handsome  breakfast  for  the  wedding- 
party." 

With  respect  to  the  above,  it  may  suffice  to 
say  that  the  last  took  place  after  another  stay  of 
some  duration  in  London,  on  the  part  of  the 
Squire,  and  his  faithful  servant. 

Other  extracts  might  be  made,  though  of  minor 
interest,  and  chiefly  from  the  register  of  births ; 
but  there  was  one  event  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion, which  took  place  before  any  of  those  re- 
corded above,  and  indeed  in  about  a  month  or 
two  after  Mr.  Masborough's  visit  to  Sir  Charles- 
it  was  the  marriage  of  Mark,  now  M.P.,  and 
Matilda.  The  Baronet,  in  consequence  of  this 
union  of  the  families,  had  hastened  his  departure 
from  the  Hall,  and  given  up  possession  to  the 
Squire  before  that  time.  Mr.  Masborough  con- 
veyed the  old  place  to  his  nephew  on  his  mar- 
riage, promising  however  to  make  it  his  head- 
quarters when  in  the  country  ;    and  Sir  Charles 
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and  his  son  agreed,  that  whether  they  ever 
removed  the  other  fanaily  pictures  away  or  not, 
that  of  the  Seasons  should  always  remain. 
They  gave  it  to  Mark  ;  and  thus  he  became 
possessed  of  the  original  and  of 

The  Picture. 


THE    END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  It  is  madness,  Miss  Wyniates,  to  think  of  going 
home  on  horseback  on  such  an  evening  as  this, 
and  so  late  too  ! " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Townley,  have  you  known  me 
all  these  years,  and  can  you  quote  one  single 
instance  where  I  ever  altered  my  mind  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  could !  But,  seriously,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  set  off  now :  your  coachman  told  me 
that  Ferraby  Brook  was  more  out  with  all  these 
rains  than  he  had  ever  known  it ;  not  a  bit  of  the 
bridge  to  be  seen,  and  it  will  be  dark  by  the  time 
you  get  there." 

"Then  we  should  not  see  the  bridge  at  all 
VOL.  II.  o 
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events !  Good  bye,  and  'thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness.  Here  come  the  horses,  Mrs.  Townley 
and  Maria  have  fixed  to  be  at  Wyniates  Hall 
next  Wednesday.  Do  come  with  them.  You 
shall  be  your  own  master,  and  at  liberty  to  go  out 
fishing  all  the  mornings ;  we  will  not  interfere 
with  you.  The  brook  will  be  within  its  banks 
again  by  that  time,  and  my  head-keeper  has  had 
great  sport,  and  says  the  trout  are  grown  very 
fine." 

"  I  will  stay  with  you  as  long  as  they  do, 
if  you  will  only  oblige  me  by  giving  up  your 
ride  this  evening ;  I  really  shall  be  very  un- 
easy— " 

"  Well,  well,  canter  over  to  me  to-morrow 
morning,  and  inquire  whether  I  arrived  safely." 

**  'Beg  pardon,  madam,"  said  the  groom,  stand- 
ing with  his  head  bare  in  the  wind,  "the  coach- 
man told  me  the  waters  are  very  much  out,  and 
he  thought  you  had  better  not  come  this  evening." 

"There  !  you  hear,  Miss  Wyniates,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Townley. 

"There!    you  see,   Mr.  Townley,"  said  Miss 
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Wyniates,  springing  to  her  saddle  by  the  help  of 
the  groom,  to  whom  she  had  made  a  sign  to 
assist  her. 

''Well,  it's  madness,  that's  all  I  say.  Be- 
sides, another  storm  is  coming  on.  Look  at  that 
cloud;"— and  Mr.  Townley  pointed  to  a  black 
and  threatening  mass  that  was  advancing  slowly 
and  heavily  along,  hke  a  huge  battle-ship  of  the 
sky. 

"  You  will  not  frighten  me :  you  only  dare 
me  !  Do  you  think  the  last  of  all  the  Wyniates, 
though  a  female,  fears  a  few  drops  of  water? 
No,  when  we  get  to  the  brook,  John  may  turn 
back,  if  he  is  afraid  ;  I  can  find  my  way  alone." 

"  'Beg  pardon,  madam,"  said  the  man,  colour- 
ing, "  'hope  you  will  at  least  permit  me  to  ride 
through  the  water  first,  to  try  the  way  :  perhaps 
the  bridge  may  have  given  way  ;  it  is  much  de- 
cayed." 

"  'Thank  you,  John,  'thank  you  ;  you  shall  do 
so,  if  you  like.  You  see,  Mr.  Townley,  my  ser- 
vant is  not  afraid,  and  do  you  think  I  have 
so  degenerated  from  him  who  helped  to  conquer 
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at  Agincourt,  that  I  dare  not  ride  along  the  high- 
way when  a  brook  is  out  ?     Good  bye." 

"  Good  bye,"  said  Mr.  Townley,  as  his  late 
guest  galloped  down  the  coach-road,  followed  by 
her  servant. 

A  few  large  drops  fell  as  Mr.  Townley  re- 
ascended  the  steps  at  his  door.  He  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  his  wife  and  Maria 
Forbes,  her  daughter  by  a  former  husband,  were 
seated. 

"  And  so,  even  your  eloquence,  Townley,  has 
failed  to  detain  Miss  Wyniates  ! "  exclaimed  his 
wife,  in  a  tone  where  jest  and  earnest  were  united, 
**  You  were  certainly  very  pressing.  I  did  not 
attend  Miss  Wyniates  to  the  door,  thinking  that 
your  arguments  might  have  more  persuasion  when 
I  was  not  by." 

"Why,  the  truth  is,"  rephed  Mr.  Townley, 
'•  I  really  am  afraid  of  an  accident,  the  coach- 
man has  given  such  an  account  of  the  flood." 

"  And  if  she  should  be  drowned,  sir,"  said 
Miss  Forbes,  "  the  loss  would  be  irreparable — 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  the  Wyniates ! " 
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**  A  most  feeling  aud  delicate  remark,  Miss 
Forbes,  for  a  young  leddy"  replied  Mr.  Townley, 
imitating  the  Scotch  accent  of  his  little-loved 
daughter-in-law. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  cried  her  mother. 
"  You  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Townley  was  one 
of  Miss  Wyniates'  many  admirers,  or  you  would 
understand  his  very  great  anxiety  for  her  safety  on 
the  occasion  of  this  grand  deluge." 

"  I  wonder  you  have  accepted  Miss  Wyniates* 
invitation,  then,  if  you  have  any  feelings  of  jea- 
lousy on  that  ground." 

**  Jealousy,  indeed  !  Why,  my  very  reason  for 
accepting  the  invitation  was  to  give  you  the 
pleasure  of  the  company  of  your  former  flirt.  To 
be  sure,  she  is  rather  passee :  let  me  see,  I  'ni 
five-and-thirty — heigho  ! — and  we  have  made  out 
that  she  is  four  or  five  years  older,  at  least." 

"  To  make  your  curiosity  easy  on  that  point, 
my  dear,  I  can  inform  you  that  she  is  now  in 
her  thirty-ninth  year.  She  and  I  were  born 
within  two  days  of  each  other,  and,  as  you  know, 
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within  ten  miles.  Nay  more,  we  were  always 
playfellows ;  and,  to  crown  all,  I  do  not  deny 
that  I  offered  my  hand — " 

"Which  she  declined." 

"  She  did.  She  knew  there  was  no  love 
between  us,  and  that  I  merely  came  forward 
to  please  my  father,  who  longed  to  see  our  small 
estates  united  to  her  vast  ones.  Augusta  Wy- 
niates  was  left  an  orphan,  and  whoever  married 
her,  was  to  take  her  name,  and  have  a  splendid 
property,  which,  in  default  of  her  leaving  a  male 
heir,  is  entailed  on  a  second  cousin." 

"  And  he  now,  I  should  think,  has  a  pretty 
good  chance  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Townley.  "  And 
so  that  is  the  history  of  your  amour  with  the 
proud  Augusta.  1  never  understood  it  so  before  ; 
indeed,  Mrs.  Earwig,  the  curate's  wife,  told  me 
you  were  refused  because  you  had  not  a  title, 
she  having  sworn  to  her  father  on  his  death- 
bed never  to  marry  any  thing  less  than  a  lord  !  " 

**  What  nonsense !  Observe,  my  sweet  wife, 
that  the    odds   always   are   in   favour    of    Mrs. 
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Earwig's  news  being  a  lie — and,  do  you  note  the 
same,  my  bonny  young  leddy." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Towniey,  I  must  protest  against 
your  insulting  poor  Maria  in  this  way  about  her 
accent.  She  cannot  help  it ;  and  it  is  music  in 
my  ears.  It  is  the  very  tone  of  my  poor  Forbes, 
who  is  in  heaven — Heigho  !" 

"  Heigho  !     Who  sent  him  there  ?" 

"  Mr.  Towniey,  your  insinuation  is  most  base. 
Poor  Forbes  and  I  were  the  happiest  couple  !  I 
wish  I  had  been  half  so  happy  since." 

"  How  ill-natured  people  are  then!  Why,  it 
was  your  beloved  Mrs.  Earwig  herself  who  whis- 
pered to  me  that  she  had  heard  it  said  that  it  was 
his  matrimonial  cares  that  made  him  destroy  him- 
self." 

**  Base  woman !  I  will  go  down  to  her  house 
this  instant !  Yet,  no ;  I  scorn  her  too  much ! 
— but  I  will  write  to  her.  Maria,  love,  give  me 
my  desk." 

Mr.  Towniey  smiled,  placed  himself  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  and  began  to  whistle  the  tune  of 
"  Pray,  Goody,  please  to  moderate,"  &c. 
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Mrs.  Townley  was  so  occupied  with  pouring  out 
the  phials  of  her  wrath  on  the  unfortunate  curate's 
wife,  that  she  did  not  notice  this  fresh  insult :  if 
she  had,  she  would  not  have  let  it  pass  unre- 
proved. 

She  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of 
her  letter,  when  she  stopped,  and  exclaimed — 
''  and  this  reminds  me  of  another  scandal  of  this 
wretch's  !  I  believed  it  at  the  time,  but  now  I 
know  she  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  That  groom  that 
goes  about  the  country  with  Miss  Wyniates,  she 
says,  is  quite  as  intimate  as  he  ought  to  be  with 
her.  I  certainly  did  think  it  strange  that  Miss 
Wyniates  should  send  home  her  carriage  empty 
this  morning — at  least,  with  only  her  maid  in  it, 
and  prefer  riding  on  horseback  in  such  weather  as 
this — and  I  accounted  for  it  in  that  way." 

"  And  a  very  charitable  way  too !" 

**  She  told  me  the  man  was  nothing  but  a 
dirty  boy  at  first,  and  she  had  promoted  him  to 
be  always  with  her." 

''  Mrs.  Earwig,  my  dear,  cannot  tell  the  truth 
without  seasoning  it  with  a  little   falsehood.     I 
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happen  to  know  the  man's  history,  as  it  made 
somewhat  of  a  noise  at  first;  but  it  was  old 
Wyniates,  her  father,  who  promoted  him,  or 
rather  it  was  the  lapse  of  time,  for  he  grew  too 
old  to  be  a  dirty  errand-boy  any  longer.  The  fact 
is,  old  Wyniates  returning  home  from  hunting  one 
cold  winter's  evening,  as  he  passed  through  Cory- 
ton,  the  village  just  beyond  Wyniates,  found  a 
poor  beggar-woman  lying  in  a  ditch.  The  old 
gentleman  told  me  himself  that  she  looked  so  dis- 
gustingly dirty,  that  he  could  hardly  bear  to  go 
near  her;  and  when  he  found  that  she  was 
Scotch,  which  he  discovered  by  her  accent,  Miss 
Forbes — " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you,  you — "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Townley.  ''  Well,  I  must  put  up 
with  these  insults,  since  my  fate  is  so.  Alas, 
poor  Forbes  !" 

*'  Poor  murdered  Forbes  !"  t 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Mrs.  Townley  neither 
moved  nor  spoke.  Miss  Forbes  put  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  face,  as  if  in  tears.     Mr.  Townley 
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walked  up   and  down  the  room,   now  and  then 
looking  out  of  the  window. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  naturally  quiet,  easy,  and  in- 
dolent disposition.  He  had  lived  a  bachelor  till 
he  was  about  seven-and-thirty,  when  he  had  met 
with  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Forbes,  then  recently 
become  a  widow,  at  Cheltenham.  That  lady  was 
there  on  the  look-out  for  a  settlement  for  herself, 
as  well  as  a  lover  for  her  daughter,  who  had 
attained  her  sixteenth  year,  and  was  therefore  old 
enough,  as  her  mother  thought,  (she  herself 
having  married  at  seventeen,)  to  come  out.  The 
widow  having,  upon  due  inquiry,  convinced  her- 
self to  a  certainty  that  Mr.  Townley  was  a  country 
gentleman  with  an  unencumbered  estate  of  up- 
wards of  £3000  a-year,  displayed  an  inch  or  two 
more  of  her  beautiful  leg  to  him,  quite  accidentally, 
than  she  vouchsafed  to  ordinary  eyes.  She  first 
blushed,  and  then  smiled  at  the  discovery,  and, 
in  short,  she  so  beset  the  artless  and  unpractised 
Squire,  that,  somehow  or  other,  he  found  himself 
one  fine  summer's  day  driving  home  a  wife  and  a 
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daughter  ready  grown  up.    To  the  daughter  he  had 
at  first  behaved  with  the  utmost  kindness  ;  but  her 
selfish  disposition  had  turned  his  heart  firom  her, 
and  his  dislike  had  gone  on  gradually  increasing, 
till  it  had  deepened  into  the  most  settled  aversion. 
His  wife,  too,  as  she  had  married  him  merely  for 
an  establishment,   soon  began  to  show  that  she 
the uo-ht  more  of  her  carriasje  than  her  husband, 
and,  though  she  had  no  objection  to  his  lavishing 
as  much  money  as  he   pleased   on   matters  con- 
ducing to  her  comfort,  she  greatly  objected  to  his 
spending  any  on  his  own.     She  ventured  to  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  his  reducing  his  stud,  and 
riding   one  of  the    carriage-horses  out   hunting ; 
and  reminded  him,  that  though  they  did  not  ap- 
pear likely  to  have  any  family,  there  was  her  poor 
dear  Maria,  to  whom  she  expected,  when  she  mar- 
ried him,  he  would  behave  like  a  father. 

Mr.  Townley  was  disgusted  with  these  attacks 
on  his  arrangements,  and  the  result  was,  that  ere 
long  his  temper  was  completely  soured  towards 
both,  and  he  and  his  wife  lived  on  such  terms  as 
their  language  in  the  preceding  dialogue  betrays. 
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However,  Mrs.  Townley  wished  "  to  keep  things 
together,"  as  she  phrased  it  to  her  daughter,  "  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  and  in  the  hopes  that 
Townley,  if  he  did  not  do  as  much  as  he  ought, 
would  still  remember  her  in  his  will." 

"  Come,  go  on  with  the  Foundling's  history, 
Townley,"  at  length  said  the  lady,  having 
succeeded  in  swallowing  her  anger.  "  You 
left  Miss  Wyniates'  body-guard  in  the  ditch, 
and  w^ere  relating  what  her  father  told  you 
about  the  poor  beggar-woman." 

''  Well,  then,  old  Wyniates  told  me  the  woman 
looked  so  offensively,  that  he  felt  very  much 
disposed  to  give  up  his  task  of  assisting  her, 
and  leave  her  where  she  was  to  her  fate ;  but, 
just  at  that  instant,  the  brat  in  her  arms  gave 
so  piteous  a  cry  that  the  old  man  could  not 
find  in  his  heart  to  play  the  Pharisee,  but,  tying 
his  horse  to  a  gate,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  her 
from  the  ditch. 

"  The  woman  died  in  his  arms  in  ten  minutes  ; 
and  so  he  wrapped  the  child  in  her  cloak  and 
carried  it  to  a  cottage  in  Coryton,  where  he  paid 
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the  people  to  bring  it  up.  When  the  boy  was 
six  or  seven  years  old,  the  Squire  had  him  taken 
to  the  Hall,  and  he  there  was  a  dirty  errand-boy, 
as  Mrs.  Earwig  says.  But  he  was  a  sharp  lad, 
and  soon  became  a  great  favourite,  and  the  Sqtiire 
had  him  taught  to  read  and  write.  His  patron 
died  when  he  was  about  nine  or  ten  years  old, 
I  should  think,  leaving  him  a  remembrance  in 
his  will,  and  requesting  his  daughter  to  retain 
him  in  her  service,  which  she  has  done  ;  and,  it 
appears  to  me,  she  is  only  obeying  her  parent 
when  she  advances  him  in  it." 

*'  Oh,  this  gives  the  case  quite  another  look. 
How  long  has  the  old  gentleman  been  dead  ?" 

''  About  eighteen  years,  as  near  as  I  can  re- 
member. I  should  tell  you  he  called  his  found- 
ling- John,  after  himself,  and  Coryton,  from  the 
place  where  he  discovered  him," 

*'  I  wonder  Miss  Wyniates  has  never  mar- 
ried," said  Miss  Forbes,  venturing  once  more  to 
offer  a  remark. 

"  Yes,  it  is  strange,  with  her  immense  fortune," 
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added  her  mother.  "  Do  you  think  it  is  twenty 
thousand  a  year,  Townley  ?     People  say  it  is." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  should  think  it  must  be 
more.  Rents  are  not  what  they  were  ;  but  Miss 
\V\'niates,  though  she  lives  in  great  style  and 
keeps  a  very  large  establishment,  cannot  spend 
so  much  as  a  man,  even  allowing  for  extra 
plunder  by  servants.  I  should  think  she  lives 
upon  about  half  that  sum,  and  puts  by  the 
other  half." 

"  I  wonder  she  can  contrive  to  spend  so 
much." 

"  You  will  see  the  state  she  keeps  when  you 
are  at  Wyniates  Hall.  She  has  a  deaf  aunt 
for  a  companion.  But,  talking  of  her  not  mar- 
rying— I  think  it  arose  principally  from  her  not 
going  out  into  society,  and  her  not  meeting 
with  her  equals  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Two  or  three  small  Squires,  besides  myself,  tried 
our  luck, -and  all  were  equally  unsuccessful.  I 
believe  I  had  the  best  chance  of  the  lot;  but 
she  did  not  like  me  well  enough  to  marry  me 
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for  love  ;  and,  as  my  father  admitted  he  could 
only  trace  his  pedigree  with  positive  accuracy 
for  six  generations  back,  I  failed  on  the  only 
other  claim  she  would  admit.  Her  foible  is 
ancestry,  her  own  forefathers  having  come  over 
with  the  Conqueror." 

"  Upon  ray  word,  Townley,  you  have  raised 
this  lady  in  my  estimation.  There  is  much  in 
blood,  as  poor  Forbes  used  to  say." 

"  Who  had  little  else,  I  beheve,"  rejoined  the 
husband.  He  hated  to  hear  the  name  of  his 
predecessor  mentioned.  *'  By  the  bye,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Townley,  "  Miss  Wyniates  had  two 
or  three  lovers  besides  our  rural  neighbours. 
One  was  a  lord,  who,  to  act  the  condescending 
part,  and  reduce  himself  to  a  level  with  the 
lady,  in  order  that  she  might  not  be  oppressed 
with  his  <!ig;nity,  told  her  candidly  that  his 
father  had  been  a  tradesman,  and  created  a 
peer  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day  in  lending  him  money. 
Miss  Wyniates  inquired  what  had  been  the 
trade  of  his  father ;   and   he   replied,   that  of  a 
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butcher.  The  lady  thereupon  pointed  to  a 
painting  of  a  figure  in  armour,  and  exclaimed, 
*  that  man,  my  ancestor,  Sir  Cecil  Wyniates,  at 
the  battle  of  Agincourt  slew  sixteen  men  with 
his  own  hand  !  There  was  a  butcher  for  you  ! 
Do  you  think  your  greasy  parent  ever  slew  so 
many  sheep  at  one  bout  ?  Go  to,  my  lord,  you 
are  no  match  for  me.' 

"  His  lordship  stared,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  the  conclusion ;  but,  at  last,  he 
thought  it  best  to  put  on  his  hat  and  depart. 
However,  Mrs.  Townley,  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  pass  your  time  agreeably  at  Wyniates  Hall, 
if  the  heiress  escapes  a  watery  grave  to-night. 
For  my  part,  I  really  feel  so  alarmed  about 
it,  that  I  shall  ride  over,  or  send  to  inquire  in 
the  morning." 

Agreeably  with  his  resolution,  in  the  morning 
Mr.  Townley  mounted  one  of  his  hunters,  and 
directed  his  course  towards  Wyniates  Hall. 
His  road,  after  he  had  got  beyond  his  own 
grounds,  lay  for  about  two  miles  along  a  turn- 
pike   road,    and    then   he   turned   off    down    a 
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shady  lane,  gravelled,  but  cut  into  ruts,  which 
led  to  Coryton  and  Wyniates.  After  he  had 
followed  this  for  about  three  miles,  he  arrived 
at  Ferrabv  Brook,  which  now  ran  full  to  the 
bank,  rapid  and  turbid,  and  had  left  many  signs 
of  its  recent  excess  in  the  pools  which  stood 
in  the  hollow  parts  of  the  fields  near  its  course, 
and  in  the  damp  state  of  the  road  and  the 
srround  for  a  considerable  distance  on  either 
side.  The  bridge,  as  if  to  verify  the  warning 
of  the  groom,  had  been  destroyed  all  but  a 
narrow  strip,  which  had  been  bound  by  the  coping- 
stones,  and  was  stronger  than  the  rest.  The  re- 
mainder had  been  washed  down  the  stream,  and 
the  fragments  lay  partly  in  separate  stones, 
partly  in  masses  held  together  by  the  mortar 
scattered  below. 

Mr.  Tov/nley  dismounted,  and  taking  the  bridle 
over  his  horse's  head,  and  himself  stepping  along 
the  narrow  coping,  led  the  animal,  after  much 
snorting  and  reluctance,  through  the  brook. 
How  any  one  could  have  managed  the  night  be- 
fore, in  the  dusk,  and  when  the  water  was  over 
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the  part  which  afforded  him  a  path,  he  could 
not  tell.  He  more  than  ever  feared  there  must 
have  been  an  accident.  Perhaps  the  bridge  broke 
in  as  the  riders  attempted  to  cross  it  ?  He  quick- 
ened his  pace,  and  ere  long  arrived  at  the  lodge. 
The  gate  was  not  fastened,  but  still  he  called  at 
the  door,  to  inquire  what  time  Miss  Wyniates 
got  home.  Nobody  answered  ;  the  door  was 
locked,  and  the  house  empty. 

Mr.  Townley,  quitting  the  gravel  road  for  the 
turf,  galloped  along  the  park  :  but  he  was  obliged 
to  take  to  the  road  again,  when  he  came  to  the 
wood  which  embosomed  the  old  hall. 

As  he  got  towards  the  further  end  of  the  wood, 
he  heard  loud  voices  of  many  people,  accom])anied 
by  a  strange  thumping  noise.  In  another  mi- 
nute, as  he  emerged  from  the  trees  by  the  edge 
of  the  lake  that  fronted  the  house,  a  strange  and 
unexpected  sight  met  his  view  !  The  old  Hall  lay 
a  heap  of  ruins. 

It  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground  :  two  engines, 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  distant  market- 
town  too  late  to  prevent  the  evil,  were  still  play- 
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ing  almost  uselessly  upon  the  smouldering  em- 
bers. Mr.  Townley  now  recollected  that  he  had 
observed  a  smoke  at  some  distance,  but  he  had 
supposed  it  to  have  arisen  from  burning  weeds. 
He  galloped  along  the  lake-head  towards  the 
crowd,  and  inquired  for  Miss  Wyniates. 
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